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PEEFACE 



The Btory of the Islands of Majorca and Minorca 
has never been told in our language in a con- 
densed form, although the interest is great from 
an historical point of view, and the materials 
sufficient, though not perhaps abundant. It is 
so closely connected with the history of Aragon 
and the recovery of the Sicilies from the intruding 
Angevins that the two cannot be altogether 
separated. The most that can be done is, as far 
as practicable, to treat the Aragonese and 
Sicilian events from a Majorcan point of view. 
This has been attempted. The stirring events 
of the conquest of Majorca by Jayme I., the 
latter part of the reign of his son, and the reigns 
of Sancho and Jayme III., as well as the adven- 
tures and death of Jayme IV., the last of his race, 
all belong strictly to Majorcan history, as do 
the chapters on Balearic navigators and the 
revolt uf the ' Comimidades.' The story fills a 
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gap in the history of Mediterranean conntries 
which may not be altogether unacceptable to 
students* This has been one object of the writer. 
Another object has been to supply more de- 
tailed in&mnation respecting the events of former 
times in the islands, for the use of the consider- 
able number of visitors who resort to them. The 
iiit«i«st of the scenery and of many localities 
Otumot fail to be much increased by a detailed 
kuowl^dge of the historical associations connected 
witK tK«m« 

;, My principal authorities liave been the auto- 
hk^nNi(>ky of Jayme I., the Chronicle of Muntaner, 
lV«oK4^ Zuril^ and the histories of Dameto and 
Mut% ^iit^l by Bon^r. My thanks are due for 
uiwi'h ovHirtwy and assistance from the Count of 
Mv>i\<^NKi^^\ H.)L Consul Don Bartolome Bosch 
V iVrvW a*kI ^^>r Albaieda of the Grand Hotel 
^( ^N^luw^ ^ukI io Mr. GUbeit Ogilvy for having 
i^Wii^v nwivk *kHK4w!^ for me of the memorial 

^V ♦tv'^ v^ M^iK^fv-^ niweesarily embraces an 
^sNN^Hm vN« liw^ x^twU Briush occupations, and of 
ifess^x.^ Nst fi^ o^^<^^^«^ vM^ ifce Bntish fleet with 
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THE STORY 

OF 

W MAJORCA AND MINORCA 

CHAPTER I 

Of King J&yme I. of Angon and how he resolired to oonquer 
llftjoroa and drive out the Moon 

Hajorca has a very interesting history under its 
Aragonese princes, and a history which has been 
well told by those princes themselves and by a 
loyal vassal who was a diligent seeker after truth. 
But to understand it we must turn first to the 
gorges of the Pyrenees and the ports of Catalonia. 
By the middle of the eighth century the Moors 
had overcome Spain up to the Pyrenees, and 
established their rule and their religion in all 
parts of the country. But there they had to 
stop. They could not subdue the mountaineers 
of Asturias and the Basque provinces. Strong in 
their almost inaccessible valleys in the southern 

B 



2 ORIGIN OF THE KINGDOM OF ABAGON 

alopes of the Pyrenees, the ancestors of the nobles 
of Aragon also held their Moslem enemies at bay. 
Wild as those valleys were, they were beautiful 
and productive. Evergreen oaks clothed the lower 
slopes, succeeded by pine forests, and still higher 
up are the bushes and trees of box so charac- 
teristic of the Pyrenees. The mountaineers had 
their flocks and herds, crops of barley and oats, 
and abundance of timber. But there was a long 
struggle before them. 

The little kingdom of Navarre was founded 
by Garcia Jimenes as early as 758, and Louis, the 
son of Charlemagne, drove the Moors out of 
Barcelona and established a Christian country 
there about fifty years afterwards. At length the 
kingdom of Aragon was founded by Ramiro L, a 
son of the King of Navarre, and Buesca was taken 
from the Moors and became the first capital of 
Aragon. Then the great Alonso, sumamed * El 
Batallador,' having firmly established his power 
in the plains, drove the Moors out of Zaragoza in 
1118, which was thenceforth the capital of Aragon* 

The marriage of Petronilla, the heiress of 
Aragon, with Raymond Berenger, the Count of 
Barcelona, raised the kingdom to a position of 
importance among the nations of the Middle 
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AgeB. The Connts of Barcelona during three 
centuries had ruled over a maritime people of 
great energy. These rulers were, for the most 
party capable men, whether in war or peace. The 
Berengers were great warriors. It is related 
that the first of the family passed his hand, 
covered with blood, down the face of his golden 
shield after a battle, and ever afterwards the 
arms of Barcelona, granted by the Emperor 
Charies the Bald in 873 and eventually adopted 
by Aragon, were or four pales gtdes^ The old 
arms of Aragon were a cross of St. George between 
four Moors' heads. They were quartered with 
those of Barcelona after the union ; but latterly 
those of the Counts of Barcelona only were used. 
Sicily was per saltire the arms of Aragon (Barce- 
lona) above and below, imperial eagles dexter and 
sinister. As rulers of a maritime and commercial 
people, the Counts were not found wanting. 

* Hm more generally accepted story is that when the Count 
of Barcelona was severely wounded in a battle between Charles 
the Bald and the NormanSy the Emperor came to the wounded 
Count's tent and asked ^at reward he could give to a warrior 
to whom he owed so much. The Count asked for the grant of 
a charge on his plain gold shield. The Emperor dipped his hand in 
the blood from the Count's wound, and passed his four fingers 
down the shiekL ' A device Drained by blood,* he said, * should be 
marked withJbkxxL' 

b2 



4 CONSTITUTION OF ABAGON 

Connt Raymond, called the ^Old,' gave the 
Catalans a code of laws and began the cathedral 
at Barcelona, and his successors fostered the 
rising importance of Catalan enterprise. 

Aragon, like England, was a constitutional 
monarchy, with the ^Fueros de Sobrarbe' as its 
Magna Charta. The King could do nothing, in 
peace or war, without the counsel of the nobles, 
called * Ricos Hombres,' ^ and there was a ooort 
of appeal in the ^Justicia Majror.' The Parlia- 
ment was composed of the * Ricos Hombres ' and 
the ^Syndicos' of the towns. Next in rank to 
the 'Ricos Hombres' were the * Infan^ones,' 
equivalent to * Hidalgos' in Castille. The prefix 
* En ' was used in Aragon as equivalent to ' Don ' 
in Castille. The Catalan language, allied to the 
Provencal, was spoken by the people, and written 
by lawyers, chroniclers, and troubadours. It was 
extended to Valencia and the Balearic Isles, and 

^ The Teatonio word Bik dgnified TftUMit or powerfoU not rioh 
in our mimmi. It mm a iroqnmit ending to namei» ae Theodotio, 
AUrio. The Rico§ Hambrtt ci Aragon bore a oaldron on their arma, 
ai a sign that they ooold maintain many men in the field, and th^ 
need a #eA€ro, or banner. These were ' Riooa Hombrai de ScOera.' 
llMfe wefe ako nine iamiHea ci * Rioos Hombrai ' * le natoraleia,' 
nobke before the Moon oamaw llieie were OoniehMt LonaSt 
Azagraa, Fotoae, Uneaa, Alagonee, Bomeoa, Entemaa, lisanaa. 
Several Ceatilian nobles, eepeoiaUy the Dakee of Medina Sidonia, 
ahio bore oaklroQa on their anna. 
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daims great antiquity. It was the langaage of 
an enter{Nrising commercial people, and was well 
adapted to be a vehicle for romantic and national 
songs. 

The exact identity of duration of the two 
dyuBBties of Plantagenets and Aragonese sove- 
reigns invites comparison. The heiress PetronUla 
was the contemporary of our Empress Maud ; and 
Ferdinand^ the last male of his race, was the 
contemporary of our last Plantagenets Richard III. 
They were neighbours, the Pyrenees only separat- 
ing Gascony of the Plantagenets from Aragon and 
Catalonia. They were cousins through Eleanor 
of Ftovence. They were more than cousins, for 
Raymond, the husband of Petronilla, chose our 
Henry 11. for the guardian of his children, and 
the greatest of our kings, Edward I., was the 
trusted umpire selected by Pedro III. of Aragon, 
and the intended father-in-law of his son. Both 
families were composed of remarkable men, re- 
nowned for chivalry, bravery, and, in more 
instances than was the case in most dynasties, 
for wisdom as rulers. 

Pedro II. of Aragon reigned from 1196 to 
1213. He and his cousin En Nuno de Sans 
fought at the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa side 
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by side with the kings of Castille and Navarre. 
It was the great conflict which finally settled the 
preponderance of Christians over Moors. After 
that famous victory the expulsion of the latter 
was only a question of time. Pedro married the 
heiress of Montpellier and became the Lord of 
that barony, as well as of Roussillon and 
Cerdana. This brought him in contact with Simon 
de Montfort ; and the King of Aragon appears to 
have made an agreement with Simon by which 
he gave his only son Jayme to be brought up at 
Carcassonne with a view to his eventual marriage 
with a daughter of De Montfort. Afterwards a 
war broke out between Aragon and Carcassonne, 
and Pedro was slain in a battle near the castle of 
Muret. 

The heir of Aragon was at Carcassonne, in 
the power of his father's enemy, and was only six 
years of age. He was bom on February 8, 1208. 
Simon de Montfort at first refused to give him up ; 
but, owing to the intervention of the Pope, he was 
restored to his subjects, and arrived at Mont- 
pellier in safety with his cousin Ramon Berenguer 
of Provence, who was the same age. This com- 
panion of Jayme was the future grandfather of 
Edward I. of England. 
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Jayme I. of Aragon, smnamed the Conqueror, 
was among the greatest sovereigns in an age of 
great sovereigns, the age of Edward I. of England, 
of St. Louis of France, of St. Fernando of Castille, 
of Frederick 11. of Germany. Accepted by his 
Parliament and guarded by his nobles during his 
minority, Jayme entered upon his duties as ruler 
of a free people with every advantage. His person 
is described by Desclot. He was very tall — over 
six feet — with broad shoulders, small waist, and 
well-proportioned limbs. He had a fair rosy com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and auburn hair. He was 
strong and active, very expert in all exercises on 
foot or horseback, valiant and well-practised in 
arms. He was courteous and affable to all classes 
of people, and he was as merciful as he was brave. 
There is one charming incident which throws a 
very pleasant light on his character. It is related 
in his own journal. His tent had been pitched 
in one place for a considerable time, and when the 
camp was moving it was foimd that a swallow had 
built its nest between the tent-poles. The King 
ordered that the tent was to remain pitched and 
guarded until the young swallows could fly, saying 
that the mother-bird had put herself under his 
protection, and that he could not disappoint her. 
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Jayme, when a boy, was married to a princess of 
Castille, and had a son by her named Alonso, 
who died young. Bat the mother of his other 
children was Violante, daughter of King Andrew 
of Hungary and sister of St. Isabel 

The first great enterprise undertaken by Eong 
Jajrme was the expulsion of the Moors from the 
Balearic Islands, which they had possessed for 
five hundred years. 

Majorca, with its satellites Minorca and Iyi9a, 
forms a very fine possession. The largest of the 
islands, with its fifty miles of extent and area 
covering 1,300 square miles, is nearly square, 
with its two large bays of Palma and Alcudia on 
either side and a projection to the south-west; 
but the grace and beauty of its outline should 
have saved it from being called a 'quadrilateral 
trapezoid.' A fine range of mountains, mainly of 
Jurassic limestone (lias), occupies the western and 
northern sides of the island, with peaks rising to 
near 5,000 feet. The 'Puig Galatzo,' in sight 
from Palma, is 3,600, and the ' Puig Major,' 
farther north, 4,700 feet in height. The moun- 
tainous part contains lovely valleys, with much 
terrace-cultivation of oranges and olives, many 
flowering shrubs, and with the higher slopes clothed 
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in forests of Aleppo pines. From this deep green 
vegetation perpendicular cli£b and peaks of white 
marUe stand out against the deep blue sky. 
Thtfe are lower hills near the south coast, but 
the rest of the island is a most fertile huerta or 
garden, covered with almond and apricot trees, 
and crops or pasture beneath them. In the early 
spring the whole is one vast sea of almond-blossom. 
Ancient dive and carob trees take the place of 
almonds near the skirts of the mountains. On 
the northern side of the mountains, especially 
at Hiramar, with the sea far below and the 
white peaks shooting up into the sky, the scene 
is a perfect dream of loveliness. 

The Arab conquerors fully appreciated the 
beauty and advantages of Majorca, with its 
inheritance of Carthaginian and Roman tradi- 
tions, ruins, and aqueducts. For does not the 
chronicler Ask-shakandi describe the island as 
* one of the most fertile and best cultivated 
countries that Grod ever made, and the most 
abundant in provisions of all kinds ' ? while the 
poet Ibnn-1-labbeneh tells us that to its capital 
' the ringdove lent the prismatic colours of his 
collar, and the peacock his beautiful variegated 
plumage ' ! 
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It was in 716 that Abdallah, the son of Mnsa, 
overran the Balearic Islands, and they became 
part of the empire of the Beni UmiyyalL During 
this period they were folly occupied by Moors and 
Arabs. When the great Cordovan empire fell to 
pieces, a man of remarkable courage and ability 
was governor of the town of Denia, on the Valen- 
cian coast. This was Mujahid ibn Al Amiri, 
sumamed Abu-l-jajrush, or the father of the army. 
He was a Cordovan, and a freed man of Abdu-r- 
rahman, son of the great conqueror Almanzor. 
Mujahid retained possession of Denia, and made 
himself Amir of the Balearic Islands in 1016. He 
was an undaunted warrior, an experienced sailor, 
and his large fleet dominated the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. His son Ali, sumamed Al Muhtadi, 
succeeded him in 1046, and was in dose alliance 
with the Christian Count of Barcelona, Raymond 
Berenger I. A remarkable grant has been pre- 
served by which Ali ordered that all the Christian 
clergy of Denia and the Balearic Islands were to 
be under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Barcelona. 
It is a proof of the liberal and tolerant spirit which 
actuated the Spanish Muhammadan princes. Ali 
was dethroned by one of his oflBicers named 
Mubashir, who reigned until 1114, and from that 
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tdme, though the islanders throve and their capital 
was enriched, the rulers became aggressive and 
piratical. They were kept in check to some 
extent by the fleets of the republic of Pisa ; but 
they made raids on the Catalonian coast, and even 
sacked Barcelona on one occasion and killed its 
Count. No Christian ship was safe, and at last 
the cup of their iniquity was full. King Jayme 
resolved that Majorca must be conquered and that 
the Moorish must be replaced by a Catalan popula- 
tion. It was time. The chroniclers call the Moor 
who was then ruling at Majorca ^ Sheikh Bohibe,' 
but his real name appears to have been Abu 
Tahye ibn Ali Imran At-tinmeleli. 

King Jayme, by keeping a journal, had an 
immense advantage over other sovereigns. His 
autobiography is deeply interesting in itself: its 
truthfulness is self-evident, and it checks and 
sometimes disproves the tales of careless chroniclers. 
It was printed at Valencia in 1474 in Catalan, the 
language in which it was written ; was printed in 
Spanish for Philip II. in 1557 ; and Mr. Forster's 
English translation, edited by Don Pascual 
Gayangos, was published in 1883. Here we have 
a detailed narrative of the conquest of Majorca at 
first hand. 
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The young King was only in his twentieth year 
when the great enterprise was undertaken* He 
ruled over a free people, and it was necessary to 
call together the Ricos Hombres, the prelates, and 
the procurators of towns, and to submit his project 
for their approval They assembled in the old 
palace of the Counts of Barcelona. Their assent 
was unanimous and enthusiastic. The Archbishop 
of Tarragona, too old to go himself, promised to 
equip one hundred knights and one thousand 
infantry. Then up rose En Berenguer de Falou, 
the Bishop of Barcelona, who was not to be out- 
done. He declared that he would go himself with 
130 knights, one thousand soldiers, and a galley, 
and that he would not return until the conquest 
was complete. Other prelates — canons, abbots, 
and monks — ^followed these examples, down to the 
sacristan of Gerona, who promised to equip ten 
knights. The most able and experienced general 
among the nobles was the King's cousin En Nuno 
Sans, the Count of Roussillon, and he spoke in the 
names of the principal Ricos Hombres, who were 
En Guillem de Moncada, Viscount of Beame by 
marriage, a very great vassal ; Ponce Hugo, Count 
of Ampurias ; Ramon de Moncada ; Bernardo de 
Santa Eugenia de Torrella ; Jofre, Viscount of 
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Bocaberti ; Hugo de Mataplana — all promiaiiig to 
eqnip knights and foot soldiero according to their 
means. The young son of a (German connt, named 
Carroz, and many other volunteers, also followed 
the King. 

Ramon de Flegamans, a wealthy merchant of 
Barcelona, contracted to supply arms, si^e 
equipage, and provisions; and the thoroughness 
with which this was done impresses the reader, 
more than the numbers of troops, with the wealth 
and resources of the great Oatalonian seaport. 
As many as 143 vesseb were assembled, including 
26 full-sized ships, 18 undecked 'taridas,* and 
100 flat-bottomed boats. The largest ship came 
from Narbonne, and had three decks. The army 
consisted of 16,000 infantry and 1,600 cavaby. 
All the latest machines for hurling stones and 
protecting the besiegers were provided by the 
enterprising Flegamans. 

The vessels were assembled at the small ports 
of Salou and Cambrils, near Tarragona, and the 
expedition sailed cm September 1, 1229. The 
King's orders were that the ship of Captain 
Nicolas Bonet, with En Guillermo de Moncada on 
board, should lead, and that young Carroz should 
command the rear ship. The King was in a 
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giBey bdfli^iiiig to MontpeDief; his Urthjdaoe. 
lliefe was a ligjit wind frcmi tiie ahofe, bat before 
evening it b^an to blow haid from the south- 
west, with a veiy heayj sea. The ships were 
dose-hanled, and making soch bad weather that 
the pflot wanted to put back. The King would 
not hear of it. Towards sunset of the following 
day the land was in si^t, and next morning the 
fleet was off Pdlenza, the north-east extreme of 
Majorca. But suddenly a strong 'Ptoyen9al' 
wind sprang np, and the ships were in great danger 
of being driven on shore. By advice of an ex- 
perienced sailor, they stood along the north-west 
coast of the island until the south-west extremity 
was reached at a (dace called Palomera. The 
Song's galley arrived first, and was followed by 
the rest of the fleet, not one being missing. There 
was a consultation with En Nuno and the Moncadas, 
when it was agreed that the galleys should ex. 
amine the south-west coast for a good place to 
land, while the rest of the fleet remained at 
anchor. The King landed on a rock between the 
island of Dragonera and the main, called Fantaleu, 
where he passed the following Sunday. The 
Moors had discovered the hostile fleet, and lined 
the shore with a strong force of horse and foot. 
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At midnight the fleet was got under way, 
with all lights out, and in prof onnd silence. The 
main portion anchored in the bay of Santa Ponza, 
and the rest in a neighbouring roadstead called 
Porrasa. Thence the coast rons south to Oape 
Calafiguera, and sweeps round the bay of Palma. 
Here ELing Jayme landed with his army. 
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CHAPTER n 

Tells how King Jayme won a victory over the Moon of liajoroa ; 
and gives some account of the Moorish capital 

The little bay of Santa Fonza was alive with 
boats from the ships, pulling to the shore. The 
first to land was a young Catalan ensign named 
Bernardo de Riudemeya, who waved his pennon 
as a sign for the others to follow him. As a reward 
the King granted him the estate of Santa Ponza in 
fee-simple. He was followed by 700 men and the 
chief oflBicers, including En Nuno, En Ramon de 
Moncada, En Bernardo de Santa Eugenia de 
Torrella, Bernardo de Champans, the Master of 
the Temple, and his knights, making about 150 
horse. A reconnaissance by Ramon de Moncada 
found an advanced guard of Moors about a mile 
away, which was attacked and put to flight. 
When the King landed, he heard that this encounter 
was proceeding, so he galloped oS to the scene of 
action with forty attendant knights. Seeing a 
body of 400 Moorish infantry on a spur of the 
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hills, he attacked them furiously, put them to 
flight, and returned well pleased. He found his 
nobles in some alarm for his safety, and he was 
seriously taken to task for running such risks 
when so much depended on his life. Guillem de 
Moncada told him that he ought to recollect that 
the lives of all of them depended upon his safety. 

The rest of the cavalry had arrived in the 
rear squadron and had been landed at Porrasa, 
where it was ascertained that the Moorish Amir 
witii a large army was at Porto Pi, a small harbour 
between Porrasa and the capital of the island. 
This news was brought to the King at midnight, 
and he called a council of war, when it was deter- 
mined to give the troops a good night's rest 
before the expected battle. At dawn Jayme and 
his nobles heard Mass, and a sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Barcelona. All prayed fervently, 
and were resolved upon victory. The King and 
moet of his friends had received the Sacrament 
before starting, at Salou; but En Guillem de 
Moncada had delayed until this moment, desiring 
to do so on the very eve of battle. 

Then the Moncadas, Mataplana, and some 
other knights, with 5,000 men, commenced a 
rairid advance against the enemy, apparently 
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Without orders. The Count of Ampnrias followed 
with his men. A desperate fight was commenced, 
the Moors beLog in overwhelming numbers. Seeing 
the danger, the King gaUoped forward with a 
sin^e knight, named Rocafort, in hopes of beiog 
in time to make the vanguard halt until the rest 
of the army could come up. He sent back 
Rocafort, when he heard the clang of arms, with 
an urgent message to En Nuno to bring up sup- 
ports, as the vanguard was surrounded. Jayme 
was in extreme anxiety. He was heard to say to 
himself, *En Nuno delays much. The Holy 
Virgin preserve us ! ' An experienced veteran. 
En Nuno saw that all was in order before he led 
the main body of the army into battle. 

In about an hour En Nuno came to where the 
King was, who had gaUoped forward without 
arming himself. Bertran de Naya, one of his 
servants, brought the royal accoutrements, and 
Jayme put on his quilted coat, his coat of mail, 
and iron cap in the field. He told the general 
that the vanguard was engaged with the whole 
force of the enemy, and a rapid advance was 
made to the scene of action. Here the King met 
a knight named En Guillem de Mediona, who had 
great fame as a jouster in tournaments. He was 
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coming oat of the battle. He said he had been 
wounded by a stone on the lip. In a severe tone, 
King Jayme said that it was not seemly to retire 
owing to so slight a hurt. Mediona blushed with 
shame, turned his horse's head and galloped into 
the thick of the fight, where he found a soldier's 
deatL 

The King had been delayed by the necessity 
of putting on his armour. He then advanced up 
a hill which to this day is called ^ El CoUado del 
Rey,' attended by only twelve soldiers. On reach- 
ing the summit he found En Nuno marshalling 
his forces for the battle, and close at hand the 
vast army of the Moors, with the Amir's red-and- 
white banner, the staff surmounted by a human 
head. The King, full of martial ardour, wanted 
to charge at once, but was restrained by En Nunc. 
Both armies joined battle, and, after a long- 
contested engagement, the Moors broke and fled. 
The rout was so complete that the Amir took 
refuge in the mountains instead of returning to his 
capital The Aragonese troops were too tired to 
continue the pursuit, and soon very sad news was 
brought respecting the fate of the vanguard. 

The Bishop of Barcelona had to announce to 
the King that both En Guillem de Moncada, 

o2 
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Yiscount of Bearne, and Rn Samcm Moncada were 
slain, and that neaily all their men were cat to 
pieces before the main body of the army arnved 
on the fidd. Hugo de Mataplana was also among 
the slain. Tonng Jayme bnrat into tears at the 
loss of so many dear friends and comrades. The 
whole army monmed with their ELing. But they 
were now in a^t of the beantifol city, the capture 
of which wonld be the crown of their enterprise. 
The King was dead tired and nearly faunished, for 
he had eaten nothing all day. Going down a 
mountain spur, in company with En Nunc, they 
came upon a tent {tttched under the jnne-trees, 
amidst brushwood consisting of tree heaths, 
lentisco, and wild lavender. There was the smell 
of a good dinner in preparation, and here the 
tired warriors appeased their hunger, their host 
being En Oliver de Termens, a gallant Frenchman 
of Roussillon. When the King rose from an 
excellent meal he said, 'Ben dinat,' which in 
Catalan means ' well dined.' The spot retains the 
name to this day. Long the property of the 
Caro family, from which sprang that gallant 
Marquis de la Romana who brought the Spanish 
troops from Denmark to join in the War of In- 
dependence, the historical spot has been much 
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changed in recent times. A stately castle with 
towers at the angles, surrounded by gardens and 
orange-groves, has taken the place of En Oliver's 
tent where the young King dined so well 680 
years ago. It was built in recent years by the 
Hungarian Marquesa de la Romana, who after- 
wards sold it. The castle of Bendinat is now 
owned by the Marquis de la Torre. 

The interment of the great lords who were 
slain in the vanguard was conducted with all the 
pomp that was possible. A stone piUar surmounted 
by an iron cross now marks the spot. On one side 
is the date, September 12, 1229 ; on another the 
date of erection^ 1884; and on a third the arms 
of Barcelona impaling those of Moncada {gules, 
four bezants in pale). It is on the left-hand side 
of the road, just halfway between Palma and 
Andraix, under the shade of a fine old pine-tree. 

The scene of these military operations is 
exceedingly beautiful. The spurs from the main 
chain of mountains by the western sea are well 
covered with pine and ilex forests, and rise one 
behind the other. From them spurs covered with 
olives and carob-trees and an undergrowth of 
bdght green crops and grass slope down to the 
tea. Some of the spurs form a lower chain. 
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called the Sierra de Burguesa, overlooking Porto 
Pi and the capital. 

The exposed bay of Palma, fifteen miles across, 
has the little harbour of Porto Pi on the west side, 
and the city of Mallorca, afterwards called Palma, 
in its centre. In Moorish times the city was an 
important commercial port, with a great fleet of 
piratical gaJleys. It had a strong wall and ditoh, 
and eight gates. The bed of a mountain torrent 
formed the moat on the west side. On the sea- 
face there were three gates: one leading to the 
mole, called ^ the Gate of Chains ' ; another to the 
west, called BaJbelet^ leading from the Dar-as- 
Sandd or arsenal, corrupted by the Catalans into 
^ AtarazanaJ In the east of the sea-wall was 
the Hioolbdet. On the right of the Gate of Chains^ 
within the walls, stood the Moorish palace, which 
appears to have been a small town in itself, called 
El Medtnah, and by the Spaniards to this day 
Almtidaina. On the east side there was a gate 
near the south-east angle, since closed up. Near 
the north-east angle was the Bdaloofol, called by 
the Spaniards ^ Pin&uia.' On the north side was 
the Barbolely now the Puerto de Jesue. The Moors 
had two gates on the side of the torrent^ facing 
west, the Beialbdet, since dosed, and the gate 
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of Porto Pi, now called Catalina. Altogether 
there seem to have been eight gates in the Moorish 
walls. Besides the Almudama there was a strong 
castle near the south-east angle of the town, 
which was given to the Knights Templars, and 
near the centre stood the chief mosque. Of other 
public buildings in Moorish times there is no notice. 
The city of the Moors, owing to its wealth 
and importance, must have contained many fine 
and richly furnished houses ; but such an active 
energetic people as the Catalans very soon replaced 
them with churches, convents, and houses in their 
own style, and there is but one vestige left. Walk- 
ing down a street at the back of the cathedral, 
called 'Serra,' to the sea-face, the shrubs and 
flowers of a garden show themselves over a high 
walL A flight of steps leads to the garden, and in 
one comer an archway opens on the ruins of a 
Moorish bath, though nothing is left but the bare 
brickwork. There is a dome supported by twelve 
pillars, with capitals apparently from the ruins of 
a Roman temple, the pillars about eight feet high, 
and the conventional leaf capitals not exactly 
fitting them. Round the dome there is a vaulted 
passage, with recesses for piping. This is aU that 
remains to bear witness of the Moorish palaces 
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and houses, with their wealth of arabesque work 
and bright colouring, their marble pillars and 
pavements, their cool gardens and fountains and 
luxurious baths. All is now a dream of the long- 
buried past. 
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CHAPTER III 

Telk how En Jayme besieged and took the capital, conquered 
the whole island, and became the first Christian King of Majorca 

The rout of the Moorisli army removed any 
obstacle to the commencement of the siege of the 
capital The western side of the walls faced the 
Catalans as they approached from the hills above 
Porto Pi, but it was defended by a torrent-bed. 
After a careful reconnaissance, it was resolved to 
deliver the main attack on the north-east side, at 
the Bdaloofd gate, called by the Spaniards 
* Pintada.^ Accordingly the King formed his 
camp facing this gate and about a mile distant, 
at a place still called ' El Real,' or ^ the camp/ 
It was surrounded by a ditch and strong palisades, 
for it appears that the infantry went to sleep on 
board the ships every night, leaving only the 
knights and artillery in the camp. 

Mallorca was very strongly fortified, the walls 
being of great thickness, with towers at intervals. 
It was therefore determined to batter down the 
walls and make a breach with the artillery so 
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efficiently provided by the zealous contractor, 
Ramon de Plegamans. The King mentions four 
kinds of artillery for hurling rocks against the walls, 
which he calls trebuchets or catapults, almajanachs, 
rfyumrfui, and /one&ob, the latter being the stone 
ba&s themsehres, not the machines. These were 
1^ knst things in si^e artillery ; but the King 
wiBS wx ccmmt with them and ordered a still 
k2»r Trariiine to be constructed out of the yards 
jjnc skfesss of the ships, as weU as mantellos for the 
TC^HUMtioii of the workmen. The Moors had similar 
jRLlMtT within the walls, one of their machines 
wh^ sqKh a range as to reach the Christian camp. 
T^ nalous ardour of the Catalan army was 
«fttTilated and kept alive not only by the ex* 
juai^ of the young King, but also by the fiery 
ai^c^iKnoe of a friar preacher named IGguel Fabra. 
All wvcked alike, from the King himself to the 
:iMUKi6l labourer. But although a continual 
wasc^ was l^pt round the walls, the Amir sue- 
x>mcmL <tte dark night in effecting an entrance 
^^t^ a ^M»ttW <vf his fc^owos. 

T\^ lHov^n wvK not without supporters out- 
><ci«^ ^ wiL w)k> wyfl^ ready to harass the 
s^>^MiiM< kW <A tit^ pnncipal Moslem chie& 
u ^4^^ ii»MMittte >«%^ Fkuh-billah ("Conqueror 
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by the grace of God '), a word corrupted by the 
Spaniards into * Infantilla.' About two Spanish 
leagues ^ from the town there was an abundant 
spring, with a channel leading from it, bearing a 
copious supply of good water. The Christian camp 
was pitched by the side of this channel. The place 
where the spring rises is called Canet, near the foot 
of the mountains. The actual spring was on a 
wooded hill sloping down to a beautiful little 
valley, with the main range of the mountains on 
the other side. Fatih-billah hoped to do irre- 
parable injury to the besiegers by cutting ofi their 
water-supply. So one night he went to Canet 
with 500 footmen and 100 horse, occupied the 
hill where the spring rises, and began to turn the 
water into another channel. Directly this was 
known at the camp, the King despatched a much 
larger force under En Nuno and Torrella, which 
surprised the Moors at their work. There was a 
desperate encounter on the hillside ; Fatih-billah 
was killed, his men were cut to pieces, and the 
spring remained in possession of the Catalans. 
How changed is now the scene! The large 
country house of the descendants of Torrella 
dominates the valley of Canet, with its beautiful 

> Nine miles. 
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gardens and woods of fir-trees and heath beyond. 
The hillside is terraced for olive-trees and carobs ; 
and a few years ago a stalactite cave was dis- 
covered there, several hundred yards in length, the 
entrance to which is close to the spot where the 
battle between En Nuno and Fatih-billah must 
have been fought. The cave was then unknown. 
It would easily have held the whole of the Moorish 
force, and the Catalans would have been unaware 
of their proximity. The discovery appears to 
have been made owing to a perforation in the 
roof of the cave which made a hole in a field above. 

This was the last attempt to molest the 
besiegers from outside, or by sallies in force. 
Nevertheless the Eang caused a tower called ' El 
Torre de las Lanoveras,' between the capital and 
Porto Pi, to be fortified, and a guard to be 
stationed there, so as to keep a dose watch on 
the movements of the enemy. 

The Catalans received important assistance 
from the friendship of a very influential Moor 
named Benahabet, who was anxious to be on the 
winning side. He was highly connected, was 
Governor of Pollenza and Inca, and owner of the 
beautiful countiy seat of Alfavia. He sent a 
messenger declaring that he would place a third 
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ika island in the power of King Jayme. Soon 
^4&rds he came himself with a very large 
of fresh provisions, and was received into 
fB grace. The supply was renewed every 
Benahabet suggested that, as the towns 
joriBdiction had submitted, two principal 
officers should be sent to bear rule over 
and to administer justice. Two such 
-one a native of Barcelona, the other of 
ller^were appointed with the title of 
Ift,* or Judge. 
The besiegers continued to work hard at the 
[vpmaches and mines, both sides receiving much 
ijury from the stone-hurling artillery. Seeing 
lie rapid progress of the Christians, the Amir 
I *Mde a request that the Eang would send some one 
■^-ft fr^nt with Ivim. En Nuno went, with a dozen 
r "Sttendant knights and an interpreter. The Amir 
' o£Eered to pay all the expenses of the expedition 
if the Christians would depart ; but the Eang 
positively refused to consider any such terms. 
The Amir then prayed for a second interview, and 
pitched a sumptuously furnished tent near Porto 
Pi. Hostilities were suspended, and En Nuno 
came again. The Amir made a dissertation on 
the impossibility of taking so strong a place, and 
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merely offered the same terms. When this was 
again refused, he offered five besants for each 
man, woman, and child, and to surrender the 
town, if he was allowed a number of ships sufficient 
to take all his people to Barbary. En Nuno came 
back with this offer, but the relations and friends 
of the Moncadas insisted that the place should be 
taken without any treaty or agreement. At first 
En Ja,yme was inclined to accept the Moor's offer, 
but eventually he gave way to the strong feeling 
of his nobles, and all negotiations were broken off. 
As soon as he found that there was no hope 
from negotiation, the Amir resolved upon a 
desperate defence. He addressed his people, 
urging them to defend their religion, their liberty, 
and their homes to the death. He met with a 
determined response, and the resistance became 
more fierce and desperate than ever. The Count 
of Ampurias conducted the mining operations, 
and eventually at least forty yards of the wall 
fell in. The breach was defended with such 
furious valour that the besiegers were forced to 
retire, while the Moors hastily built up another 
wall. A few dsjs afterwards, on the Saturday 
after St. Andrew's,^ another piece of the wall, 

' NoYemberSO. 
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with a tower, fell in heaps. With the accord of 
the anny, the King then resolved to deliver the 
assault on the following Sunday morning. Still 
the resistance was so resolute, the furious struggles 
for positions so prolonged, that it was the last day 
of December before the general assault could be 
given* 

At dawn the troops heard Mass and received 
the Sacrament. The King made a speech to 
animate the men, with whom he promised to 
conquer or die. They advanced to the ruined 
walls, where the ' Puerta Pintada * stood, and 300 
footmen rushed over the breach, followed by 
cavalry. The Moorish Amir was at the head of 
his bravest warriors, and soon a desperate battle 
was raging in the street now called ^ San Miguel.' 
Mounted on a white horse, and armed at all points, 
the gallant Moor courted death, and kept shouting 
to his men, ' Stand firm ! Stand firm ! ' The 
brave defenders died in heaps where they stood, 
but the impulse of the Catalans was irresistible, 
and they reached the front of the chief mosque, 
leaving heaps of dead behind them. 

This mosque was turned into the first Christian 
place of worship, and is now the church of San 
Miguel The figure-head of the King's galley 
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was a Virgin and Child. It was placed in the 
church of San Miguel, where it remains to this 
day. 

Here there was a pause. The Moors still 
fought hard to prevent a further advance into 
their city, while stones and timber were hurled 
upon the assailants by women and children on 
the roofe. So long as their Amir led them the 
Moors continued the struggle, but at last he 
retired in despair. Then the inhabitants began 
to pour out of the gates now called Jesus and 
Catalina, and fled towards the mountains. The 
dead could be counted by thousands. The King 
placed himself at the head of his troops and led 
them through the town until he reached the 
^Almudaina' palace on the sea-face. Those 
within it surrendered on condition that theb 
lives were spared. 

The house in which his brave antagonist the 
Amir Abu Tahye had taken refuge was pointed 
out to King Jayme. He went there, accompanied 
by his cousin En Nuno. When he entered the 
room, the Amir, who was in a white burnous and 
quilted coat, stood up and tendered his submission. 
The King received it with courtesy, promised the 
Amir his life, and treated him with coiudderatioiiy 
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giving him in charge to two of his nobles. En 
Jayme found the Amir's son, a boy aged about 
fourteen, in the ' Almudaina.' He adopted the 
young Moorish prince, converted him, and eventu- 
ally granted him a considerable estate in Aragon, 
where he married the fair Eva de Roldan and 
became Baron of Hillueca and Gbtor. 

Having placed a strong guard over the treasury 
in the * Almudaina/ the King, quite worn out by 
tiie &tigne of so many days of anxiety and fighting, 
retired to rest in the Moorish palace. On the 
Mlowing morning the city was given up to sack, 
and the spoils were enormous, consisting of great 
quantities of gold and silver in many shapes, rich 
dothing, arms, horses, and a thousand other forms 
of riches. The soldiers were well repaid for their 
labours. The sacking of the town was allowed to 
proceed for eight dajrs continuously. As many as 
180 Christian captives were foimd and liberated. 
Efforts were then made to bury the dead, but they 
were ineffectual, and a terrible pestilence broke 
out. One of the first victims was the Count of 
Ampurias ; many other leading nobles perished, 
and great ravages were made among the sdldiers 
before the pestilence subsided. 

The Catalan force had been much reduced by 

D 
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losses duiing the siege, by some having returned 
home, and by the pestilence, and no reinforce- 
ments had arrived. Yet the King insisted upon 
attacking a large body of Moors who had taken 
refuge in the mountains. Fortunately, the im- 
pregnable castle of Alaro, which he left on his 
right as he advanced, had been secured by his 
ally Benahabet, and was not in the hands of the 
Moors. The King led his men to the skirts of 
the mountains, at a place called Bunola, where 
he appears to have sustained a serious reverse. 
The Catalans fled before the mountaineers, and 
never stopped until they reached Benahabet's 
town of Inca, near the centre of the island. The 
Eang followed the fugitives with only forty atten- 
dant knights, and sternly upbraided them for their 
cowardice. He then returned to Palma with his 
beaten troops. 

Soon afterwards a welcome reinforcement 
arrived, which, however, only consisted of fifteen 
well-armed knights. But their leader was a man 
of exceptional importance. Hugo de Folch Alguer 
was Master of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
in Aragon and Catalonia, and was a veteran for 
whom the King had a great r^ard. His request 
for a grant of land for his Order was opposed at 
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first by the nobles who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day. It speaks much for the tact and 
conciliatory skill of the young King that he even- 
tually succeeded in making the grant to the Master 
with the consent and approval of all concerned in 
the division of the land. 

En Jajrme then resolved to lead an expedition 
against the Moors who had taken refuge in the 
hills towards the south-east angle of the island. 
Accompanied by En Nuno, the Bishop of Barcelona, 
and the Master of the Hospitallers, the King 
advanced to the site of Manacor, now the centre 
of a vine-growing district. Here the neWs came 
that many Moors were concealed, with their 
riches, in almost inaccessible caves near the 
south coast. 

On the coast near Manacor is the Cueva del 
Drachy one of the largest stalactite caves in 
Europe, with several subsidiary caves and an 
undergroimd lake, over which the mjnriads of 
stalactites present a fairy-like scene. Farther to 
the eastward the caves of Arta are of still greater 
extent, nearly 300 yards long, in three vast vaulted 
halls, roofed by magnificent stalactites, some of 
them assuming marvellous shapes. The approach 
to the entrance, where there is a splendid view 

d2 
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over the sea, has now been made easy enough. In 
the thirteenth century it was extremely difficult 
and perilous. The young King led an assault on 
the caves of Arta, but, unable to face the hail- 
stonn of missiles on so narrow and dangerous a 
path, his men were repulsed. A retreat was un- 
avmdable» and En J&yme went to dinner. The 
Master of St John, with his knights, then en- 
deavoured to set fire to some huts built round 
the entrance of the caves. The plan was to 
send two knights on to the heights above the 
entrance, whence they were to shower down 
darts made with artificial fire, so as to bum the 
huts and fill the cave with suffocating smoke. 
Two brothers named Antonio and Perote Moix 
volunteered for this dangerous service. The plan 
was successful, and the Moors, from fear of 
suffocation, offered to surrender if no succour 
reached them in eight days. Meanwhile the 
Catalans were suffering from want of provisiona. 
The King himself, with En Nu&o and a hundred 
followers, only had seven loaves of bread amongst 
them for a whole day. The rest of the army fed 
on com stored in the forms. The young son of 
Ramon de Moncada, who secured the bread, 
received for his arms ^ an a fidd gules seven loaves or.- 
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On Palm Sunday, 1230, the Moorish fugitives 
in the various caves surrendered, to the number 
of 1,600 men, women, and children, with an 
immense quantity of wheat and barley, cows and 
aheep, and jewels of gold and silver. En Jajrme 
returned in triumph to Palma, where his satis- 
faction was increased by the arrival of a large rein< 
foroement. Soon afterwards some of the M6ors in 
the western mountains submitted to the conqueror. 

The King busied himself with the political 
settlement of the land, dividing the estates among 
his nobles and knights, and granting very exten- 
sive privileges to the Catalan settlers. He then 
resolved to return to his Continental dominions. 
En Bernardo de Santa Eugenia, Lord of Torrella, 
was appointed the first Governor and Captain- 
General of the kingdom of Majorca. His descen- 
dants still enjoy the quinta of Canet and other 
estates granted to him. His brother was the first 
Bishop. The Moorish prisoners were made to 
labour on the public works. Those who had sub- 
mitted volimtarily were allowed to retain houses 
and lands, pajdng rent and cultivating the ground. 
Some became Christians. Soon many settlers 
arrived with their wives, while many wives of the 
soldiers joined their husbands. 
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At length the day came for the King to depart. 
He was much beloved, and there was general 
mouming. He made a farewell speech, and the 
knights who had gone through so many dangers 
and hardships with him were affected to tears. 
With (mly two galleys King Jayme embarked at 
the port of Palomera on October 28, 1230, and 
landed near Tarragona. He was received with 
great rejoicings by all classes of the people. 
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CHAPTER IV 

King Jftyme's last vintB — Settlement of the island— Acts and 
death of Ja3^nie L, fiist King of Majoroa 

Thb Betdement of the country was continued 
under Bernardo de Torrella, though there were 
still about two thousand Moors holding out in the 
mountains under a chief called by the Spaniards 
Xoarp. Soon alarming news arrived that the 
King of Tunis was preparing to reconquer Mallorca 
with a large army, and that he had collected a 
great number of ships to transport it. The 
tidings were sent to the King, and were confirmed 
by Plegamans, who was a newsagent as well as a 
contractor. En Jayme resolved to go in person 
to defend his island, in spite of the remonstrances 
of many of his councillors, who deprecated his 
exposure to so many dangers. The old Archbishop 
of Tarragona went so far as to try and hold him 
round the waist when he was getting into the boat 
at Salou. 

This time the King brought with him a cousin 
to be Viceroy of Mallorca, in the person of the 
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In&mte Pedro of Portugal. This piince's moUier 
was Aldonza, sister of Alonso II. of Aragon and 
wife of Sancho, King of Portugal ; so that Pedro 
was a first cousiii of King Jayme's father — ^the same 
relation as En Nuno. He married the Countess of 
Urgd, the greatest heiress in Aragon, and acquired 
a position of importance in the country. The 
Countess had died without children, and Pedro 
received Mallorca on condition that he surrendered 
all his rights in the county of Urgel. He seems to 
have been a weak man, fond of his ease, and all 
real power remained with TorreUa and others 
trusted by the King. 

En Jayme, accompanied by En Nuno and the 
Portuguese prince, sailed from Salou, and in two 
days his little fleet was anchored in the port of 
SoUer, where the jojivl ne¥rs was received that 
the King of Tunis had abandoned his intended 
invasion, at all events for that year. The port of 
Soller is on the north side of the island, about two 
miles from the town, which is in the midst of a 
lovely valley surrounded by magnificent mountain 
peaks. Rich in the products of its harvests, Soller 
was even then a place of trade, and En Jayme 
found a Grenoese vessel loading in its port The 
King must have been struck by the wonderful 
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beauty of this side of his island, which he had not 
seen before. Snliar (Soller) in Arabic means a 
shell, like the golden shell at Palenno. It is 
now, and probably was then, golden with orange 
and lemon gardens; the higher slopes of the 
mountains covered with pine and carob trees, 
and the grand peaks raising their heads into the 
sky. The loftiest peak in the island, ' Puig Mayor 
d'en Torrello' (4,700 feet) is not in sight, being 
concealed by the second highest, the 'Puig de 
Massonella' (4,400 feet), on which the King 
probably saw patches of snow. To the north- 
east is a striking peak, called ' Puig de L'Ofre ' 
(3,600 feet), and to the south the * Teix ' of 
Valdemosa (3,400 feet). In the division the King 
gave two-thirds of the Soller valley to the Count 
of Ampudia, and one-third to Gaston de Moncada, 
whose father was slain in the battle of Santa 
Ponza. In riding from Soller to Palma King 
Jayme had to cross a mountain saddle 2,000 feet 
high, whence he had glorious views of the Soller 
valley on one side, and of the fertile ' garden ' of 
Palma on the other. At the end of the descent is 
the estate of Alfavia, the enchanting country seat 
of Jayme's Moorish ally, Benahabet. The estate 
had been granted to En Nunc, but the Moorish 
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owners were allowed to retain it on paying a quit- 
rent. Here the Edng probably rested before 
riding across the ^huerta' or garden, to Palma, 
where he was received with transports of joy by 
the people. 

The King was unable to remain long away 
from his Continental dominions. He left the 
Infante Pedro of Portugal as Viceroy, Bernardo 
de Torrella and a knight named Pedro Maza being 
the real governors. 

There were still over two thousand insurgent 
Moors in the recesses of the mountains, and their 
leader refused to surrender to anyone but the 
King himself. On this being represented to En 
Jayme, he resolved to pay a third visit to his 
island kingdom, and sailed from Salou with three 
galleys in May 1232. He landed at Porto Pi, and 
was joyfully received by his loyal subjects, who 
were able to show him great progress in the public 
works at Palma. The cathedral had been traced 
out on a site facing the sea, close to the east wall 
of the Almudaina, and the royal chapel, which 
was to be the apse containing the high altar, was 
actually finished. Between the long lancet win- 
dows there are marble statues of saints and angels 
on corbeb and under richly carved canopies. 
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placed there at the cost of the Oleza family. This 
chapel and one on either side were to f ojma the 
eastern ends of the nave and two aisles, not yet 
commenced. The King was much pleased at the 
progress that had been made. 

The time had now come for the submission of 
the other Balearic islands; but first the King 
received the surrender of the Moorish mountain 
chie^ he and his followers being allowed to retain 
their homes, paying rent to their overlords. 
A few obstinate fanatics refused the terms, and 
had to be starved out. 

The Master of the Templars in Majorca, Friar 
Ramon Serra, was the first to suggest to the King 
that his galleys should be sent to Minorca, demand- 
ing immediate submission and threatening that 
the King would himself come with a large army 
to punish any disobedience. The three knights, 
Torrella, Maza, and Serra himself, were accord- 
ingly ordered to proceed to Minorca with an 
interpreter, and the King's demand written in 
Arabic. The Moorish Alcaide and headmen of 
the town received the knights with much respect. 
The letter was read to them, and they asked for 
time to deliberate. This was granted. On that 
very evening the King, with only six knights, was 
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stationed on Cape Pera, the eastern extreme of 
the island of Majorca, near Arta, with IMinorca 
clearly in sight. As soon as the sun set they fired 
some immense piles of lentisco bushes, to make the 
Minorcans believe that a great army was encamped 
there. When the chief men of Minorca saw the 
fires, they hurried to the Catalan km'ghts to inquire 
what they were. 'It is the great army,' they 
were told, ^ that will come directly the King hears 
of a refusal of his demands.' Next day they 
submitted, surrendered all their strong places, and 
declared that they trusted in the clemency of the 
King. Meanwhile En Jayme remained on the 
Cape of Pera, continuing the stratagem of the 
bonfiires for four days, when the news of the 
submission of Minorca without bloodshed was 
brought and gave him great satisfaction. Iviza 
and Formentera submitted in the following year. 

The King was in Majorca during July and 
August 1232. He granted very liberal Fueros to 
the people and completed the settlement of the 
island. The final document in which the distri- 
bution of lands among the conquerors is recorded 
was signed on July 1, 1232. The lands were 
divided into jovadas^ and these were subdivided 
into cuarteradaSj a cuarterada being a certain 
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portion of squared land, with each side forty 
brazM in length. A braza was the length of King 
Jayme's arms from finger-tips to finger-tips, and, 
as he was over six feet, this was a good fathom. 
The length of each side of a cuarterada was there- 
fore eighty English yards. A jovada was origin- 
ally the portion of land that a yoke of bullocks 
could plough in one day; but in the Majorca 
division it was counted at sixteen cuarteradas. 
The Arabic names were used, rcJud being a house 
or property near a town ; alqueria a farm, a word 
still in use ; beni preceding a place-name meaning 
'the house of.' As many as 673 rahales and 
aiquerias were thus granted by the King, the 
grantees pajdng certain dues to the four greafc 
feudatories. En Nuno, Count of Boussillon, the 
Count of Ampurias, Gaston de Moncada, and the 
Bishop of Barcelona. But this only includes half 
the grants, the rest having been made by the great 
feudatories themselves to their own followers. 
Altogether upwards of fifteen hundred farms must 
have been distributed. There was also a division 
of the mills, and of the rights to running water. 
The number of farms gives an idea of the flourish- 
ing condition of the island in the time of the 
Moors. They were succeeded by an equally 
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energetic and intelligent race of {armen and 
artisans. 

The Knights Templars received the strong 
castle near the south-eastern angle of the city 
walls, afterwards called the Temple, and a great 
number of farms. The Eoiights Hospitallers also 
acquired very considerable landed property. 

On a small island the population, under cir- 
cumstances like the conquest of Mallorca, is soon 
changed. A great number of the Moors perished, 
many escaped to Muhammadan Spain or Africa, 
many were taken away by their new masters. 
There is certainly no trace of Moorish blood 
among the present inhabitants. 

The government of Majorca, according to the 
Fueros of King Jayme I., granted in 1240, con- 
sisted of six persons, elected annually, called 
JuradoSy who formed the municipal authority. 
The president, called Jurado en cap, belonged to 
the class of nobles; two were citizens liable for 
military service, two were of the merchant class, 
and one of the labouring class. Until 1447 the 
Jurados were co-opted, but afterwards a sort of 
ballot was adopted. There was a General Council 
of 143 deputies, the Jurado en cap presiding. The 
deputies consisted of a fixed number of repre- 
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sentatives of the capital and other towns, and of 
knights, merchants, and artisans. There was one 
judge, called the Bayle Oeneralf until the institu- 
tion of the Audiencia in 1676. 

This was a remarkably liberal constitution for 
the thirteenth century, and indicates the trust 
and reliance felt by King Jayme in the loyalty 
and good sense of his people. In this, as in other 
respects, we are reminded of our own Edward I., 
his parliaments and legislation. 

The conquest of Majorca was a matter of the 
greatest importance to the island, but it was only 
a brief episode in the long reign of more than sixty 
years. En Jayme showed ceaseless activity in 
the work of government, consulting assemblies of 
his people, framing laws and granting privileges, 
and settling complicated disputes. Popular re- 
presentation was strength^ied under Jayme I. 
He sometimes met the Cortes of Aragon in the 
capital or one of the towns, and the Council of 
Catalonia separately; at other times the repre- 
sentatives, for special reasons, met in one assembly, 
usually at Monzon. In one case the meeting was 
called a parliament, in the other ' Cortes Generales.' 
Mr. Hallam, in his ' Middle Ages,' has given a 
good general account of the Aragonese Constitu- 
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tioiL En Jayme frequently visited the whde of 
his dominions, and thus became intimately ac- 
quainted with his people and their needs. In 
1238, nine years after the conquest of Majorca, 
King Jayme found it necessary, owing to the 
frequent and audacious inroads of the Moors, to 
imdertake the conquest of the rich and important 
kingdom of Valencia. The capital city was taken 
at Michaelmas, and a Christian population sub- 
stituted ; but it was a much longer military opera- 
tion to reduce the numerous strongholds up to the 
frontier of Murcia. The work was finally com- 
pleted, and King Jayme, well named "El Con- 
quistador,' granted Fueroa to his new kingdom of 
Valencia, and a representative assembly, or Cortes. 
It now becomes necessary to allude to the 
King's children and family relations. By his 
wife Violante of Hungary Jayme L had eight 
children. Pedro, his successor in Aragon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia, was bom in 1243. In July 1262, at 
the age of nineteen, he was married to Constance, 
daughter of Manfred, King of Sicily, son of the 
Emperor Frederick IL, by Beatrice, daughter of 
Amadeo, Count of Savoy. The marriage took 
place at Montpellier. The seccmd son was Jayme, 
who was to succeed his father as King of Maj<»ca, 
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as well as to the possessions in the south of France. 
King Jayme married his second son to Esclara- 
munda, sister of the Count of Foix, the most 
powerful nobleman in Grascony. The third son, 
Fernando, did not turn out well. Of the daughters, 
Violante married Alonso X., King of Castille, in 
1248 ; Isabel became the wife of King Philip III. 
{le Hardi) of France ; and Constance of the Infante 
Don Manuel of Castille. Maria was a nun, and 
Leonor, the youngest, died in childhood. 

The Infante Pedro of Portugal died childless 
in 1244, and was buried in the cathedral at Palma. 
En Nuno, the Edng's cousin and most able general, 
also d3ring childless, left all his vast possessions 
to the master he had served so long and so 
well. He was Count of Roussillon, Cerdana, and 
Conflent. 

After the marriages of his children, the last 
great enterprise of En Jayme was undertaken at 
the earnest request of his son-in-law, Alonso X. 
of Castille. This was the conquest of the Muham- 
madan kingdom of Murcia, in which his son Pedro 
took a prominent part. The campaign was a 
complete success, and King Jayme honourably 
handed over to Alonso X. the prize he had won 
at great cost and no little trouble. He also made 

s 
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some liberal grants in the south of Valencia to his 
other son-in-law, the Infante Manuel. 

Jayme was happy in his two sons Pedro and 
Jajme, both brave, accomplished, and dutiful. 
He determined to provide for both. Pedro was 
to succeed his father as King of Aragon, King of 
Valencia, and Count of Barcelona. He thus, by 
the addition of Valencia, gave to his heir far more 
extensive dominions than he had himself inherited. 
To his second son, Jajme, he gave the kingdom 
of Majorca, the counties of Boussillon, Cerdana, 
and Conflent in the Pyrenees, inherited from 
En Nuno, and the barony of Montpellier, the 
inheritance of his mother. He declared his resolu- 
tion to make this division on January 19, 1248, 
and his act was recognised and confirmed by the 
Cortes in 1261, and again in 1262. Pedro could 
have no cause for complaint, because he succeeded 
to all that his father had inherited and a great 
deal more. The division was confirmed many 
years before the death of King Jayme, so that 
both his sons had ample time to become reconciled 
to an arrangement which was perfectly fair and 
just in itself. Toimg Jayme, indeed, assumed his 
position in Majorca as heir-apparent, and ruled 
there under his father for several years. 
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One of the last acts of En Jayme was to attend 
a Papal Council at Lyons, where he was magnifi- 
cently feted. This led to his contemplating the 
conmiand of a crusade, and his fourth and last 
visit to Majorca was undertaken to raise recruits ; 
but it came to nothing. The great King died at 
Valencia on July 27, 1276, in his seventieth year, 
after a reign of sixty-four years. He was buried 
with great pomp, but amidst the heartfelt sorrow 
of his people, in the monastery of Poblet, near 
Tarragona. Here his body rested in peace for 
660 years. But in 1835 a vile mob sacked and 
destroyed the monastery. The King's coffin was 
eventually taken to the cathedral of Tarragona. 
It has found a final resting-place at Valencia, 
where his sword is also preserved. 

King Jayme I. of Aragon, ' El Conquistador,' 
was a remarkable man — one of the greatest men 
of the thirteenth century. In his long reign he 
consolidated his dominions, while preserving the 
autonomy of each part which possessed a separate 
history and separate interests. He rendered the 
national assemblies more popular. He granted 
privileges most liberally to his subjects, encourag- 
ing agriculture and commerce. He gave an impulse 
to municipal government by the appointment of 

■ 2 
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jurados and by instituting the ^Council of One 
Hundred' at Barcelona, a model for a popular 
magistracy. By the publication of his ' labro del 
Consulado de Mar/ the first code of maritime law 
of its kind, he formed a pattern which was adopted 
by all other naval Powers. He compiled the 
Fueros of Aragon and Valencia, and granted 
those of Huesca on the model of the famous 
Fueros of Sobrarbe. He was a patron of learning ; 
and the arts, especially architecture, flourished 
under his fostering care. He founded the univer- 
sity of Lerida. In his warlike undertakings he 
planned all his operations with such care and 
forethought that he was always successful. The 
institutions perfected by Edng Jayme were so 
thoroughly based on the interests and genius of 
the people, that they lasted, with modifications, 
for more than four centuries. Just, affable, and 
sympathetic, the memory of Jayme the Conqueror 
is enshrined in the hearts of the descendants of 
his people, and when the seventh centenary of his 
birth came round, on February 8, 1908, it was 
seen that the great King is not forgotten. In 
Majorca, on the day of St. Silvester, the day on 
which Palma was taken, there was an annual 
procession in which the bishop and the authorities 
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joined, with En Jayme's banner borne before them; 
followed by a high Mass in the cathedral, when 
all the people prayed for the soul of their beloved 
King. Relics of King Jayme, consisting of his 
saddle, a stirrup, and a helmet, were long pre- 
served at Palma. They are now in the royal 
armoury at Madrid ; and the procession which re- 
vived old memories and aroused patriotic feelings 
has itself become a thing of the past. 
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CHAPTER V 

TeDs how the King of Aragon took up Coonulm's glove ; how 
the Pope's cuneB went home to roost ; and how En Padro kept 
his tryst 

Fob fifty years after the death of Jayme L we have 
the guidance of that delightful old chronicler En 
Ramon Muntaner, who had seen many years of 
active service in the field before he took up his 
pen to record the events of which he had personal 
knowledge. He was bom in his father's house 
at Peralada, near the frontier of Catalonia and 
Roussillon, and thought he could just remember 
the great King Jayme having been his father's 
guest for one night. But he left his home when 
only eleven years of age, having been bom in 1276, 
the year before the death of the ^ Conquistador.' 
After knocking about the world for half a century 
and doing much faithful and honourable service 
by sea and land, the old warrior retired to a farm 
in the ^garden' of Valencia, called Xiluella. 
There, in the year 1336, and at the age of sixty, 
he tells us that a vision appeared to him when he 
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was sleeping on his couch. It was revealed to 
him that it was God's will that he should arise and 
write the story of his life and of the great marvels 
he had witnessed, that they might be made 
manifest. So the veteran wrote his story for the 
honour of God, of His blessed Mother, and of the 
House of Aragon. Muntaner is the Froissart of 
Catalonia.^ 

Transparently honest and trustworthy, the 
warrior-historian is a sure guide through the very 
complicated events in which Jayme II., the first 
separate King of Majorca, and his sons were more 
or less concerned during those fifty years of which 
Muntaner treats. 

Pedro m. succeeded to the kingdoms of 
Aragon and Valencia and the county of Barcelona. 
His brother Jayme was present at the coronation 



' The chronicle of Muntaner was written in the Catalan language, 
and first published at Valencia in 1558, and next at Barcelona in 
1662. Buchon published a French translation at Paris in 1827 
in the * Collection des croniques nationales Fran^aises.* In 
1844 an Italian translation was published at Florence. Buchon 
published a new translation in 1848 in the Pantheon LitUraire, 
Dr. Lanz published a German translation in 1842 at Leipzig ; and 
added the Catalan text in a volume published at Stuttgart in 1844. 
In 1860 a Spanish translation, with the Catalan text in parallel 
oolmnns, edited by Don Antonio de Bofarull, was published al 
Barcelona. As yet there is no English translation of this charming 
historical narrative. It was used by Gibbon. 
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at Zaragoza. Jayme then proceeded to Majorca, 
and was crowned King in the cathedral. He had 
practically ruled the Balearic islands for several 
years before his father's death, and was very 
popular with the islanders. He also took pos- 
session of his Continental dominions of Roussillon, 
Cerdana, Conflent, and Montpellier. 

The two brothers appear to have had very 
different dispositions. Pedro was ambitioiiB, bold 
almost to rashness, and enterprising. Jayme was 
more inclined to a life of quiet and peace. Both 
had been devotedly loyal to their great father 
during his life. Circumstances almost forced upon 
Pedro a very glorious career of successful war&ie 
in a good cause. The same circumstances placed 
Jayme in a position of extreme difficulty as 
regarded his relations with his brother. 

Jayme I. was scarcely in his grave when the 
troubles commenced in the south of Italy and 
Sicily with which the House of Aragon became 
so closely connected. They arose entirely from 
the malignant hatred of the Popes for that great 
and enlightened Emperor, Frederick 11., King of 
Sicily, and from their unscrupulous ambition. 
When the Emperor was succeeded by his son 
Manfred, the papal enmity was transferred to him ; 
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and the Pope appealed to all the Christian kings 
to drive him from his dominions. St. Louis of 
France refused to perpetrate this iniquity, being 
a friend of the late Emperor. King Edward of 
England refused, his aunt having married 
Frederick II. The King of Castille refused. 
Above ally the King of Aragon denounced the 
scheme, his wife Constance being a daughter of 
Manfred^ 

Still the Pope succeeded in his wicked design 
in an unexpected way. The Kings of England, 
France, and of the Romans, and Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the King of France, had married four 
dsters, the daughters of the Count of Provence.^ 
All were queens except the wife of Charles of 
Anjou, and she was the eldest. This filled her 
with envy and jealousy, and she tormented her 
husband imtil he bethought him of a way to make 
her a queen by doing the Pope's dirty work and 
becoming the papal King of Sicily. So, without 
his brother's knowledge or consent, he went to 
Rome, and made the offer on condition that the 
treasure of the Church was placed at his disposal. 
The compact was made, the Pope crowned Charles, 

* First cousin of En Pedro Til. of Aragon. 
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and he raised an army to invade the territory of 
King Manfred. 

Muntaner says truly that Manfred was one of 
the most valiant kings in the world* He assembled 
his army and met the invading host under Charles 
of Anjou near the frontier of his dominions. The 
battle raged fiercely, and Manfred would have 
been victorious had not bribes, applied with the 
help of the treasure of the Church, turned the 
scale. There was treachery. The gaUant King 
was slain, his army was scattered, and the Pope's 
protege was enabled to occupy Naples and over- 
run Sicily, which was occupied by the licentious 
soldiery of Charles of Anjou. The papal nominee 
used his success with unrelenting cruelty. The 
wife and children of Manfred were shut up in a 
dungeon. Conradin, the nephew and heir, came 
from Germany with a small force, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner. Charies caused him to be 
beheaded at Naples, and, as is well known, the 
young prince, when on the scaffold, threw his 
glove into the crowd, praying that some one 
would take it to King Pedro of Aragon, who 
would avenge his wrongs. 

Pedro in. took up Conradin's glove to some 
purpose. His death was the last success of 
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diaries of Anjou. The Pope had cursed the 
family of the good Emperor. Never did curses 
more persistently come home to roost. 

The Catalans were fast becoming an important 
naval power in the Mediterranean, and their King 
fostered its growth with care. He established 
arsenals and dockyards at Barcelona, Tortosa, 
Cnllera, and Valencia, and ordered smaller yards 
to be formed at every port where there was 
anchorage for his galleys. Cullera and Tortosa 
were his principal dockyards. The men were so 
well trained, the galleys and arms were kept in 
such a state of efficiency, that Pedro was well able 
to take up Conradin's glove and to avenge the 
death of Manfred, the father of his beloved wife 
Constance. 

The call soon came. The King of Aragon 
was moved to anger when he heard of the death 
of his father-in-law and of young Conradin. 
Before taking any steps against the usurper, he 
thought it well to secure himself from attacks on 
the side of France. His brother of Majorca 
was also anxious for his Continental dominions. 
St. Louis of France had been succeeded in 1270 
by his son Philip le Hardiy who had married Pedro's 
sister. An interview was arranged between the 
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Kings of France, Aiagon, and Majorca at Toulonfle. 
The negotiation which followed was so far 
satisfactory that Philip solemnly swore never 
to interfere in the afEairs of Montpellier, and 
professed warm friendship for both the Aragonese 
Kings. 

At this juncture the tyranny of the French 
led to the ^Sicilian Vespers.' The people rose 
throughout Sicily while Charles of Anjou prepared 
to wreak vengeance upon them, collecting a large 
army and fleet. The Sicilians turned to the King 
of Aragon, whose wife was the hdr to their King, 
for help in their sore need, and their appeal was 
not in vain. He was engaged in some sucoesBfoi 
operations on the coast of Barbary, with a large, 
well-appointed fleet, when the message reached 
him. Pedro did not hesitate. He would take 
up Conradin's glove and defend the right. With 
a fair wind, he caused his fleet to shape a course for 
Sicily. 

The King of Aragon landed at Trapani on 
August 28, 1282. The whole population of Sicily 
was overjoyed. The march from Trapani to 
Palermo was a triumphal procession. Pedro was 
crowned King of Sicily at Palermo, and imme- 
diately afterwards he marched to Messina, to 
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noBt any attempt to invade the island on the 
part of the French forces of Charles of Anjou. 

Charles arrived before Messina with his army, 
where he received envoys from the King of Aragon. 
They told him, in the name of their master, that 
he was a usurper ; that he knew well that he had 
no right to the kingdom, which belonged to the 
Queen of Aragon and her sons as h^irs of King 
Manfred, and demanded that he should leave it. 
Charles replied defiantly, and Pedro, calling all the 
able-bodied men of Sicily to arms, prepared to 
advance to Messina and attack the usurper, who 
was betdeging the town, by sea and land. 

It is here necessary to give some account of a 
peculiar body of light infantry which formed an 
important part of the Aragonese army, and was 
now destined to take a very active lead in sending 
the Pope's curses home to roost. 

The origin of these troops, called Almogavares, 
is said by Desclot and others to be as follows: 
After Spain was overrun by the Arabs, many of 
the fugitive inhabitants took refuge in fastnesses 
of the mountains, whence they made incursions 
into the open country, their necessities obliging 
them to make no distinction between friends and 
enemies. In course of time these outlaws were 
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organised into tribes, and generations of men who 
were always leading lives of danger and hardship 
produced a race of most formidable fighting 
soldiers. The Kings of Aragon transformed these 
fierce wanderers into a new military organisation. 
They became fanatically loyal troops, while retain- 
ing their old customs and habits. They were 
divided into companies, each under a captain, 
named almogadan. They also had officers named 
adalidf^ who were guides for the routes, and who 
also had authority to judge of what occurred in 
the forays, and to divide the spoils. The dress of 
an almogarave consisted of a smock, breeches, 
leather gaiters, hide sandals called aharoas^ a sort 
of knapsack on the back to hold a day's food, 
and a belt round the waist with a dagger, and 
a small bag containing flint and steeL The 
almogarave never shaved and never cut his hair, 
which was confined in a net. His arms were a 
short lance and a few darts slung on his back. In 
an ambush or night-attack they first made in- 
numerable sparks with their flints and steels in 
all directions, then rushed furiously upon their 
enemy with the war-cry of * Desparte ferres I ' - and 

> il{adt{=: JjUll/theJost' * < Awake iron 1 * 
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shouts of ^Al mugahar.^ Tliis word may be allied to 
the Hebrew ' muhavaty which means a companion. 
The almogavares were an exceedingly formid- 
able body of light infantry. Pedro sent 2,000 
to Messina by forced marches, while he followed 
with the main strength of his army. Arriving at 
Messina, they were received into the town, but 
the inhabitants were in despair at their ragged 
and wild appearance, and feared that men like 
these could never cope with the soldiers of Charles. 
Their answer was, * We will show you what we are 
like ' ; and at dawn they sallied out of Messina 
and attacked the besieging army with such fury 
that it was thrown into confusion. Charles of 
Anjou thought the whole Aragonese army was 
upon him. He hastily ordered his troops to em- 
bark, and fled to the opposite coast ; but his rear- 
guard was cut to pieces and all his baggage was 
captured. The galleys of Aragon then attacked 
the usurper's fleet off Nicotera, capturing many 
vessels and driving the rest on shore. A body of 
almogavares was next taken over to the coast of 
Apulia, where they defeated a French force at 
Catona, the Comte d'Alenfon, brother of the King 
of France, being among the slain. Thus was 
Sicily permanently delivered from the yoke of 
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Charles of Anjou, and restored to its rightful heir, 
the daughter of Manfred. King Pedro himself 
crossed the Strait of Messina and captured several 
towns in Apulia, including Reggio. 

Charles of Anjou, beaten in every encounter, 
sent a challenge to the King of Aragon, proposing 
that their quarrel should be settled by one combat, 
a hundred on each side. Pedro consented, and it 
was arranged that the battle should take place 
at Bordeaux, King Edward I. of England being 
the umpire. 

Before returning to Aragon to prepare for this 
duel. En Pedro made a very important appoint- 
ment. En Roger de Lauria had been brought up 
with the King as a boy, and his mother was for 
many years in attendance on Queen Constance. 
En Roger had since proved himself to be a valianfe 
and enterprising commander and an expert saflor. 
The King appointed him Admiral of Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Sicily ; and he was by far the greatest 
admiral of the thirteenth century. When it was 
known that En Roger had received his bdtan 
there was great rejoicing in the fleet and in the 
city of Messina, a week of holidays, dancing, and 
festivity, ending with a General Council, when the 
King delivered a fareweU speech. Next to En 
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Roger de Lanria, the most trusted naval captains 
were En Ramon Marquet and En Berenguer 
Mallol. Leaving the kingdom of Sicily in peace 
and well ordered. King Pedro sailed from Trapani 
with his two captains and only four galleys, 
arriving safely at Barcelona. The rest of the 
great fleet remained under the command of En 



The beaten usurper went crying to Pope Martin 
for more curses against the rightful heirs of Sicily, 
and for more treasure from the coffers of Holy 
Church. The requests of Charles of Anjou were 
pfompily complied with. The King of Aragon 
was excommunicated, a crusade was declared 
against him, and more funds were supplied to the 
papal King, who then left Rome and proceeded 
to his nephew of France. Pedro III., with all his 
bishops and a loyal and united people at his back, 
cared nothing for the Pope's curses. The Pope 
further gave orders to his Legate to absolve King 
Philip of France from aU the promises he had 
ever made to the Aragonese kings; and to caU 
upon him to engage in an iniquitous crusade 
against his neighbour and brother-in-law. 

The first act of hostility was the equipment of 
a fleet at Marseilles with the object of seeking out 
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and destroying the galleys commanded by En 
Roger de Lanria. The Proyen9al Admiral Comnt 
had with him twenty-two well-armed galleys, and 
shaped a course to Malta, where he encountered the 
fleet of Lauria, numbering only eighteen saiL The 
two fleets, in order of battle, rammed each other, 
and then came to close quarters. The Catalans 
were well trained in the use of the crossbow. 
Every shot told, and before long the decks of the 
Proven9al ships were cleared. The admiral of the 
Marseilles fleet, with his friends and officers, 
perished in the thick of the fight. All the twenty- 
two galleys became prizes to Lauria, and the 
glorious news was at once sent to Syracuse, 
spreading joy and gladness throughout the island. 
The castle and town of Malta surrendered, and 
both Malta and Grozo were transferred from 
the possession of Charles of Anjou to that of the 
Aragonese rulers of Sicily. The return of the 
fleet to Sicily was the occasion of great rejoicing. 
En Roger was received as a hero at Syracuse, 
Aci Reale, Taormina, and most of all at Messina, 
where the victorious fleet finally anchored. Such 
was the next reply to the Pope's curses. 

Very earnest requests had been made by both 
parties to King Edward of England to act as 
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umpire for the proposed duel, for he was known 
to be the most upright and just prince in Christen- 
dom. Both Pedro and Charles had sworn to be 
on the spot on the day appointed. But it came 
to the knowledge of King Edward that his cousin 
of France and his papal uncle were not playing 
the game. Instead of a hundred knights, they 
were coming to the neighbourhood of Bordeaux 
with an army of twelve thousand men, intending 
to kiQ En Pedro and all who came with him. 
Edward therefore resolved not to come, for he 
would be unable to ensure fair play ; and he sent 
to teU the King of Aragon that, under the circum- 
stances, he was absolved from his oath. En Pedro 
then set out upon the wildest and most romantic 
adventure that ever was undertaken even in that 
age of romance. The French King and his uncle 
of Anjou had actually come to Bordeaux with a 
large army ; had set out the field of combat, with 
a stand at one end for the King of England as 
umpire, and a chapel at the other. The English 
SeneschsJ of Bordeaux received them with courtesy, 
but told them the reason why his master would not 
be present. In spite of the warnings from King 
Edward and of his own intelligence, En Pedro 
was determined that nothing should prevent him 
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from keeping his oath to be at the appointed place 
on the appointed day. He knew that his own 
people would never consent to his entering upon 
such a madcap adventure. Whatever was done 
must be done in profound secrecy. Pedro had an 
envoy in Bordeaux, named Gilbert de Cmilles, 
who was empowered to treat with the Tgnglml^ 
Seneschal ; but even he was not in the secret at 
first, though he constantly sent reports of the 
French proceedings. 

The King of Aragon went to Jaca, in the heart 
of the Pyrenees, with a few attendants, and sent 
for a horse-dealer of his acquaintance, upon whose 
secrecy and probity he could rely. This merchant^ 
named Domingo de la Figuera, was a man of 
considerable influence, carrying on an extensive 
trade in horses between Bordeaux and Navarre, 
Castille, and Aragon. He knew intimately every 
road and path in the Pyrenees, every man who 
frequented them, and every post and tavern. 
The King explained his wild scheme to En Domingo. 
The horse-dealer was to provide twenty-seven 
horses, nine to be stationed along the road from 
Jaca to Bordeaux, nine on the route from Bor- 
deaux to Navarre, and nine for a return joumey 
in Castille. En Domingo was to ride post as 
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master, while the King and a young knight named 
Bemaido de Peratallada, son of the envoy Gilbert 
de Croilles, were to follow as his servants, suitably 
dressed, with light saddle-bag9. They were to 
lide at a great pace all day, stopping at an inn at 
dusk. At early dawn they were to mount fresh 
horses, which were to be ready saddled. The 
King was to act as a squire, holding the stirrup of 
En Domingo when he mounted, serving him at 
table, while En Bernardo fed the horses ; and then 
the King and En Bernardo were to sup together at 
a table apart, before lying down to sleep. En 
Domingo was to post the horses at proper dis- 
tances in charge of men on whom he could rely, 
but who were not to be in the secret. En Domingo 
undertook to arrange all these details, and a day 
was fixed for departure which would bring them 
to Bordeaux on the eve of the appointed time. 
Not a soul was in the secret save the King him- 
self. En Domingo, and En Bernardo. 

All being settled, the King went to Zaragoza 
to pass a few days with his wife and children, 
taking a tender farewell of them on his departure ; 
but they little knew why he took leave of them 
with more affection than usual and to what risks 
he was about to expose himself. 
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All being prepared, the three companions 
started from Jaca. The King wore strong goiters, 
a doublet of canvas, and over all a very old and 
shabby smock, with a cap, and a kind of hood 
concealing his face. En Bernardo was dressed in 
the same way ; while En Domingo rode as their 
master in a handsome dress and broad hat^ fine 
gauntlets, and with a smart saddle-clotL En 
Bernardo cairied a great sack, containing six 
loaves of bread to be eaten during the day, without 
stopping. At the first inn the people asked En 
Domingo why he came so late, to which he replied 
that it was to keep the horses out of the sun ; and 
while he conversed with people outside, the King 
got the supper ready and En Bernardo fed the 
horses. The King then held the ewer of water 
for En Domingo's hands, served him at table, 
and when En Bernardo came in, he and the King 
had their suppers together at another table, then 
lying down and sleeping until dawn. Fresh horses 
were ready, and they went o£E at a gallop. On 
the third evening they were within a league of 
Bordeaux, where they stopped at a house whose 
owner was a friend of En Domingo. Here they 
had supper and rested for the night. At dawn 
they were mounted again and riding to the fieldt 
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it being the actual day appointed for the duel. 
The master of the house went to Gilbert de 
CrailleB, who was lodged near, to tell him what had 
happened, and both rode off to the field, where, to 
his amazement, Gilbert saw the King and his own 
son. En Pedro took him aside and told him to 
go at once to the English Seneschal of Bordeaux 
md tell him that a knight from the King of 
Azagon had anived and wished for speech with 
him; and to ask him to bring with him his notary, 

knights whom he could trust, and no one else. 

En Gilbert went at once to the Seneschal, who 
with the King of France, and delivered his 
message. The Seneschal then told the King that 
a knight of Aragon had come who desired to speak 
with him. * Go,' said the King, ' and afterwards 
come and tell me what he had to say.' So the 
Seneschal went at once, with the best notary at 
the English Court and with six knights of distinc- 
tion. He found the King on the field, who saluted 
him courteously, saying: * Sir^^ Seneschal, I am 
here on the part of the King of Aragon, this being 
the day on which he and King Charles have sworn 
to encoimter each other in this field. I therefore 
ask you whether the King can come in safety, in 
the event of his appearing this day ? * The 
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Seneschal replied^ in the name of the King of 
England, that he could in no way goarantee his 
safety ; for he knew for a certainty that, if he 
came, he, and all who came with him, would be 
killed, that being the intention of the King of 
France and his imcle Charles, who were here with 
twelve thousand armed horsemen. *Very good,' 
replied En Pedro. * Let this be written down by 
the notary and witnessed'; and the Seneschal 
gave the order for this to be done. The notary 
wrote it down, and when he came to the name of 
the Aragonese knight the Seneschal asked him for 
it. ^ Can all here be trusted ? ' asked En Pedro. 
* Certainly,' was the answer, ^ on the faith of the 
King of England.' * Then, Seneschal, you know 
me,' said the King of Aragon, and he threw back 
his hood. The Seneschal recognised him at once, 
and went down on his knee, saying, 'Oh, air, 
what is this that you have done?' *I have 
come here,' replied the King, ' to keep my oath ; 
and I desire that all you have told me and all 
I do may be written down in full by the notary, 
certifying that I have come this day in person, 
and that I have searched out all the field.' He 
then rode down the field and to every part of it^ 
in the presence of the witnesses, and while the 
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notuy was wiitdng. After he had galloped up 
and down several tunes, he dismounted at the 
ehapd and o£Eered up thanks to God that he had 
beem enabled to keep his oath. They then all 
rode back to the house of the host of the previous 
nighty and the King dismounted and went in to 
thank and take leave of his hostess, who was 
overcome by the honour when she heard who her 
guest was. En Pedro sent a request through the 
Seneschal to the King of England that his host 
might receive a suitable reward. He also requested 
that fair copies of the notary's statement might 
be drawn up, one to be delivered to the Seneschal 
for transmission to the King of England, and the 
other to Gilbert de CSruilles for the King of Aragon. 
The perilous return journey was then commenced, 
the Seneschal accompanying the party for about 
a league. On taking his leave he told En Domingo 
on no accoimt to return by the way he came, nor 
even by Navarre, because the King of France had 
sent orders in all directions to seize anyone in the 
service of the Eong of Aragon. 

The travellers took the road to Castille, travel- 
ling with great speed, not a single arrangement 
made by En Domingo failing them in their need. 
They went by Soria and crossed the Aragonese 
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frontier at Moanquds. On reaching CSalatayud 
the King found that the news of his gallant adven- 
tnre had preceded him, and the people were in 
transports of joy. At Zaragoza there were pro- 
cessions headed by the bishops and clergy, in 
spite of the Pope's excommunication, to o£Eer up 
thanks for their chivalrous King's safety. 

When the Seneschal considered that the King 
of Aragon was safe, he went to King Philip of 
France and his uncle Charles of Anjou and told 
them all that had taken place. On hearing such 
news they made the sign of the cross more than 
a hundred times, and were dumfounded. Then 
they went to the field to see the marks of King 
Pedro's horse's hoob ; and Philip expressed ad- 
miration at the chivalrous daring of his brother- 
in-law. Next day he broke up his camp and 
marched away to Toulouse, with his unde of 
Anjou. 

During four days there were festivities at 
Zlaragoza, joined in by the Queen and her children, 
when the two fadthful companions of the King, 
En Bernardo and En Domingo, were feted and 
richly rewarded. Then En Gilbert de GruiUes 
aiiived from Bordeaux with the attested copy of 
the notary's statement, and with the news of the 
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astonishment and departure of the French King 
and his nnde of Anjou : how they kept watch all 
nighty expecting to be attacked, and how they 
went to look at En Pedro's horse's hoof-marks ; 
which gave rise to much laughtor at Zaragoza. 
In this way did the brave and chivahrous King of 
Aiagon keep his tryst. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Telb how the QnaoD of Aragon went to SicSty with her aoai» horn 
Adminl LttQiia woq new viotozies, and how mote d tiie Fopi^ 
cunee went home to zoost 

The connection of Majorca and its Princes with 
the operations of the Aragonese in Sicily was so 
intimate that their story would not be dear 
without some account of the recovery of Ifanfred's 
kingdom for his descendants. We now come to 
a time when Jayme 11. of Majorca was placed in s 
most difiGicult and embarrassing dilemma, owing 
to the position of his Continental possessiooB 
between France and Aragon. 

After his return from the perilous journey to 
Bordeaux, Pedro m., with the concurrence of 
the Cortes of Aragon and Catalonia, came to s 
very important decision. EQs queen, daughter 
and heir of King Manfred, was to proceed to her 
Sicilian possessions and thus ensure the loyalty 
and devotion of the people who had been delivered 
from the tyranny of Charles of Anjou by her 
husband. She was to be accompanied by her 
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two younger sons, Jayme and Federigo. The 
htter was quite a young boy, there being an 
interval of seven years between the two brothers. 
The eldest son, Alfonso, was to remain with his 
father. As a measure of State policy it was wise 
and judicious. But the separation was a sacrifice 
to duty and a cause of grief and anxiety both to 
Kn Pedro and to Queen Constance. They never 
saw each other again. 

A fleet was fitted out at Barcelona with great 
MM, and every known appliance for ensuring a 
flife voyage was brought into requisition. Even 
tii6 use of compasses is mentioned by Muntaner. 
The discovery has usually been attributed to one 
Flavio Gioia of Amalfi and to the year 1302. But 
hate we have evidence of their use a quarter of a 
century earlier; while at about the same time 
Baimundo Lulio of Majorca (I quote from a note of 
Antonio de Borafull) wrote these worde in his work 
* De Contemplatione ' : ' Sicut acus per naturam 
▼erfeitur ad septentrionem dum sit tacta a magnete.' 
The ships, thus quite exceptionally provided and 
well manned with Catalan crossbowmen, were to 
be under the guidance of those trusty sea-captains, 
Bamon Marquet and Berenguer Mallol. 

There were religious services^ but En Pedro 
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felt the parting with his beloyed Oonatance so 
deeply that he could not go with hetr to the ahip. 
He shut himself up alone for several honrs. It 
was his brother Jayme, the King of Majorca, who 
accompanied the Queen and his two nephews to 
the ship and saw them safe on board. The two 
brothers spent that evening together, and next 
day the King of Majorca set out for Perpignan. 
Up to this time En Pedro and En Jayme were 
on friendly terms. After a successful voyage tbe 
Queen and her sons arrived at Palermo. They 
were received with extraordinary enthusiasm, and 
messengers with the joyful news were sent all over 
the island. This return to the home of her child* 
hood, with such a reception, must have been a 
cause of delight for the daughter of Manfred^ 
though not unmixed with sorrow. For one of 
her sisters still lingered in a dungeon at Naples, 
while the rest of her family had been relieved by 
death. A vessel was at once sent back to Barcelona 
with news of the safe arrival. The Queen had a 
wise and loyal councillor in John of Procida, and 
by his advice she assembled the Parliament of 
the kingdom at Palermo. A letter was read from 
Pedro m., annoimcing that he had sent his 
beloved wife to take her place as rightful Queen of 
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Scily. All the members swore allegiance to her 
and her sons amidst a scene of enthusiasm which 
was quite nnanimoiiB. The proceedings termi- 
nated with a blessing from the Queen and a prayer 
far the well-being of the representatives and of 
the people they represented, who returned to 
their homes. The Queen and her sons then 
proceeded by land to Messina. 

In the Admiral Roger de Lauria Spicily had a 
defender whose invariable success since the battle 
of Malta had fiUed his enemies with dread. The 
young Prince En Jayme also gained a victory at 
Ma, and reduced the two castles still held by 
Charies's garrisons, Augusta and Cefalu. 

The admiral was ready to sail from Messina 
in Jime 1284 with forty armed galleys, besides 
smaller vessels. With this force he gained one of 
his most brilliant victories. He shaped a course 
for Naples, and formed in line of battle about 
two bow-shots from the mole, as a defiance and a 
challenge. Charles of Anjou was intriguing at 
Rome, but his eldest son and heir was in Naples, 
and ready to accept the challenge. BUs followers 
were not equally willing. The name of Roger de 
Lauria was one of dread, and the Neapolitans 
held back. The younger Charles was furious. 
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He embarked himself, and shame obliged his 
officers to follow. A fleet of thirty-eight gaDeys 
and many smaller vessels was got ready, and came 
forth to encounter the terrible Roger de Lanria. 
A battle raged in the Bay of Naples from nine in 
the morning imtil dusk, but as usual victory 
attended on the banners of the admiral of Aragon. 
The Prince's galley was surrounded and boarded 
by En Roger himself, to whom Charles, after a long 
and brave resistance, was forced to surrender. 
The admiral said to the usurper's son : * You must 
do two things. If not, be sure that the death of 
Conradin will be avenged.' The Prince answered 
that he would do anything to save his own life. 
' The first thing/ continued the admiral, * is that 
you order the daughter of King Manfred to be 
released from her prison and brought saSxiy on 
board my galley.' This demand was complied 
witL The long-imprisoned princess was taken 
from the Castel del Novo and brought safely on 
board the flagship, where the admiral joyfully 
received the sister of his Queen, kneeling before 
her and treating her with all honour and respect. 
* The second thing,' continued he to Charles, ^ is 
that you deliver up to me the town and castle of 
Isohia.' This also was done. 
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The victorious fleet then returned to Messina 
with the released princess and the captive prince. 
Never had there been seen such rejoicings in 
Messina as greeted the admiral on his return. The 
Queen and her sons went on board the galley to 
receive their long-imprisoned relation. It was a 
most affecting scene. The two sisters embraced 
each other, weeping for joy mingled with sorrow. 
Since they had seen each other their father Manfred 
and their cousin Conradin had been killed ; their 
mother and all the rest of their family had died 
in prison. The crowd of spectators was equally 
moved when the sisters, with the young princes, 
walked togethei from the landing-stage to the 
palace. Charles was sent to the castle of 
Matagrifone. 

The Sicilian Parliament met at Messina soon 
afterwards and decreed the death of the younger 
Charles, as a reprisal for the death of Conradin. 
He would certainly have been executed if the 
young Prince En Jayme had not interfered, pre- 
ferring the more generous course of returning good 
for evil. Charles was confined for some time in 
the castle of Cefalu, and eventually removed, by 
order of King Pedro, to a prison at Barcelona. 

The Pope's curses kept coming home to roost, 
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but this failed to divert T^iTn from his vindictive 
course. His protege^ Charles of Anjoii, was at 
Rome when the disastrous news arrived, and must 
have felt that retribution was overtaking him. 
The usurper hurried back to Naples, but died 
at Foggio on January 7, 1283. The Pope was 
furious, and was more liberal than ever with his 
curses. He placed the kingdom of Aragon under 
an interdict, decreed the dethronement of En 
Pedro, declared a crusade against hm^ made Charles 
of Valois, the younger son of France, King of 
Aragon, ordering him to be crowned, and caUed 
upon the King of France to attack Aragon with 
all his forces by land and sea. He further absolved 
Philip of France from keeping his oaths and 
treaties made with his brother-in-law of Aragon. 
A papal Legate was to accompany the invading 
army. 

En Pedro sent an embassy to Rome, consisting 
of grave and learned counsellors. In a dignified 
speech their spokesman remonstrated with the 
Pope and his cardinals. They were, however, 
obdurate, and all the answer they would give 
was that the Holy See could do no wrong. 
Finally the ambassadors made a solemn appeal 
from an unjust vicegerent to St. Peter himself and 
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to God, who would defend the right, and bo 
departed. 

En Pedio prepared to defend his country, 
confident in the loyalty of his people and the 
justice of his cause. He had an interview with 
hiB nephew Sancho, the usurping King of Castille, 
who promised to give him all the assistance in 
hiB power. He also discussed the situation with 
his brother of Majorca. They were several days 
together at Grerona. The position was a most difiGi- 
colt one. If Jayme opposed the advance of the 
French army through his Continental dominions 
their permanent loss to the house of Aragon would 
be inevitable. If he ofiEered no opposition he 
would be giving an advantage to his brother's 
enemy. The brothers chose what appeared to be 
the least of two evils. En Jayme was to allow 
the French army to march across his territories, 
and to avoid any action which would furnish a 
pretext for their annexation. 

Philip {le Hardi) can hardly have had any heart 
in the enterprise which was forced upon him by 
the Pope. His eldest son, who had a strong 
feding of regard and admiration for his uncle 
En Pedro, openly disapproved. When his younger 
brother, Charles of Valois, talked of himself as 
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TTiTig of Aiagon, Philip said to him : ' Yon, little 
brother, are not fit to take the place of our unde. 
You are scarcely fit to be king of what is under 
your cap. You will never be King of Aragon.* 
There was an angry quarrel, and their father had 
to separate them. But Charles got the name of 
King Cap, ^le rot du chapeauJ' Neyerthdess, it 
was generally believed that UtUe Aragon would 
have no chance against the whole power of F^rance, 
and that the campaign could have but one result^ 
and would be over in a few weeks. The oriflanmie 
was unfurled, and a great army, led by the King of 
France and accompanied by the Cardinal Legate, 
advanced to the Catalonian frontier. A formid- 
able fleet was also equipped, to overpower the 
naval forces of Aragon and to keep up the supplies 
for the army in the bay of Rosas. In April 1285 
K^iTig Philip encamped with his army at Perpignan. 
The French were constantly harassed by night 
attacks from the Aragonese ; and at last, after 
a fortnight of hesitation, Philip determined to 
attempt a passage into Catalonia by the hill of 
Panisars. Here he was attacked on all sides, 
suffering very serious losses. Then young Philip 
turned to his brother and said : ' See now, pretfy 
brother, how glad your subjects are to see you I ' 
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SQs father overheard the sneer and was yery angry. 
*Hold your tongue, Philip. They will be made 
to repent what they are doing/ 'Ah, Sire/ 
answered his son, * I mourn for your honour and 
for the evil that is being done you* The Pope 
and cardinals have brought this upon you, and 
have made my brother king of the wind, while 
tliey take their pleasure, caring little for the 
danger and evil with which you are menaced.' 
The King was silent, for he knew very well that 
his son had merely spoken the truth. But it was 
too late to repent and turn back. 

Following the advice of some monks, Philip 
got possession of another pass, known as the 
^OoUado de Masona,' and his army was thus 
enabled to invade Catalonia. The little town of 
Peralada was taken after a brave resistance, and 
si^e was laid to the city of Gerona. But the 
French army was harassed by incessant attacks, 
tnd was entirely dependent for supplies on the 
navy which guarded the transports conveying 
provisions from Marseilles and Cette to the bay of 
Rosas. Here was the weak point. 

En Pedro received information from the 
gallant sea-captains Marquet and Malliol, who were 
ever on the watch, that the French King had 
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160 galle]^; that his admiral kept sixty well- 
armed in the port of San Felio; that another 
fifty cruised between San Felio and the bay of 
Rosas; while twenty-five plied between those 
ports and Marseilles with provisions. Another 
twenty-five remained in the bay of Bosas, under 
the command of a brave knight, M. de Lodeve. 
The proposal of the Catalan captains was to 
watch for an opportunity when the other cmiaerB 
were out of sight, and to fall upon the twenly-five 
French galle]^ in Rosas Bay at early dawn. The 
King approved of their daring scheme, and at 
the same time he sent to Sicily for the Admiral 
Roger de Lauria to come with sixty galleys and 
attack the rest of the French fleet. 

Marquet and Malliol set out on their enter- 
prise with eleven gaUejs and two small vessels. 
But never were crews better disciplined or more 
carefully trained. They made sail for the Cape of 
Creus, where they ascertained that the twen1y«> 
five French galle]^ were in Rosas Bay. As soon 
as the Catalans came in sight, M. de Lodeve sent 
fifteen galleys to dispute their entrance into the 
bay; while he intended to manoeuvre with the 
rest so as to cut off their retreat, that none mi^t 
escape. Marquet and Malliol formed in dose 
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order to prevent the enemy from dividing their 
line, and ran on with a view of boarding. Their 
trust was in their oro8sbowmen« The Catalans 
considered that no one was a crossbowman unless 
he was so familiar with every part of his weapon 
that he could make it or repair it. Each man 
carried a box containing aU the tools necessary; 
and the Catalans were so constantly trained in 
the use of the crossbow that no other people could 
compete with thetn. 

The Catalan captains manoeuvred so as to 
secure the greatest advantage for their special 
weapon. Every shot told; while the French, 
with swords and lances, were unable to return the 
attack, being shot down when they attempted to 
board* When the French decks were nearly 
cleared, Marquet and Malliol ordered the tnmipets 
to be sounded as a signal for his galleys to separate 
under oars and attack the enemy on their broad- 
sides. Then began an unequal combat, the 
Catalans boarding at the sword's point, while 
the French had already suffered so severely as 
only to be able to offer a feeble resistance. The 
whole of the twenty-five galleys were captured, 
with a loss of upwards of four thousand on the 
part of the French, and of barely a hundred on 
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the Gatalan side. This naval batde was a combina* 
tion of oonsnnunate seamanship with consnnunate 
gonnoy piactioe, the one of little avail without the 
othei. 

IL de Lodeve had sent a boat to^apprise fifty 
Frendi gaQeys cnusing in the offing of the approach 
of the Catalans, and they made sail for Rosas 
Bay. The winds were light and baffling, and the 
Catalans, with their prizes, were only sighted 
after the batde was over. The French admiral 
could not overtake his victorious enemy, but he 
stationed twenty-five more galleys in Rosas Bay, 
and returned to San Felio. 

As soon as the Admiral Roger de Lauria 
received his orders he left Messina with sixty-six 
well-armed galleys in search of the French fleets 
steering for a rendezvous at the island of Cabrera. 
Here he received tidings from the Captains Marquet 
and Malliol that there were eighty-five French 
galleys in Rosas Bay. They informed the Admiral 
that they would join him, with sixteen galleys, 
oS a cape known as Aygua Freda, near some small 
islets called the Formigueras.^ Admiral Lauria 
ordered that each galley should have three lights 

' Between PalamoB and Palafurgall, or Capes Gros and San 

Sebastian. 
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xeady— one in the bows, another amidships, and a 
thizd at the stem* If the French fleet approached 
at night, all were to be suddenly lighted, that the 
enemy might believe each light to be on a separate 
? oooo L Towards dawn the French fleet approached, 
and all the lights suddenly appeared between the 
fleet and the shore. Before it was broad day- 
light Lauria had entirely defeated his adversary, 
capturing fifty-four galleys, driving fifteen on 
shore, and putting twenty-five Grenoese auxiliaries 
to flight. Marquet and Malliol completed the 
rout by capturing the remaining French galleys 
in Rosas Bay, and taking or destroying all the 
stores and provisions for the French army. The 
admiral proceeded to Barcelona, having by this 
great naval victory obtained complete command 
of the sea. 

There was nothing left for the great French 
army but an ignominious flight. The Cardinal 
Legate said that the Aragonese must be devils. 
King Philip told him that they were nothing of 
the kind, but brave and loyal soldiers, defending 
their King against an unjust invasion ; and he 
expressed his regret that he had ever undertaken 
it at the Pope's urgent call. The Cardinal remained 
silent. En Pedro assembled his army on the 
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hill of Panisars to intercept the letreat. The 
French King raised the siege of Gerona and feD 
back on Peralada with the remnant of his foroes. 
Many had died of sickness, while the loeaes in 
numerous harassing encounters had been most 
serious. The King of France was very ill, anxiety 
and regret hastening his end. Feeling that he 
was dying, he sent for his son, and said : * You 
were wiser than I. EEad I followed your advioe 
I should not now be on my death-bed ; nor would 
the many brave men have been lost who have 
died and will die in this war. Send a message to 
your uncle of Aragon and ask him to allow my 
body to pass with yourself and your brother. 
For I am certain that it rests with him whether a 
single Frenchman shall ever return, dead or alive.* 
The dying King then obtained a promise from his 
son that he would be a friend and protector of 
his brother Charles. The King died on Sep* 
tember 30, 1285, in the house of a knight named 
Vilanova, about two miles from Peralada. When 
En Pedro received the message from the young 
King Philip he sent orders that the late Eing's 
body was to be allowed to pass with its eecort^ 
and requested his brother of Majorca to meet it 
with a body of cavalry and protect it from attacks. 
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For Lauria and his sailors were watching on one 
aide, and bands of wild dtmogavares on the other. 
But safety could only be assured to those who 
passed with the corpse and the onflamme. The 
Count of Foix with five hundred horsemen went 
firsts then the young King and his brother with 
the oriflamme, following their father's body. The 
Cardinal Legate came close behind, careful of his 
own safety. He said that the rest would go to 
Paradise. The Aragonese could no longer be 
testrainedy and fell furiously on the remainder of 
the retreating host and on the baggage. The 
Cardinal was so terrified that he died of fright a 
few days afterwards ; while the King of Majorca 
escorted his nephew, the young King of France, 
with his brother Charles and the body of the late 
King, through his dominions. 

The victorious King En Pedro, after making 
liberal grants to the towns of Peralada and Grerona, 
returned to Barcelona with his principal nobles. 
On the same day the Admiral Roger de Lauria 
arrived with the fleet, and there was great rejoicing. 

This time the Pope's curses went home to roost 
with a vengeance. En Pedro was firmer on his 
throne than ever. Sicily was safe. The Pope's 
protege was in prison at Barcelona. The Pope's 
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King of Aragon was only king of what was tinder 
his own cap. The Pope's machinations were 
scattered to the winds. 

Tet the papal intrigues continued to cause 
trouble and dissensions. 

Ja3nne 11., the King of Majorca, was obligedt 
owing to the exigencies of the times, to reside in 
his Continental dominions. By his wife, Esdara- 
munda, sister of the Count of Foiz, he had four 
sons, Jayme, Sancho, Fernando, and Felipe, and 
two daughters named Isabel and Sancha. Isabel 
was the wife of the Infante Juan Manuel, brother 
of the King of Castille. Sancha married King 
Bobert of Naples. Jayme and Sancho were at 
Paris, detained by the King of France, practically 
as hostages. Femando's age was then about 
eight, the elder brothers ten and twelve. 

There had been an understanding between the 
brothers Pedro and Jayme during the war, and 
communications had passed between them respect* 
ing the safe passage of the French King's body, 
and on other matters. Soon after the final rout 
of the French strange tidings reached En Pedro 
from his agents in Italy. He was assured that 
the Pope would induce the King of France to 
seize Majorca, and that Jayme would be forced 
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to give his consent, because his two sons were in 
the French King's power in Paris, and Montpellier, 
BonsaDlon, and Conflent would otherwise be taken 
from him. En Pedro resolved to prevent this. 
He did not see how, in the face of these threats, 
his brother could refuse, and he must therefore 
act promptly ; but he sent a letter to his brother 
Jayme explaining the motives of his action. The 
force destined for Majorca was placed under the 
command of the King's eldest son, Alfonso, and 
consisted of knights, men-at-arms, and two 
thousand almogavarea. 

The King of Aragon was incensed with his 
nephew Sancho IV., the usurping King of Castille, 
because he had broken his promise and given 
him no help whatever in the war with Prance. 
P^nando, the eldest son of Alfonso X., had died 
before his father, leaving two sons, Alfonso and 
Pemando, known as the * Infantes of La Cerda.' 
The next son, Sancho, had usurped the throne, 
and the * Infantes de La Cerda ' had escaped into 
Aragon. En Pedro was having them educated 
in the castle of Jativa in Valencia. He was 
so angry with Sancho that he contemplated 
setting up the eldest Infante as a claimant for the 
throne of Castille. Having taken leave of his son 
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on the eve of his departure for Hajorca, En Pedro 
commenced a journey to Jativa to Me the Infantes 
of La Cerda. He was feeling unwell when he 
started* and on reaching the town of Villafranca de 
Panales he was in a high fever. His son was on 
board, but had not sailed, when he got the news. 
He hurried to Villafranca, but his father oidc r ed 
iiim to return to his ship and make sail at oooe. 
Receiving his father's blessing, the joung Pkince 
departed and embarked at the port of Saloo. He 
landed with his forces at Porrasa, and no resist* 
ance was made to his occupation of the capital of 
Majorca. Kn Pedro was dying. He had made 
his will and received the Sacraments, but Dcitlicr 
wife nor s^ms were at his bedside. He died on 
XovemlxT 11, 1285, and was buried in the abbey 
of Santa (>t*us, about twenty miles from Yilla- 
franca. His great admiral, Roger de Laaria« died 
a few years aft4Twunb, and his Unly was laid lo 
rest near that of the King he had served so welL 
In 1H35 a vile mob of ruiTians destrojred tbe 
(hurrh and sc-utu^nnl the remains to the winda. 
By his wile (\instanco he left four sons and two 
daughters. Tho MvM nuroHnled him as .\lfoneo III. 
Thf MNHind Kuccetnled liis brother as Jayme IL 
F«vlcrip». the third, was King of Sicily. The 
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fourth was Pedro. Of the daughters, Isabel was 
Qaeen of Portugal, and Violante of Naples. 

Pedro HE., if not equal in all respects to his 
fatiiCT, was a great king. Fortune smiled upon 
him. He was happy in all relations of life. His 
career was one long romance. Chivalrous to 
recklessness, he was at the same time prudent 
and circumspect — a rare combination. Even in 
his wild gallop into imminent peril at Bordeaux 
be thought out every part of the enterprise down 
to the minutest detail. He was invariably well 
•eonred, and invariably successful. This cannot 
be ascribed to luck. A king who succeeds in aU 
be undertakes must have rare gifts of head and 
heart to plan out the details of his undertakings 
and to secure the sympathy and devotion of those 
who serve him. Pedro was thus gifted, while his 
administrative ability ensured the prosperity of 
his country. Under him Aragon became a great 
naval Power, and Sicily was freed from a foreign 
yoke. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

TeDs how yomig Federigo held Sicily against aO oddi» hov 
the Catidan Company went to tlie east^ and how Jayma oi 
Majorca was restoied to his island home 

The news of the King's death was at once sent to 
Majorca and to Sicily. Alfonso was only in his 
twenty-second year — an impuLBiye, quick-tempered 
youth, intolerant of opposition, but not guilty of 
the cruelties imputed to him by some writers. Ha 
refused to surrender the Balearic Islands to his 
uncle again, and there was trouble about it during 
the five years that his reign lasted. He returned 
at once to Barcelona and went to mourn at his 
father's grave in the church of Santa Oreus, pre- 
vious to the coronation at Zaragoza. His brother 
Jayme was crowned King of Sicily at Palermo, 
and in a successful campaign subdued all the 
mainland of Calabria. 

Through the intervention of King Edward L 
of England, negotiations were set on foot to 
reconcile the King of Aragon with France and 
the Pope ; to make a compromise with his unde. 
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of Majorca, and for a marriage between 
Alfonso in. of Aragon and the Princess Eleanor 
of En^and, a daughter of Edward I. by his second 
marriage. Toung Alfonso spent some time with 
Edward L and the intended bride at Bordeaux. 
He was induced to liberate Charles II. of Naples 
on receiving his three sons and twenty nobles 
of Provence in exchange. The other important 
questions were in a fair way of solution through 
the tact and diplomatic skill of the wise King 
Edward, when a sudden stop was put to the 
negotiations by the wholly unexpected death of 
Alfonso. A n^ected tumour on his thigh brought 
on a fever of which he died at Barcelona when 
only in his twenty-seventh year. 

The Count of Ampudia and other great nobles 
at once proceeded to Sicily to announce his ac- 
cession to Jayme. The new king embarked at 
Trapani, landed at Barcelona, and was crowned 
at Zaragoza as Jayme II. of Aragon. Sicily 
remained under the rule of Queen Constance and 
her son Federigo, who had now attained to years 
of discretion and gave promise of becoming a very 
able and resolute leader of men. 

History is rarely quite symmetrical. One 
would have wished to see the noble policy of 

H 
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En Pedro contmued as finnly and resolutely by 
his son. Bnt this was not to be. Jayme 11. of 
Aragon was weak, and fell tinder papal influences. 
There was a new Pope, and Boniface \JLUL was 
more diplomatic. Jayme first abandoned bis 
cousins of La Cerda, and made an alliance with 
the usurping Sancho of Castille. He next made 
his peace with France and the Holy See, and 
acknowledged Charles H. of Naples as King of 
the Sicilies. The treaty was signed at Anagni, 
under the supervision of Pope Boniface. Jayme 
was to marry Blanche of Anjou, to give up all 
prisoners, and, worst shame of all, Sicily was to 
be handed over to the Pope again. In zetum the 
excommunication was taken off, and, in defiance 
of all right, Corsica and Sardinia were to be handed 
over to Jayme if he could drive out the Genoese 
and Pisans who possessed those islands; but be 
was to hold them in fief of the Pope. 

Sicily was abandoned without the assent of 
En Federigo, who was now grown up and was a 
prince to be reckoned with. He sent SidKaii 
envoys to remonstrate with his brother, but with- 
out avail. He then resolved to resist the iniquity 
and to defy his brother and the Pope. He had 
against him the King of Aragon and his fozoea^ 
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France and Naples, and the whole influence of 
tiie papacy. He had no ally. Yet he defied them 
all, and swore that Sicily should be free. Many 
of the Catalonian nobles who revered the memory 
of his father rallied round the gallant young 
prince. He was a true son of En Pedro. Volun- 
teers flocked to his standard. Above all, the 
dlmogavares were staunch to a man. En Federigo 
was proclaimed King of Sicily. 

The Pope gave Jayme 11. the titles of Gonfa- 
lonier, Admiral, and Captain-general of the Church ; 
and, in addition to his marriage with Blanche of 
Anjou, he married his sister, the granddaughter 
of King Manfred, to the French heir of Naples. 

Jayme 11. received the standard of the Church 
at Rome, collected eighty-three galleys, and sailed 
to form a junction with the forces of Naples and 
overwhelm his brother. En Federigo had an 
able admiral in Conrad Doria, while Blasco de 
Alagon commanded the land forces. The allies 
made their first attack on Syracuse, where they 
suffered disastrous defeats both by sea and land. 
Charles of Naples then sent a force of 1,200 men, 
in fifty galleys, under the command of his son, 
the Prince of Tarentum, to effect a landing at 
Trapani. En Federigo, with some of his Catalan 



I 
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supporters, Moncadas and Entenzas, was ready 
to defend the coast. The gallant young King 
of Sicily led on the almogavares^ who shouted 
* Dispierto hierro ! * and fell with such fury on 
the invaders that they broke and fled. En 
Federigo himself fought his way straight for his 
enemy's standard, and encountered the Prince of 
Tarentum. After a short combat the Prince was 
unhorsed, and would have been killed if Federigo 
had not protected him. He was taken prisoner 
and sent to the castle of Cef alu. 

Charles and the Pope appealed to France for 
help, dispatching ambassadors with an urgent 
request that the King would send his brother 
Charles of Yalois, 'the Cap King,' with a large 
force to invade Sicily. Accordingly he came to 
Naples with four thousand men, landed at Termini 
in Sicily, and besieged Sciacca. His people were 
decimated by disease, the siege had to be raised, 
and the expedition was a complete &alure. 

En Federigo had the rare gift of surrounding 
himself with the ablest and most efficient men. 
Among these was the famous Roger de Flor. The 
good Emperor Frederick II. had a German falconer 
named Richard de Flor, who married the daughter 
of a rich proprietor at BrindisL When Prince 
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Coniadin came to regain his right, Richard fought 
for him and was killed in the battle. All his 
property was confiscated and his widow was left 
penniless, with two boys to support, Jacobo and 
Roger. A ship belonging to the Knights Templars, 
and commanded by a Serjeant Friar named 
Vassayll, was wintering at Brindisi when Roger 
was about eight years old. The little fellow went 
up and down the rigging with such agility that 
Vassayll took a fancy for him, and persuaded his 
mother to let him go to sea and learn a sailor's 
duties. By the time he was twenty he had be- 
come a very expert seaman, and the Master of 
the Temple conferred on him the mantle of the 
Order. He was then given the command of a 
large ship called the Falcon. Friar Roger de Flor 
soon acquired renown as a very able naval com- 
mander. He was captain of another ship, called 
the CHiveta^ when he entered the harbour of Messina 
and ofiEered his services to En Federigo. He was 
most cordially received, and he swore allegiance to 
the yoimg King of Sicily, with all his crew. His 
first service was to capture several large Neapolitan 
vessels laden with wheat and other supplies, with 
which the garrisons of Syracuse, Augusta, and 
Lentini were to be provisioned. He also captured 
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much treasure, enabling him to make Kberal 
preflenta to the nobles and to pay the wages of 
the garriflona. For these services the King made 
him Vice- Admiral of Sicily. 

The Neapolitans were besieging Mesaina bj 
land and sea, led by Robert, the heir of Chariea IL 
When the town was almost at the point of 
tion. Friar Roger de Flor, the Vice- Admiral i 
ten galleys, loaded them with com, and wmitad at 
Syracuse for a fair wind It came on to blow TCfj 
fresh from the south, and he made sail in tha 
night, reaching the faro of Messina just befoM 
dawn. By that time it was blowing very bard 
and u heavy seu was raging in the strait^ witk 
many rn>8s-cum*Dts. The besieging ships saw 
the galleys, but feared to raise their anchon ia 
such a seu. Friar K4»ger, with sails split and top* 
masts sprung, K-d all the ten galleys safely into 
the hurl>«>ur. Next day l)uk<* Robert raised tha 
siege. 

Jayiuo II. iif .Vragnii was half-hearted ia 
thin {uipiil war uguiiu>t his yuung brother. Hs 
obtaine<i a grant from the Cortes of Catakmis^ 
and sailed ftir Sialy with fifty -six gaUajTlL 
F<Hifn^'«» put t4i M*a with only forty ressgls» aad 
then* was a long-conttvted tight off Cape Orlando^ 
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a most fratricidal and uiinatural strife. Jayme 
had with him Almenany, Cabrera, and other great 
Aragonese names. Bomid Federigo were Blasco 
de Alagon, Hugo Comit of Ampunas, Gombau de 
Entenza, and others. It was a drawn battle, and, 
in spite of the prayers of Charles of Naples and of 
Pope Boniface, Jayme returned to Barcelona to 
fight no more. He must have been ashamed of 
the part he had been taking. 

Very tardily the Pope came to see that all his 
corses in a bad cause were of no avail, and that 
they persistently came home to roost. He at 
length consented that his protege of Naples should 
negotiate with En Federigo, and acknowledge 
him as King of Sicily. Charles of Naples met 
the King of Sicily at Calatabellota, and agreed to 
acknowledge him as king, and to give Hinn his 
daughter Leonor for his wife. In return Federigo 
consented to evacuate Calabria. The marriage 
took place at Messina in May 1302. 

A very large army remained in Sicily without 
employment. Friar Koger de Flor conceived the 
idea of offering his services to the Emperor of the 
East and of enlisting the Aragonese and Catalonian 
soldiers to fight against the Turks. Berenger de 
Entenza, Berenguer Eocafort, and many other 
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Aragonese nobles and knights agreed to accom- 
pany the renowned Templar, and more than 
four thousand almogavares enlisted. An envc^ 
was sent to Constantinople, and the Emperor 
Andronicus, with his son Michael, agreed to tiie 
terms proposed, including the scale of pay. Fziar 
Roger was to be a Grand Duke and to many the 
Emperor's niece; while liberal allowances were 
promised to his companions. Among them was 
our good and faithful chronicler Ramon Muntaner 
himself. En Federigo furnished ten galleys to 
transport the company of adventurers, provision- 
ing them well, and supplying his faithful Admiral 
Friar Roger de Flor with necessary funds. The 
whole party which finally sailed for the East con- 
sisted of 1,600 cavalry, 4,000 almogatxires, 1,000 
other foot-soldiers, besides wives and children. 
There were twenty-six sail of vessels, and all 
embarked well pleased with the liberality of tiie 
good King of Sicily and with the prospect before 
them. At first the Emperor received them with 
much cordiality, and the company landed near 
Cyzicus on the Asiatic side, gaining some victories 
over the Turks. Friar Roger was rewarded with 
the title of Caesar, which had not been conferred 
during four hundred years, and the company went 
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3 winter qnarteiB at GallipoIL Michaely the 
iperor^s son, had conceived an intense feeling 
jealonffjr on account of the great honours con- 
red on Friar Roger. He sent an invitation to 
I to come to Adrianople, where he and all his 
ipanions were massacred. Another massacre 
I perpetrated at Constantinople; but the 
idlierous Greeks were defeated with great 
ighter when they attacked the company at 
lipolL The company made several retalia- 
j incursions, Muntaner being left in charge 
Gkdlipoli ; but there were disputes between the 
leiSy Entenza and Rocafort, and much need 
proper guidance and of a leader acknowledged 
aH At this time a Prince of Majorca began 
^e a part in the affairs of the company and of 
ece; but before narrating his adventures we 
3t return to the island itself and to its restora- 
t to its rightful King. 

King Jayme of Majorca had been unjustly 
rived of his islands by his nephew Alfonso III., 
, while constantly protesting, he was obliged 
remain at Montpellier and Perpignan. But 
T he had made his peace with the Pope, Jayme 
Iragon sought an interview with his uncle of 
orca, greeted him affectionately, and restored 
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to him the Balearic Islaiids. Both the King of 
Majorca and the King of Aiagon, unde and 
nephew, were Jajme IL, which might cause some 
oonfnHJon, For the next twelve years Jayme, 
the unde, reigned peacefully in Majorca. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

Mb how King Jayma XL at last reigned in peace, and how his 
page Raimondo Lolio attained the orown of martyrdom 

Emo Jaymb IL of Majorca letumed to his island 
dominionB in 1294 with fifteen years of life befoie 
him, which he devoted to the restoration of pro- 
sperity to Majorca. He was now advanced in 
yeaiSy and was far better fitted for peaceful ad- 
ministration and the work of promoting the good 
of his people than for steering safely through the 
entanglements and difficulties caused by the war 
between his brother and his brother-in-law of 
France. 

His wife, Esclaramunda of Foix, was still by 
his side, and his children were taking their places 
in the world. His eldest son, Jayme, had adopted 
a religious life and had become a Franciscan friar. 
His second son, Sancho, was therefore to be his 
successor, and was recognised as the heir by 
the Cortes of Gerona in 1302. The third son, 
Fernando, was one of the ablest and most valorous 
soldiers of that chivalrous age, with honour bright 
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as his Bword. The youngest son, Felipe, enterad 
holy orders. The two daughters married weD — 
Isabel to the Infante Juan Manuel of Castflle, aad 
Sancha to Robert, King of Naples. 

Majorca had suffered during the usurpatioo ol 
young Alfonso. Her commercial interests had 
been neglected, and the foreign rule had hmm 
t}Tannical. At the same time the popnlauoa 
was increasing, and there was need for the foaiida- 
tion of towns as centres of trade and protectaoo 
in the different districts. The companions ol 
Jayme I., forming the nobility of the island, ksld 
large estates. The twenty most prominent 
were : 



Sunuuxics 


LmUT uUm 


» Berga 




' Burgucs . 




'Canet . . 


Viscount of Canet« 1322 


Carc) . . 


Marquis of Komana, I7S9 


Cotoner . 


Marquis of Aria&y, cr. 1717 


' Dameto . 


. Maniuis of Bellpuig. 1625 


I)«*.s|>uig . 


Count of Mf»ntenegn>, lAM 


Fnrtuiiy . 




• Mnrey 




Oleza. 





Ktutici. 
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Count of Campofranco, 1718 
Count of Desbrull, 1717 



Connt of Ayamans, 1634 
Marquis of La Toire, 1728 



Snmftmes Later titles 

^Poigdoifila 
^Bocaberti. 

Sueda 
^Santa Cilia 
'Sanfe Marti 

Togores 

ToQcrella . 

Trayolls . 

YiDalonga. 

Zalorteza . 
>Giial . . 

With the aid and consent of these nobles and of 
tbe Jurados, Jayme IE. founded several towns 
which have continued to flourish to this day. 
One of the first was Felanitx, on the plain to the 
east of the capital. The next was Santani, on the 
estate of Sant Marti ; and the King, owing to the 
want of water, caused large cisterns to be con- 
structed. Binisalem, near Inca, was founded, and 
is now a centre of apricot cultivation. Porreras, 
Sineu^ and Manacor were also founded ; the latter 
is now a flourishing town and a centre of the vine 
industry. Lluchmayor, the scene of his grandson's 
fatal overthrow, was also founded by this King. 

* Extinct. 
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These towns formed markets and homes for the 
farmers of the surromiding districts. 

King Jayme next established a coinage, which 
for its purity and accuracy of weight was very 
highly esteemed in all the Mediterranean conh 
merdal marts. Gold coins began to be issaed m 
1310, but none are now known to exist. The 
alver reals and doable reals are handsome coins. 
They are excessively rare. The edlver coinage 
began to be issued in 1300. The ACnt-master was 
Bernardo de Oleza, whose arms were gules a rose 
argent. The rose appears on each side of the 
crowned head, and in the four angles of the cross 
on the reverse of the silver money.^ 

The representatives of the people agreed to 
pay a tax, called fogatje, for the support of the 
mint, assessed on all houses having hearths. 

A pure currency is a great aid to commerce, 
and the trade of Majorca increased rapidly under 
the auspices of En Jayme. Shipbuilding pro- 
gressed, and the rich and fertile soil began to 
yield abundant crops. The cultivation of olive- 
trees, though many of them now present such an 

* Hie bwt account <d the (XMnage of Majorca is in the AppeoAi 
xoBoT^^^HitkjriadelacaMrecUdeMaUoroaynoUciadekuf 
pryypntu di ejta ida (Bahna» 1S55). 
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eztraordinarily antiquated appearance, was intro- 
duced into the island by the Catalans, and not by 
tiie Arabs.^ The raising of stock also received 
much attention from the King, who in this 
as in other measures for the prosperity of 
ibe island, was well supported by his *Bicos 
hombres.' 

The * Almudaina/ or alcazar of the Moors, is 
a huge bastille on the right of the landing-place. 
The lofty walls stiU stand, enclosing a large space, 
with square towers at intervals. The exterior has 
undergone considerable modem alterations, but 
H is still quite easy to make out the appearance of 
tiie original building. King Jayme II. brought 
artists and expert artificers from Perpignan to 
convert this ancient alcazar of the Almudaina 
into a palace. The royal apartments were de- 
corated with paintings and bas-reliefs, the beautiful 
oratory of Santa Ana was built as the royal chapel, 
pleasant balconies were erected, and gardens were 
laid out in the courts and on the terraces. The 
aenlptor Fran9oi8 Camprodon was employed to 
adorn the halls and gardens with statues. A code 

* So Bays Fray Pedro Marsilio, the editor in Latin of the Journal 
d. Jayme I. Bat the olive grows wild in Majorca. The onltiyated 
<£?« 18 grown from the plains to a height of two thousand feet 
b the mountains. 
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of palace etiquette was drawn up, and the Majoicau 
Court was ceremoniously conducted, while at 
the same time it was a home of pleasure and 
festivity. 

To the east of the Almudaina there was a 
space, said to have been occupied by a garden in 
Moorish times, on a high platform overlooking the 
Mediterranean* No finer site could be found for 
a cathedral The Capilla Real had been finished 
in the time of the Conqueror, but during the 
usurpation work had been stopped* Funds were 
raised under Jayme II. and the construction of 
this beautiful edifice was continued. All the stone 
came from the quarries of Santani, on the south 
coast of the island. The cathedral presents 
rather a curious appearance from the sea, owing 
to the crowd of flying buttresses and the absence 
of windows, which are only allowed to give fofl 
light through stained glass in the apse. The 
nave ia very lofty, with eight arches on each side^ 
between seven high and slender pillars supporting 
a finely vaulted rooi There is a clerestory with 
windows blocked, but no triforiuuL The aisles 
are lower and rather narrow, with side chapels. 
The lofty and slender pillars rising to the vauU^ 
less than three feet in diameter, give a peculiaily 
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flolenm effect which is alike pleasing and imposing.^ 
The Bishop's palace, bmlt round a courtyard, is to 
the east of the cathedral, and also overlooks the sea. 

The King's eldest son had devoted his life to 
religion and had become a Franciscan monk. 
Out of affection for him Jayme II. founded a 
large Franciscan monastery. A fine church rose 
up in due time, with a very picturesque cloister of 
two storeys, other bmldings used as schools, and 
s large library with a richly carved wooden ceiling. 
All came to ruin on the expulsion of the monks in 
1836. 

En Jayme also planned and commenced one 
of the finest military works of his time. The 
cuAe of Belver is a beautiful object from the 
sea, standing on the summit of a pine-clad hill, 
with a background of more distant mountains. 
It is elliptical in shape, with a large courtyard in 
the centre. The accommodation is spacious. On 
the ground floor there is a series of vaulted 
chambers suitable for barracks, guard rooms, or 
prisons. Above there is a vaulted gallery open- 
ing on numerous large rooms, also vaulted, in- 
cluding a large hall and a chapel. The roof is 

' Ctuia historico-ariistica sobre el edificio de la Igksia Cathedral de 
Paltma q[ue tmribio el Ezmo Don Oaapar de Jovellanos (Palma, 1832). 

I 
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flat and paved Standing by itself there is a tall 
tower, called 'el Torre de Homenaje,' connected 
with the roof by an arclu The whole is 8iir> 
rounded by a deep moat. Pedro Salva, the 
architect, was a native of Majorca. The hiU on 
which the castle stands, 450 feet above the sea, is 
entirely covered with pine-trees {Pinus Halepeimi)^ 
with an undergrowth of ^enti^oo-bushes, wild 
lavender, and a purple cistus. Between tiie 
bushes the ground is covered with asphodel and 
the leaves of an ansarum. 

En Jayme brought architects, sculptors, and 
decorators to Majorca, as well as troubadouis and 
musicians, and he encouraged native talent. But 
the great ornament of his reign was an eminent 
philosopher and theologian. Ramon Lull, or 
Baimundo Lulio of Barcelona, was one of the 
companions of Jayme I., and received two alquerias 
or farms at the partition. He was married to 
Henl de Cataluna, and their son Baimundo was 
bom in the capital of Majorca in about the year 
1235. His parents wished him to learn to read^ 
but he cared for nothing but arms, and became a 
page to En Jayme. He neglected his duties to 
the Prince and gave up nearly all his time to 
rather scandalous love affairs. His parents thought 
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that the only cure was mamage, and they married 
him to a girl named Catalina Labots ; but this only 
appeared to increase his devotion to other married 
women. His conversion was miraculous. He had 
a celestial vision in the garden of the bishop's 
palace, and another in his own house, when he 
heard the words, ^ Raimundo, follow me ! ' He 
sold all his property, only reserving a small 
portion for his wife and children, and in 1266 he 
embarked for Barcelona to visit the shrines of 
Montserrat and Santiago. He then returned home 
to cause edification by his example in the same 
]dace where his former life had been so scandalous. 
He was well past his thirtieth year. 

Lulio then began to learn Arabic from a slave, 
with the intention of preaching to the Moors; 
but one day he flogged his teacher for blaspheming 
God, who retaliated by stabbing Lulio in the 
breast. The new convert then left the abodes of 
man and went up an isolated hill called Eanda, 
well in sight from the anchorage o5 the capital of 
Majorca. Here his life was a continual succession 
of prayers, penitence, and tears. He was favoured 
with more celestial visions. His mind seems to 
have been filled with zeal for the conversion of 
unbelievers ; and he also developed some crude 
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philoAophical ideas in his solitude. Jmyme IL 
was at this time at Montpellier, and, hearing of 
the miraculous conversion of his former page* he 
sent for him. En Javme waa struck hj tlie 
eamestnoAs, the eloquence, and the abilitr of the 
new convert. Wlien Lulio entreated the King to 
establish a school in Majorca for teaching Arabic 
with a view to preaching; to the infidels, he con- 
sented. He made a arrant of money snffidcfit to 
sustain thirteen monks, and assigned for their 
college a farm in a lovely spot on the north 
of the island, overhniking the sea, called 
Here Lulio studied, and wrote his theories and 
ideas ; but his plan did not succeed, and the 
college was a failure. 

Lulio went t4i Rome, and then to Paria. wbtrc 
he read his system and anrue<l Mime points with 
the famous Duns Scotus and his duiciplca. la 
121M) h«* wiis at Montpellit'r and (tenoa. whence b^ 
4-nibArk<Hl for Tunis. TI«*re he preached the faith 
of (liriHt o{)enly, was beaten, and eventiiaDT 
banishe<l. He travelliNl thnmgh Armenia and tW 
Holy Lan<I ; and afterw.inls wandered over Eorops^ 
pn^achinir a rnisiicit* to nn-ovrr Jerusalem. Attolk* 
year fr>un<l him at Paris once morr, rrading has 
ttyKt^'nu whi<*h at len^h received the appiohatKa 
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of the UniverEdty. In 1314 Ltdio was again 
travelling through Egypt and the Holy Land; 
and two years afterwards we find him in England, 
studying physics as then understood. During the 
intervals of travel he diligently wrote books on 
every imaginable subject. He reached his 
eightieth year, and longed for martyrdom. So 
he embarked in a vessel bound for Tunis, and 
went thence to Bugia. He preached Christ openly 
and persistently until he was taken out of the 
town and stoned. Some Genoese begged for the 
martyr's body, and conveyed it to Majorca. The 
date of the martyrdom was June 29, 1315. Lulio 
was buried in the church of San Francisco. The 
effigy of the martyr rests sideways and rather 
high up on the wall of a transept ; above it two 
angels are bearing up his soul, below are the 
arms of Lulio and Majorca, at the sides angels in 
niches. 

The philosophy of Lulio is part of the intel- 
lectual history of his century, and can have no 
{dace here ; but this meagre sketch of his life 
and acts is sufficient to show that he was one of 
the most remarkable men of his time. Majorca 
has good reason to be proud of him. His works 
were read and taught in the Franciscan monastery 
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and elsewhere, and his statue at Palma is a anff* 
cient proof of the appreciation of his coimtrjiiiaL 

Raimundo Lulio survived his old matter bj 
four years. Jayme IT. continued to maintain 
an excellent understanding with his nephew and 
namesake of «'Vragon, affording him aaAiatanoe in 
ships and men in his conquest of Corsica and 
Sardinia. He died in his palace of Almudaina on 
May 28, 1311, and was succeeded by his 
son, Sancho. Amonp many adherenta, his 
faithful friend through all his troubles was his 
secretary, Ouillermo de Puigdorfila. This noble 
Majorcan was possessed of a large fortune, which 
he devoted to the service of his master, and was 
his mrmt truste<I councillor to the last. His 
descendants continued t^) flourish in Majorra fnr 
540 yearn, the last male dying in IMA. 

Jayme II. was buried in the Royal chapel ol 
the cathedral at Majorca, and in 1779 Chariea III. 
of Spain erect4Hl a monument to his memorr, in 
doubtful taste. On a parchment at the lid of tlie 
Hhroud it is re<*f»nle<l that : ' Here is Jayme 
(Jacma) of worthy m««mory. King of Xajofvm. 
roiint oi RoUHsillon and CenlaRa, Ix>rd of Moot* 
p<*ll:«*r, who <I*«jwirte4l this !ife in this city no tlie 
2Hrh uf Mav, vidi of Pt^ntecost, ISll, son of m 
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Jaymey King of Aiagon, who delivered this dty 
from the heathens.' The body is well preeerved 
as a mnininy. Jayme 11. of Majorca was an 
excellent king for peaceful times, and in the last 
fifteen years of his life his administration was 
most useful and serviceable to his country. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Tbe career id Fdnoe Enmando dt Majorca ; and talk how tha 
orphaa waa taken home to its grandmothar 

Fkbkaxdo, the third son of King Jayme IL of 
Majorca, was a splendid type of a chivalioiu 
knight, trained to arms from early youth, eager 
to win renown, but placing honour and his word 
before all earthly considerations. He was very 
young when he left his home in Majorca to fight 
for his gallant cousin, Fedengo of Sicily. After 
the peace with Naples, Fernando still remained 
with his cousin. Then news came of the murder 
of Friar Roger de Flor, and of the critical position 
of the Catalan company at Gallipoli, which place 
they had held for several years, making occasional 
raids into Roumania. The King of fficily pro- 
posed to his cousin Fernando that he should 
assume command of the company in the name 
of Federigo as over-lord. Fernando accepted the 
charge. He arrived at Gallipoli with four galleys, 
and announced that he came only as lieutenant 
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and lepresentatiye of the King of Sicily. Ramon 
Muntaner, our worthy chroniclei, who was in 
charge at Gallipoli, received the young Prince in 
the capacity announced in the diplomas he brought 
from King Federigo as chief and commander of 
the company. En Rocafort, with the greater 
part of the forces, was besieging a town called 
Nona, sixty miles from Grallipoli, and he requested 
the Prince to join him. The other two chiefs of 
the company. En Berenguer de Entenza and 
En Feirar Ximenes, remained at Gallipoli; but 
the Prince, with Muntaner, proceeded to Nona, 
where he was received with great honour. Roca- 
fort was at enmity with Entenza and Ximenes, 
and secretly wished to get rid of the Prince so 
as to have sole command of the company. He 
therefore intrigued with all the chiefs and officers, 
persuading them to accept the Prince as their 
lord, but not as a representative of the King of 
Sicily. They all agreed, and Rocafort knew what 
the Prince's answer, as a man of honour, must 
necessarily be. When the Prince announced his 
decision, he was entreated to remain until they 
reached Salonica, to which place the company 
intended to march, it being represented to him 
that he might compose the differences between 
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Rocafort and the other leaden. The Prinoe ooii- 
sented to remain with them for a short time with 
that object. 

Gallipoli was to be abandoned, and the diitj 
of destroying the castle there and bringiiig away 
the wives and children of the company waa ca* 
trusted to Mimtaner. He did this, and bfou^ft 
the people to CristopoK at the entrance of tht 
Salonica territory, in thirty-six yesaela, condatin g 
of gallejTB, armed Utlos^ and armed boata. 

The whole company, including Fntmi and 
Ximenes with their troops, then began their 
to Salonica. On the second day there 
affray in which Entenza was killed, Rocafort pt^ 
t4^ndinf; that his men mistook Entenia*t men far 
enemies. Ximenes fled. The Prince, who now 
saw through the designs of Rocafort, waa in a 
very diflirult position, when his four gaHeyi 
opportunely arrive<I at the part of the coast 
the company was encamped. A ooondl 
nn<l the IVinre told Rocafort and his party plaialr 
that if they would not receive him as liceftfTCM 
of the KinL' of Sicily, he would leave theoL Roea* 
fort indut'tnl the loadrm to declare that th0f 
would nsvivo him only as their lord, ii 
f)f anv (int* else. Prince Fernando thcNfan 
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barked and went with his four galleys to the 
ialand of Thasos. 

Bocafort's ambition led to his ruin, for his 
own people became tired of his tyranny and 
greed. He wanted to make himself King of 
Salonica, but there was a mutiny ; he was delivered 
over to the commander of some Venetian galleys 
and taken to Naples with his brother. The 
Venetians gave him up to King Robert of Naples, 
idio put him and his brother into a dungeon in 
tiie castle of Aversa, where they were left to die 
of starvation. The company took service under 
the French Duke of Athens. 

Thasos is by far the most beautiful island in 
the Archipelago. It has pleasant meads, wooded 
^ens, and picturesque mountain scenery. There 
are many remains of ancient Greece, and on a 
green hill rise the ruins of a fine old castle built 
by the Genoese. In this delightful retreat Prince 
Fernando rested for a few days after the troubles 
and anxieties caused by his brief connection 
with the company. He was joined by Ramon 
Muntaner with his followers, who was devoted to 
the House of Aragon. 

In returning to Sicily they were attacked off 
Negropont by a superior force of Venetians, and 
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the Prince was taken prisoner. He was deliveied 
over to King Robert of Naples, who kept him 
in captivity until, through the intervention of the 
King of France, he was allowed to return to his 
home in Majorca. 

The next enterprise in which Prince Fernando 
was engaged was against the Moors of Granada. 
The King of Aragon agreed with Fernando IV. 
C the Summoned ' ^) of Castille to carry on this 
war from two different directions. One was to 
attack Almeria, while the other besieged Algesiias, 
and there was a promise that neither should retire 
without the consent of the other. The object 
was to divide the Moslem forces. The Prince of 
Majorca went with his cousin of Aragon to the 
siege of Almeria. This seaport town, very beauti- 
fully situated at the entrance of a fertile valley 
backed by mountains, was a place of great com* 
mercial importance in the dajB of the Beni Omeyya 
Khalifas, and here they had their naval dock- 
yard. Almeria continued to flourish under the 
Kings of Granada, and at one time it had kingB 
of its own. The siege lasted for nine months, and 

^ So called becaufie, when he unjustly put the faiothen Owbajal 
to death, they summoned him to meet them before the judgmont- 
seat of God on a day which they named. Fernando IV. died 
suddenly on that very day. 
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the Aragonese brought with them all the artillery 
of the day to batter the walls. Prince Fernando 
was weQ fitted out by his father. He had under 
his command a hundred Majorcan knights, many 
foci soldiers, with gallejB and lenos to convey 
ihe horses, provisions, and artillery. During the 
siege Fernando proved himself to be a good knight 
by his valorous deeds — ' One of the best knights 
in the world,' Muntaner says. Among other 
combats, he had three hand-to-hand fights with 
Moorish warriors, and won the palm of a good 
knight in each encounter, in sight of both armies. 

Fernando IV. (the Summoned One) broke his 
word, raised the siege of Algesiras, and retreated* 
This liberated a large Moorish force, which was 
at once sent to Almeria. It was done without 
informing the King of Aragon, who suddenly 
foond himself confronted by the whole power of 
Granada. On the eve of St. Bartholomew a great 
Moorish army suddenly attacked the besiegers. 
The King of Aragon was surprised, but not dis- 
mayed. He ordered Prince Fernando to remain 
near the town with his contingent, at a place 
called the * Esperonte ' ^ of Almeria, to attack and 

^ * Esperonte * was a salient angle in the curtain of a fortified 
plaoe, generally in front of a gate. 
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drive back the besieged, if they sallied out to M 
upon the Aragonese rear while they were engaged 
with the Moorish army in front. This was a most 
honourable post, and Fernando held it gallantly. 
The ' Esperonte ' faced the seashore. While the 
battle was raging a son of the Moorish King of 
Guadix sallied forth at the head of a large foroe 
with loud shouts and war-cries. Fernando wis 
well prepared. His men were formed to resisk 
attack. The Moor was one of the most famous 
warriors of Granada. He was well in fronts 
scimitar in hand, shouting, 'Ani ibn es-Sultan.' 
' What does he say ? ' asked Fernando. ^ He says 
that he is the King's son,' replied the interpreter. 
^ If he is a Eang's son, so am I,' answered the 
Prince; and, putting spurs to his horse, he 
attacked the Moor. Before he could reach him 
he had killed six of the enemy with his own hand, 
breaking his lance on the siztL He then drew 
his sword and closed with the Moorish King's son. 
The Moor struck such a wonderful blow that he 
cut ofi a quarter of the Prince's shield, and again 
shouted ' Ani ibn es-Sultan.' But the Prince de- 
livered such a blow that he cut open the Moor's head 
down to his teeth, and he fell dead. BQs followers 
were routed, and few escaped back into the town. 



Meanwhile the great Moorish army was entirely 
dofeated. The King of Aragon returned victori- 
ous to his tent, to hear of the great service per- 
focmed by his consin and of his deeds of derring- 
dOy equalling, says Muntaner, those of the famous 
Bdand. The King then raised the siege and 
letazned to Barcelona for three reasons. The 
winter was approaching, the Castillian King had 
bsdcen faith, and he of Aragon had gained a 
greater success by the liberation of many Christian 
oaptiveB which he made a condition of his truce, 
than if he had taken Almeria. Prince Fernando 
joined his father and mother at Perpignan, who 
rejoiced at his safe return. 

En Fernando remained at home until he 
lieazd that Bobert of Naples, who had married 
Im aster Sancha, was making war on the King of 
Sicfly. Ever true to his cousin En Federigo, the 
young Prince assembled his knightly followers, 
and, with a good contingent of Majorcans, he 
joined his cousin of Sicily. En Federigo was 
delighted to see him, for they had not met since 
En Fernando set out to join the company. The 
King granted the Majorcan prince the city of 
Catania for his life, and two thousand anzas a 
year from his treasury. The cousins lived very 
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happily together until King Bobert of Naples 
landed an army at Palermo and besieged TrapaoL 
Prince Fernando was sent to occupy Mount St 
Julian, where once stood the famous temide oi 
Venus, whence his almogavares gave a very bad 
time to the besieging host. The King of Sidfy 
fitted out a large fleet of galleys to prevent bixj 
escape, and then joined Prince Fernando on 
Mount St. Julian, to attack the besiegers witii a 
superior force. At this critical juncture the 
Dowager Queen of Naples, sister of Jayme IL of 
Aragon, intervened, and a truce was arranged, 
Robert of Naples surrendering all he had gained 
and evacuating Sicily. 

During the rest of his life Prince Fernando 
was connected with the affairs of Greece. Ixxog 
before, the Duke of Burgundy and the Comte de la 
Marche, grandsons of the King of France, had 
invaded the Morea, driven out the Grecian rulerSy 
founded the city of Patras, and established the 
French dukedom of Athens and principality of 
the Morea. The Catalan company finally pot 
an end to the Athens dukedom by killing the 
Comte de Brienne and all his nobles. In the 
Morea; Louis, the fifth in descent from the Duke 
of Burgundy, died without male heirs, but left two 
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daughters. One inherited the Morea^ and the 
other the Barony of Matagrif on. One was married 
to Felipe, a younger son of Charles of Anjou, and 
the other to his friend the Count of Andria. 
Fdipe was recognised as Prince of the Morea, and 
his friend as Baron of Matagrifon. Philip died 
childless, and his widow married a Comte de 
Nevers. The Count of Andria died, leaving a 
daughter Isabel, who was unjustly deprived of 
her inheritance. Her mother thought that there 
was no knight in Christendom who would be 
more Ukely to take up the cause of an injured 
and dispossessed princess than En Fernando of 
Majorca. 

The mother, with her beautiful daughter, 
came to Messina, where they were hospitably 
received by the King of Sicily. Muntaner says 
that Isabel was the fairest, the rosiest, the most 
discreet maiden he had ever seen. The marriage 
of En Fernando with the fair Isabel of Andria 
took place at Messina, and, after several days of 
festivity, the Prince took his bride to Catania. 
Muntaner was then in command of the island of 
Gerbes, on the African coast, but he at once 
complied with a request that he should join 
En Fernando. He arrived at Catania a few days 

K 
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beforo the IVinc(*ss gave birth to a fine Ua*. He 
bnuif^ht with him ^rt^at sttire <if we^liling pmrnu, 
conHiiitini; of richly embruidenHl (lrauM>H« alippen 
of finely (IreHMNl h*ather, (loth of varioua oJourv 
and jeweli). He spread them all out beforv xht 
Prince and Princes, to their great delight. The 
birthday was on the fimt Saturday in April 131&. 
The (*hihl received the nanke of Jay me in the 
cathedral of St. Agatha at (\itania. 

There was a melancholy temiinatitjn to the 
bright pro6i)ect which seemed to open beftirr the 
young married |>aiir. En Fernando had no ttMineff 
complete<l his pn>parations t«i sail for the More* 
with a well-ecjuipped force and recover hi* wife's 
dcuninicms, than Isabi*! was M*ized with m feYcf 
and ditnl a month after the birth of her ckikL 
She died in her husband's arms, who W4U tims 
plungcHl in grief and was loikg incoQBi.iLftble. He 
buritHl his brid«* under a nkonument near th« tannb 
of St. Agatha. 

In sorrow the U-reaviHl IVinc*e cununettc w i 
hi.H (Mm{MUgn. He w^ui ji»ined at Mesaina by tke 
faithful Kamon Muntaner. whtasc* guidAOoe as a 
rhniniiler we an* siNin to h«M\ He had ht^m 
l^iivrrnnr of the l.ile of (if-rlies for seven XrmiK b«t 
reM^neti that iiiiiMirt.int ap|M»intment to 
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the fortunes of his beloved Prince. En Fernando 
told Muntaner that he owed more to him than 
to any other man on earth ; but that he was now 
going to ask him the greatest favour of all. The 
little child at Catania was most in need of a valiant 
defender. The Prince entreated Muntaner to give 
up the campaign in the Morea and to convey his 
motherless boy safely to its grandmother at 
Perpignan. He would have letters to her, to 
the King of Majorca, and to the Prince's pro- 
curator, En Berenguer Despuig, and he would be 
supplied with well-fitted galleys for the voyage. 
in^th a heavy heart Muntaner undertook the 
charge, and took leave of the Prince who had won 
his devoted affection. 

Prince Fernando then made sail for the Morea 
with a strong force of cavalry and of almogavares. 
He landed near Clarencia, a small seaport on the 
coast, south-west of Patras, and, after a feeble 
resistance, captured the town. The people swore 
allegiance to him, for Clarencia was part of his 
wife's inheritance. He then proceeded with the 
conquest of the rest of the Morea, and when he 
seemed well established he sent envoys to the 
King of Cyprus, asking for the hand of his niece 
Isabella. The marriage took place at Clarencia, 

k2 
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and thoro was a son« namcMl FomaiHlo, born after 
tuH father's (loath. 

I^oiiiH of Burf^indy, who had married Makioll 
of Ilainault, Princoss of Achaia, aet oat to dia- 
puto the poBseflHion of the Morea with Prinrr 
Fernando in 1315. Landing at Patraa, be md- 
vanco<l towards (laroncia, and Fernando came 
out to meet him. There waa a battle at a place 
rallod Rgfero on July 7, 1316, when the gallant 
young Prince was slain. He had sent for reinlnrce- 
m(*nts, but his impetuosity prevented him inmi 
waiting for them. Muntaner received tlie aad 
nows in Majona, and declared that this vaa tW 
Kri'at4*st loss the House of .\ragon bad ever aa»- 
tain«Ml. ' Fnr/ he addeil, ' this waa the bwl aftd 
most valiant knight t4i \to- found among tbe 
iif kin^s in that ag«% the m<Mt just, and the 
whii l)«*Ht knew how to order his actiona.* TW 
IiimIv wa*« i*onveye<i tn Pi*rpignan« and arhrcd 
ju>t after his mtitlM*r's death. The widow rrCurafld 
til rvpru.<^. where her ehilil was lM>m. 

Hilt wi* must return to the orphan buy at 
r.itania. Having si*l«H't4Hl a galley of Rairekau 
iiir tilt* voyage, Muntaner chtvie an eaoaUart 
{N*rH«in ;(^ hi-.id nurm*. a native of the Ampnniait 
n.initsi Na Iiit*s de Adri. who waa expenanoad in 
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BHising, having had twenty-two children herself. 
He also engaged a very robust young woman of 
Catania as wet-nurse, and several maids. These 
particulars are mentioned to show with what care 
the old soldier entered upon his new duties. He 
took with him attested proofs signed by those 
who were present at the birth and baptism. On 
the day appointed for sailing Muntaner left the 
dty with the infant in his arms, followed by 
more than two thousand people. As he was 
embarking, a messenger arrived from King 
Federigo with two dresses of cloth of gold as a 
present to his little cousin. On August 1, 1315, 
Muntaner made sail from Catania. On arriving 
at Trapani he received tidings that four galleys 
were waiting for him, to seize the infant and thus 
dispose of the heir to Clarencia and Matagrifon. 
Muntaner therefore took more armed men on 
board and waited to join a fleet of twenty-four 
Catalan vessels. He then put to sea. After a 
few days a storm raged so furiously that seven 
ships sank and the rest were in great danger. 
At length he let go his anchor in the port of Salou. 
The child had never been out of his arms during 
the whole time that the storm lasted, either by 
night or day, the nurse being dreadfully seasick ; 
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nor could any of the* other women iitand on th«-ir 

Kn PiHlro (It* l{iH'alM*rti, thi* Arrhhuhop nj 
Tarragona, srnt ^(nkI horses t4» S«ilou, and the 
party went by ea^y sta^^os to Burcel«*n4ft, whrnr 
the Kinj; of Aragon reeriveil them with much 
hospitality, kissin^r and bU^Minir tlu* little child. 
Miintaner raiiM*d a litter to be made at llarrt-h-nj 
for the nurs(» and child, whieh wa^ borne on ihr 
shouMrrs uf twenty nion ; and Mi by very eAi^v 
«ta;:«*s thry rraehrd IVrpi^nan in tWfnly-fi»ur 
davrt. Thry pHK-riMlrd to tlu' rasth*, when* the 
Qurrns nf Miijnrra then n*Mdi*d. Whrn thry 
rrarhrd tin* i^aXvs Miintanrr took tht> rhild in ku 
own amis an<l with <n'«'at ji>y broiii^ht it inti» tb«- 
pn\s<*n('i* of its ^'ran<lni<ith«*r. who, with it^ Aunt« 
in-law, th«^ n*iL'nin^' Qiii*4*n, wa> M^atcnl to rrmirr 
it. '<!(h1,' hf rxrlainis, *d(K*s not ^ive a |*rMtrr 
joy than that whirh my lady thr (Jutvn. it^ cran^i- 
iiiothtT, tht*n frit on si^cini; the child fti» «r!] 
nurtiirt'd, with it^ fact* wrnithi*d with umilra, aad 
its biNly WM|>|N*<1 ill ijiith i»f L'old.* MuntAOrr 
kip'lt .iihi Ki*«.M*d til** h.iiids of the two QuoriM, 
lu.iKinj thr I'liild d*i tilt* s.iriH'. Mr ditl^rrd thai 
this w.i-^ tli<' iiil.iiit .l.i\iii(\ MiM «if thf IVint^ Ka 
FiTii.kudo .iud oi l.^iUl hi.^ Hit*-, itii ^randni«»ih«-r 
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then took it in her arms and kissed it many times. 
Soon afterwards the King of Majorca, who had 
been in France, arrived at Perpignan, and very 
joyfully received his nephew, making all the usual 
roles and regulations for his being brought up as 
if he was his own son. 

It must have been a great relief to En Ramon 
Huntaner to have performed this last and most 
responsible duty for his beloved Prince. He had 
been recruiting for him in Valencia and was in 
Majorca, preparing to join him, when the sad news 
of his death arrived. The kind old grandmother, 
En Femando's mother, Esclaramunda de Foix, 
died in the same year. Alas ! the good Muntaner 
had preserved a life destined in the years to come 
to more than the usual share of sorrow, misfortune, 
and disaster. The child became the unhappy 
Jayme III., last reigning King of Majorca, Count 
of Roussillon, Cerdana, and Conflent, and Lord of 
Montpellier. He was also Lord of Clarencia in 
the Morea and of Matagrifon. 

Besides little Jayme, Prince Fernando had three 
illegitimate sons, named Fernando, Pagano, and 
Sancho. They came to Majorca, and were ever the 
loyal and devoted brothers and friends of their 
young master Jayme, in prosperity and in adversity. 
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CHAPTER X 

King Saodio of Majorca 

Sastcho, the second son of Jayme II., succeeded 
«s King of Majorca on June 4, 1311. He was a 
jost and peace-loying sovereign, beloved by his 
people* always on excellent terms with his cousins 
c^ Azaeoiu and he reigned prosperously for thirteai 
T^nr& Xajoita was a feudatory of Aragon, with 
ibe duty of assisting in the wars of the suzerain ; 
and the King was required to attend the Cortes 
of the Aragonese kingdom to arrange the nature 
,iad amoont of aid to be contributed to the feudal 
oTeridd. 

As a boy Sancho had suffered imprisonment 
with his biodiers Felipe and Fernando, when 
li^y wwe ciptured by the jroung tjrrant 
Alfi^skio III.« first at Torrella de Monguin, then at 
Oi»v>cuk and finally at Barcelona, where they were 
iv)M$^>d oQ Alfonso's death. The misfortunes of 
hb K^vhood were not continued in after-life. 
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Wb reign was prosperous. On his accession he 
swore to maintain the privileges and freedom 
of his people; and the commerce of the island 
made great progress mider his fostering care. 

Sancho married Maria, daughter of the Angevin 
King of Naples, but had no children by her. They 
both adopted the infant son of the chivalrous 
yomiger brother Fernando. The King of Majorca 
was in a position calling for much tact and diplo- 
matic skill on the one hand, and for energetic 
defensive measures on the other. He had to be 
well prepared against attacks of pirates from the 
ooasts of Barbary, to preserve his Continental 
dominions from French encroachments, and to 
maintain a good understanding with his cousin 
of Aragon. 

A fleet of armed ships was equipped for defence 
against piratical attacks, half by the King and 
half by the Jurados. It consisted of four galleys, 
two galleots, and several smaller vessels. Later, 
the atalayas, or watch-towers, were built along the 
eoasts, which gave notice of the approach of an 
enemy by fire-signals. In 1316 King Sancho pro- 
ceeded from Perpignan to Avignon for an inter- 
view with the Pope respecting French claims on 
tiie Barony of Montpellier. The negotiations were 
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tzansf erred to Paris, and a satisfactory settlement 
w;is arrived at. With Aragon Sancho continaed 
to maintain the most friendly relations. When 
the conqnest of Sardinia and Corsica was resolved 
to be nndertaken, he attended personally at the 
Coftes held at Gerona in June 1322 as a iendaAaoiry 
oi Aragon. The result was that Majorca con- 
tziboted twenty new gallejrs to the expedition, 
two hundred mounted knights, besides a contin- 
g:ent of foot siddiers. King Jayme 11. of Aragcm 
w;k$ so much [leased with this evidence of good 
viU on the part of his cousin of Majorca that he 
ejq)tD?ssed his satis&urtion by exempting King 
Sujivho from the duty of personal attendance at 
thie Coftes of Aragon. 

King Sancho built a castle for his residence 
in the lovely ravine of Valdemosa, in the moun- 
rjkiD£> on the north-west coast, to the west of Sdler. 
From Pilma the way is across the fertile huerta, ot 
piTxien. tvu eight miles, when the hilly r^on is 
e&ii»^L There is terraced cultivation up the 
ru.v>untain-^es with orange-trees and olives; 
hUh^ up* woods of Aleppo pines ; and above them 
ti5^ uiarble difb rise perpendicularly, their irregular 
v^uiMne standing out against the blue sky. The 
vVi^tlo ;>t<Kxl across the highest part of the pass, a 
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picturesque line of masonry rising from the groves 
of orange and lemon trees. The first Alcaide, or 
Castellan, of the castle of Valdemosa was Martin 
de Muntaner, a relation of the chronicler. Here 
King Sancho held his court, and here he enjoyed 
hawking and other sports of the field. He had 
a special breed of falcons, which was famous all 
over Europe, and he introduced partridges into 
the island. Beyond Valdemosa the scenery in- 
creases in beauty as the sea on the north side of 
the island comes in sight. Here was the college 
founded by Jayme II. at the request of Raimundo 
Lulio, but soon abandoned. King Sancho suffered 
from asthma, and he found relief in the climate of 
Miramar, passing much time in the building which 
had been erected for an Arabic college. Far 
below is the sea, the steep slopes descending to 
it being covered with flowering shrubs and Aleppo 
pines, while behind the marble cliffs shoot up 
into peaks and ridges. His infirmity increasing, 
Sancho was advised to try the climate of his 
Continental dominions. The heat was very great 
in the summer of 1324, and he retired to the cooler 
air of the Pyrenees. There he died in the little 
village of Santa Maria de Formiguera, in the 
coimty of Cerdana, on September 4, 1324. The 
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Kin^*tf Ixuly wan convoyed U} Pprpignan« where it 
was inU^rnMl in the church u{ San Juan. 

San<'h<i Irft a will in the cuBt^Nly uf hu fmtid 
Bernardo TniyollH. In it he declared hia inUai 
nephew Jayme to be his heir, and appointed htf 
brother, the priest FeliiHs to be Regent daring ike 
minority. His widow, daughter of Cfaariei IL 
(»f Naples, married secondly Jayme, Lmd of 
Kzerica, son of another Jayme, the illegitiiiiAtc 
son of Jayme I. (the (.*onqueror). 

Sjincho was a wise and just sovereign« and 
S4M iir<*d a pericKl of |M*ace and pruepenty fnr ike 
islan<ls and the islanders he lovetl so welL 

Th<*rr i.s a v«*ry rare gold coin «>f King SAorbcs 
a twnrr.d p:ec4\ and a dMer de p(4im^ the Ivo 
latter n*i>einblin^' those of Jayme II. 



CHAPTER XI 

King Jayme HL of Majorca 

Thb little child who was brought home with such 
care and through so many dangers from Catania 
now succeeded his uncle Sancho as Jayme III., 
King of Majorca, Count of Roussillon, Conflent, and 
Oerdana, Lord of Montpellier, and, in his own 
rig^t, as the heir of his mother. Lord of darencia 
in the Morea ^ and of Matagrifon. 

Jayme had a happy childhood, and there was 
no premonition of the sorrows and calamities of his 
after-life. His clerical uncle Felipe was accepted 
as Regent by the Ricos Hombres of Majorca and 
the Cortes of Aragon, and, after some demur, by 
Roussillon and Cerdana. The young King received 
a good education imder the supervision of En 
Fdipe, and was brought up with his elder half- 

* A princess of Hainault, through another descent from the 
Prinoe of the Morea, also claimed the Lordship of Clarencia. Philippa 
of Hainaalt, Queen of Edward III., inherited this honorary title, 
and it was given to her second son Lionel. This is a more probable 
origin of the title than that it was derived from the Lordship of 
Claie. In that case it would bo Clare, not Clarence. 
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xmaias Fsaaz^iiv Fiemno. and Sancho, who 
Trvm- .T ir-TT 12. s&iziLil exercises. Among his 
lesr-sc ryriSf v^iss AccjkMo de Santa Cilia. This 
3i:ci»f iSii jiTil Mi>jre&n was the son of Pedro 
JhiuL Su:!:;^ tlE^ a kni^t of the conquest, 
-voiiH zcisnsH ]lcc» vas a castle of the same 
^asoK UL isi£ rtLiks ot the river Ter, near Vich in 
'r£a^niB&. Pscro Juan married LeonorBen-nasser, 
lai* iKchaed it»rreag of the Arab chief Benahabet^ 
-van letyii Jirr;z Jajme in the conqnest^ Throng^ 
Its T2i» Sia2sa Cua£ became the owners of the 
MuZiifzL Moasrx seat oi Al&via. 

T^ SacQES KiSp contmned the wise pdicy of 
lis arn^tT, He tioQ^ the boy King to Barceloiu 
X' ^ x*:ffliu? to Kinc Jayme IL of Aragon, and 
rmfratfd 4 <crj<!ig contingent to his suzerain for 
1095 StrrriwT war. He abo negotiated a marriage 
MTv^fisi Jaysaf HL of Majorca and Constance, 
ia.tf y:<cx^ crazkidaoghter of the King of Arag(Hi« 
LkTaring o£ ti^ heir Alfc«so (who succeeded as 
Ali.mc n\ in 1327) by Teresa de Entensa of 

Ji^yae HL was an amiaUe and gallant 
rciZK!^. alw^T^ loyal and correct in all his dealings 
wh^ ii> sxLKrain and bdoved by his subjects. 
«>:' i:^ ekitf half-l«otherss Fernando appears to 
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ave retired to Italy. But Pagano and Sancho 
rere his tutors in arms^ counsellors, staunch and 
yyal friends through life. Pagano was married 
Blanca, daughter of Ramon Sabellos, and 
lancho to Sauria, daughter of Ferrario Rossello. 

All went well until the accession, in 1335, of 
Wro rV., son of Alfonso IV. and brother of 
kmstance, the wife of Jayme III. of Majorca. 
be had another brother, Jayme, Count of Urgel, 
Ua better man. Pedro was an odious character. 
ayme III. came to Barcelona with his wife 
Sonstance, and did homage to his brother-in-law 
yt his Balearic and Continental dominions, 
foceeding thence to Perpignan. There he was 
3ined by Pedro, and the two Kings went together 
a Avignon — Pedro to do homage to the Pope for 
be new conquests of Sardinia and Corsica. 

On his return to Aragon Pedro soon began to 
dow himself in his true character. From the 
ret he coveted the Balearic Islands, and resolved 
3 seize them in defiance of right and justice. 
(Tith such a man, a hatred of his unfortunate 
rother-in-law and cousin, who stood in the way 
f his ambition, was the inevitable consequence of 
is greed. ^ 

Pedro IV. combined the evil qualities of our 
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two Henry Tudors. He had all the avarice and 
cunning meanness of the father and the heartleBS 
cruelty of the son, together with his love of display 
and magnificence. Hence he was called 'P^dio 
the Ceremonious.' He soon began to seek foi 
excuses for his contemplated usurpation. His 
first accusation was that the Eong of Majoica 
allowed French money to circulate in his Ccmti- 
nental dominions, which he alleged to be deroga- 
tory to his suzerainty. He then wrote letteiB to 
the Jurados of Majorca, accusing their King of 
contumacy. Their reply was that thttr King 
had done nothing opposed to the dignity, hanoar, 
or rights of the King of Aragon; but» on the 
contrary, that he had complied with all his oUigft- 
tions loyally and faithfully, and that they would 
stand by him as devoted subjects. This reply was 
dated June 18, 1342. 

Ja3rme III. had returned to Majorca, and lus son, 
also named Jayme, was bom in the Almndaina 
in 1334. Isabel, his daughter, followed in 1338, 
just when the dark clouds were gathering aioiuid 
their father's horizon. 

Pedro found that the accusation about the 
currency was absurd and untenable. He therefore 
deliberately concocted an infamous lie, declaring 
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diat his brother-in-law intended to kidnap him at 
Barcelona and carry him o£E to a dimgeon in 
Majorca. He added that God, Who never failed 
thoee that trofited in Him, had, by reason of 
the i»ety and goodness of the Ceremonious one, 
disclosed the treason* 

A fleet was prepared at Barcelona for the 
ccmquest of Majorca, and on February 21, 1343, 
Pedro puUished what he called the sentence, 
declaring the King of Majorca to be contumacious 
and guilty of treason against his suzerain, and 
that he was therefore deprived of all his dominions. 
Jayme HI., through his procurator Pedro Pascual, 
published a complete refutation of the false state- 
ments in the so-called sentence, and a well-reasoned 
proof of his rights. Pedro's aimt Sancha, the 
Queen of Naples, entreated him to refrain from 
hostilities and to let the questions be settled by 
arbitration. 

All was of no avail. On May 10, 1343, Pedro 
embarked with 110 sail of vessels, 29 being war- 
gallejrs, arriving on the coast of the island on 
the 23rd. King Jayme had hastily collected some 
troops to resist this unjust invasion. But they 
were quickly routed by the vastly superior force 
of the invaders, and the unfortunate King took 

L 
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ship and retired to Perpignan. There was a 
great slaughter, and the city had no alternative 
but submission. The usurper entered in triumph, 
declaring Majorca and its dependent islands to 
be annexed to the crown of Aragon. Nicolas de 
Mann, the loyal castellan of Belver, held out for 
a short time, but he was forced to capitulate. 
A cruel persecution of all the friends of the King 
of Majorca was then commenced. The Queen 
and her two children were captured, and kept in 
close imprisonment at Barcelona. 

In July Pedro returned from Majorca, assembled 
troops at Gerona, and prepared to attack his 
brother-in-law's Continental dominions. He ad- 
vanced to Figueras, where he received a letter 
from the unfortunate Jayme asking for an inter- 
view. The only reply was a threat that Perpignan 
should be destroyed. But the town was faithful, 
though Jayme was scarcely able to mRint Ain the 
troops that remained loyal to him. At last^ in 
January 1344, poor Jayme humbled himself to 
the extent of entreating mercy from his cold- 
blooded and relentless brother-in-law. He sub- 
mitted entirely, in the hope of some feeling of 
generosity or pity on the part of the usurper of 
his dominions. But of any such feeling the 
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Ceremonious one was quite incapable. He seized 
Upon Ferpignan, and sent the King of Majorca 
to Berga, where he was ofEered a pension on con- 
dition that he abandoned all his rights of every 
deacription. The object of Pedro was to drive 
his brother-in-law to despair and exterminate his 
family. 

Jayme was indeed in despair. His wife, in 
spite of her entreaties, was not allowed by her 
mifeeiing brother to join him. But the imprison- 
ment of the two innocent children was more than 
some noble Catalans could stand. They broke 
into the prison, killed the jailer, and contrived 
that Prince Jayme and his sister should escape 
to their father. At the same time there was a 
revulsion of feeling in favour of the persecuted 
King. The French Court interceded in his favour, 
and he received letters and messages from Majorca 
inviting him to return. He still retained the 
Barony of Montpellier. He sold it to King Philip 
of France for 120,000 escudos de oro, with which 
he raised troops and equipped vessels for the 
invasion of Majorca. The King of France and 
the Queen of Sicily assisted him, especially with 
ships. King Jayme collected eight galleys and 
many smaller vessels, on board of which he em- 

l2 
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barked 3,000 infantry and 400 cavaliy. His haU^ 
brothers, Pagano and Sancho, faithful to the end, 
were with him. There, too, was his young son 
Jayme, just escaped from the dungeon at Baioe- 
lona. Carlos de Grimaldi, of the noble Genoese 
family, was one of his chief commanders. He 
had been granted the towns of Soller and AlcadiAi 
while his brother Ayto was to have the estate <A 
Bunola, both with the title of Count. Thus the 
ill-fated King sailed from the coast of Provence 
on his last disastrous attempt to regain his 
kingdom. 

En Gilabert de Centellas was then Governor 
of Majorca for the usurper, and he had a large 
force under his command. King Jayme landed 
with his little army on the south coast of the 
island, and advanced with some hope of success. 
But Centellas had an overwhelmingly superior 
force of 20,000 infantry and 800 cavalry. The 
hostile armies met near the town of Lluchmayor, 
to the south-east of Palma. The King led a small 
squadron of cavalry and some French iniantiy 
in the van, and was the first to encounter the 
enemy. But there was a panic, and his troops 
fled in confusion. With only a few faithful 
knights he fought valorously until, covered with 
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wounds, he fell from his horse. When on the 
ground a brutal soldier cut of! his head. He had 
reigned for twenty-five years, from 1324 to 1349, 
the first eleven years happily and in peace, the 
last fourteen bowed down by calamity and sorrow. 
Jayme III. was a prince of many virtues. He 
was conscientiously religious, well versed in the 
learning of his time, animated and eloquent, and 
devoted to the interests of his subjects. His 
wife Constance was faithful to him throughout his 
misfortunes, though long separated from him by 
the heartless cruelty of her brother. His young 
son loved him with a passionate fondness, which 
led to his giving up his whole life to avenge 
his father's death. His half-brothers fought by 
his side at Lluchmayor, and their wives were 
thrown into prison. Sancho, the youngest, had a 
daughter named Esclaramunda, who married Antal, 
Count of Foix, and was buried in the cathedral 
of Palma. 

For more than a hundred years the Aragonese 
Kings of Majorca had ruled over the islands well 
and prosperously and to the great good of the 
inhabitants. They were an exceptionally noble 
and high-souled race, worthy of their descent fron\ 
the * great Conquistador,' 
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The body of Jayme lU. is said to have been 
buried at Valencia. Bom at Catania on April 5, 
1315, his age was thirty -four and some months. 
The fatal battle of Lluchmayor was on Au^st 33, 
1349. 
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CHAPTER XII 

ktes the adventnres of Jmyrae and Isabel, deaoribea the memorial 
chair, and records the end of the Majofoan dynasty 

VEB did sovereign ascend a throne under such 
Milling circmnstanoes as did Jayme IV., the 
b King of Majorca. The young Prince was 
le more than fifteen years of age, yet he fought 
his father's side and was severely wounded, 
was carried to Belver Castle by the side of 
father's corpse. As soon as he was well enough 
be moved, he was again taken to Barcelona 
I thrown into prison, where his uncle, the 
-emonious one, intended him to rot and die. 
B intercessions of his relations and of the Pope 
re all useless. 

There were people in Catalonia to whom this 
menting of children was hateful and intolerable. 
B escape was no easy task. The guards were 
efully chosen, and changed every week. The 
son was a disgrace to Pedro IV. as a place for 
I confinement of an innocent relation. The 
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boy had to sleep in a sort of iron cage, and the 
guards never left him by night or day. Jayme de 
San Clemente, an official of the cathedra^ was 
shocked at the treatment of the young Prince. 
He and a few friends succeeded in getting impres- 
sions of the keys of the castle doors and in making 
false ones ; and they had the aid of some merafol 
officials within. The rescuers killed Nicolas 
Rovira, the captain of the guard, and lib^ated 
the prisoner, who escaped out of Barcdoiia. 
It does not appear where he was during the next 
two or three years, but probably in some safe 
refuge with his mother and sister. The brother 
and sister were devoted to each other. 

In 1362, the year when her second husband 
died, a handsome youth appeared at the court of 
Queen Juana of Naples. She fell in love with 
him, and they were married in the same year. 
This was Jayme IV., King of Majorca, who thus 
became also King of Naples. Juana committed 
many crimes, especially as regards her first hus- 
band ; but all may be condoned in consideratioa 
of her unchanging loyalty and generosity to young 
Jayme. The exiled King told his wife from the 
first that his life must be devoted to the reooveicy 
of his dominions and to avenge the cruel treatment 
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of his father. With these objects he opened com- 
munications with Pedro of Castille, who was at 
enmity with his namesake, the Ceremonious one 
of Aragon. Jayme, supported by funds supplied 
by his Queen, joined the Black Prince, and distin- 
guished himself by his valour in the battle of 
Najara. 

Soon afterwards the cause of Pedro of Castille 
became hopeless. His illegitimate brother Henry 
of Trastamara, aided by the Ceremonious tyrant 
of Aragon, advanced into Spain with an army 
and besieged the castle of Burgos, which had been 
occupied by Jayme and his troops. The King of 
Majorca made a gallant defence, but at last he 
was obliged to surrender. His odious uncle of 
Aragon tried to get his unfortunate nephew into 
his clutches again ; but love was ready to make 
greater sacrifices than hatred. The Queen of 
Naples ransomed her husband for sixty thousand 
doblas. 

In March 1369 Jayme was safe in the territory 
of the Count of Foix. Thence he proceeded to 
Avignon and began to collect troops, intending to 
invade Roussillon, which had been unjustly occu- 
pied by the usurper. His whole heart was devoted 
to what he considered the duty of avenging his 
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father's death. He looked upon his uncle Pedro 
as a usurper and murderer, and his hatred 
for the Ceremonious one was intense. Friends 
represented to him that he should be satisfied 
with the kingdom of Naples and a devoted wife. 
But he answered that he was bound to avenge his 
father. When it was represented to him that 
attacks with inadequate forces on so powerful an 
enemy could only lead to his own destruction, he 
replied that he could not die in a better cause. 

The Companies were then overrunning France. 
Young Jayme enlisted Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Proven5als, the funds being supplied by his 
Queen. He advanced with his little army to 
Narbonne, and thence to Toulouse. His beloved 
sister Isabel, who had become the wife of the 
Marquis of Monserrat, joined her brother when he 
invaded his own territory of Roussillon. The town 
of Perpignan was too strong Sot attack, and the 
Ceremonious one was making great preparations 
for the defence of Catalonia. His army was 
assembled in the Ampurdan to oppose an entry 
by the Pass of Panizas. The young King of 
Majorca therefore crossed the Pyrenees, entering 
by the Puig-cerdan Pass, and occupied the comity 
of Urgel. His imcle of Aragon resorted to a way 
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more in accordance with his nature than a fair 
fight. He poisoned his nephew. The secret 
crime was perpetrated at Valderan, near Urgel. 
Jayme died in his sister's arms, rendering up a 
life which had been devoted to the memory of 
his unhappy father. It was in January 1375 
that the last King of Majorca and King Consort 
of Naples expired within his own rightful dominions 
of Cerdana. His body was buried in the Franciscan 
monastery of Soria. His sister Isabel returned 
into Gascony, and died in 1379, the last of her 
race. 

Pedro IV., the Ceremonious, after a turbulent 
reign of fifty years, occupied chiefly in unjust 
quarrels with his relations and neighbours, at last 
died in 1396. His sons, Martin and Juan, were 
rightful heirs to Majorca, the family of their 
Majorcan cousins having become extinct. His 
daughter Leonor, wife of Juan I. of Castille, was 
the mother of Henry III. of Castille, and also of 
Fernando (sumamed of Antequera from having 
taken that town from the Moors), who, when the 
male line of Aragon failed on the death of King 
Martin, became King of Aragon. 

An ancient and most touching memorial of 
Jayme IV. and his sister Isabel is still preserved 
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at Alfavia by the descendants of their true and 
faithful friends of the Santa Cilia family. The 
estate was held by the Santa Cilia family for five 
generations, when the heiress Leonor married 
Gabriel de Berga. The heiress of Berga married 
Zaforteza, and Don Jos^ Burguez Zaforteza is 
now the owner of Alfavia and guardian of the 
relic. 

The country seat of Alfavia, at the foot of the 
mountain pass leading to the valley of SoUer, is 
surrounded by enchanting scenery. In front there 
are two fir-clad mountain-peaks, with just a peep 
between them of the garden of Palma, the cathedral, 
and the blue Mediterranean. All round there are 
precipitous mountains, the lower slopes in ter- 
races planted with lemon and orange trees. The 
beautiful garden is famous for a long pergda 
covered with flowing creepers, having a fountain 
in each arch on either side. The entrance to the 
courtyard is by a wide and lofty passage, and the 
first compartment of its roof is a reminder of the 
Moorish origin of the house. It is a dome in the 
style of the roofs at the Alhambra, the ocdooTB 
still visible. Round the margin, or cornice, tiiere 
is an Arabic inscription, which ha$ beei\ thmi 
translated : 
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* Precept is of God : power i& of Ood^ mercy is 
t>f God : God is most great, there is no God but 
Him : wealth consists in God.' 

On the walls of the passage the coats-of-arms 
are painted of the families which have owned 
Alfavia since Moorish times : 

L Ben nassar {or a lion rampant gules). 
II. Santa Cilia {argent three bars gules). 
ni. Berga {azure five crescents or). 
IV. Burgues {or twelve crescents azure). 
V. Zaforteza {gules three fieurs-de-lys or). 

But the great treasure of Alfavia is the memorial 
of the unfortunate brother and sister, Jayme IV. 
and Isabel. It consists of a solid oaken armchair 
of the fourteenth century, designed and carved 
for Arnaldo de Santa Cilia in loving memory of 
his ill-fated friends. The workmanship and the 
costumes of the figures carved on it are the evidence 
of its date. The carvings represent the sorrows 
of the two unfortimatc children of Jayme III. 
On each end of the back there are lions sejant. 
On the back, facing the seat, two figures are carved, 
a prince and a lady, in costumes of the fourteenth 
century. They are seated at a table, supposed 
to be a chessboard, but the suiface is smooth. 
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A small dog is under the table. Over them there 
is a tree with three branches, and foliage at tiie 
end of each. On each branch, among the foliage, 
there is a bird of evil omen or of mourning— crowB 
and owl — symbolising the sorrows of the two 
young people beneath them. Below the seat 
there are two fierce bloodhoimds facing each other, 
one killing a rabbit. 

At the back of the chair the carving is still 
more symbolical. A laurel-tree rises out of a 
tomb, and among its foliage there is a crowned 
head, intended for that of Jayme III. On either 
side of the tree stand the same prince and princess, 
the prince with a hawk on his wrist. Both 
point their hands down to the tomb, in which 
there is the same crowned head. 

In a lower compartment there is a fierce 
hound chasing a rabbit ; and beneath that again 
there is a rabbit sitting up and looking back 
behind a mound, a second mound with a rabbit 
looking out of it, and the hindquarters of another 
going into its hole. On the sides of the chair 
there are niches with arches, and under two of 
them on either side are armed figures in iron caps, 
shirts of mail, swords, and shields. One is crowned 
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and h^M^ a long mantle, and a bird ^witi winis 

displayed is carved on bis shield." 

The whole compositian is Terr curioitt tnjtL 

most interesting, alike a touching ntsmnnui a: 

the brother and sister, the last of their raut. aii£ 

a very precious relic of antiqnixT. 

The descendants of the seoond sul of iaymt 
the Conqueror have left a goodhr TfxxacL 7i 
them Majorca owed her nghtp aiid FiienaeL. insr 
settlement of her people, tbe iouTKJntr u: us 
towns, and all the beginnings of its innm: jm*- 
hperity. Devoted to the good of tiifiir wsuint. 
honourable and true to their wcod. wmt jl BcmuKL, 
steadfast in adversity, they produoesd akK/ kmsus^ 
errant of the most chivalrous typfu lakt El Jemaxiot 
and like yoimg Jayme IV.. iLt jii^ .c jut ra'j*. 

■ I hAvo to thAok Mr. GZtMtsr^ *,*zi:r\ iyr -j**. .*;.•.•* .-jtj .j \^ 
chair, and the phoUigraptfi. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

Relates the story, so far as it concerns Majorca, of the Usi 
Kings of Aragon 

The extinction of their reigning dynasty was a 
great calamity to the people of Majorca, especially 
during the prolonged life of the Ceremonioiis one. 
At last he died in 1387. His sons were very 
different in all respects. Juan L, sumamed the 
Huntsman, succeeded as King of Aiagon, and he 
was also the legitimate heir to the Balearic TaUi^k, 
A pestilence in Catalonia led him to visit Majorca. 
He and his Queen were in different gaUeys, 
and were separated during bad weather. Joan 
landed at SoUer on July 16, 1394, and proceeded 
to the castle of Valdemosa. The Queen reached 
Falma safely. They were united at the castle of 
Belver, where they spent six pleasant months. 
Devoted to the chase, Juan went about over the 
island hawking the partridges introduced by King 
Sancho. He also imported deer. Returning to 
Aragon, he was unfortunately killed in the forest 
of Foxu, near his castle of Uriels, when hunting 
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a she-wolf. He only had a daughter named 
Violante, who became Queen of Naples, mother 
of Louis, Duke of Calabria. 

Juan L was succeeded by his brother King 
Martin, an excellent prince, sumamed 'the 
Humane.' At this time San Vicente Ferrer of 
Valencia was flourishing and striving to create a 
idigious revival, and his zeal made an impression 
on the minds of King Martin and many of his 
subjects. In 1413 San Vicente went to Majorca, 
where his preaching aroused the people to make 
great demonstrations of their religious fervour. 
It 18 even said that the saint wrought a miracle 
by bringing down abundant rain during a Eesacm 
of drought. The Catholic zeal of King Martin 
led him to grant Sancho's castle of Valdemosa 
to the Carthusians for a monastery on June 15, 
1399. Large donations for the building of the 
church were received from Majorcan nobles, and 
the courtly apartments of King Sancho were 
converted into cells, a refectory, and a cloister. 
The Cartuja of Valdemosa continued to Aoumh 
on this beautiful site for more than four centori^.. 
The church is a fine edifice, containing the riciiiy 
carved stalls of the Carthusians, a profile in r^^lki 
of King Martin, and a remarkably go^jd nt^ito^ 

M 
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carved in wood, of St. Bruno. After the sap- 
pression and the expulsion of the Carthusians in 
1834 their cells were let to families from Palms 
and others for the summer. A large portion forms 
the summer residence of Don Juan Sureda, who 
has converted the refectory into a charming ball- 
room, with a stage and proscenium at one end for 
private theatricals. Georges Sand, with the com- 
poser Chopin, occupied two of the cells. Georges 
Sand afterwards wrote a book on her winter resi- 
dence in Majorca in 1836, animadverting on the 
country and the people. But her strictures are 
imfair and, to a great extent, untrue, and have 
been ably refuted by a native author. To this 
day the Cartuja on its ridge, surrounded by 
orange-groves, is a beautiful object in the ascent 
from the garden of Palma to Valdemosa, still 
looking more like the castle of King Sancho than 
a Cartuja. Apartments are shown as having 
been the residence of King Martin, but he never 
visited the island personally. 

Martin died in 1410 without legitimate chil- 
dren, and there were several claimants to the 
succession. The Count of Urgel represented the 
male line, as the grandson of Jayme, brother of 
Pedro IV. Fernando of Antequera, brother of 
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the King of Castille, was a nephew of King Martin 
tJnough his mother^ Leonor. Louis of Calabria 
was a grandson of Juan I. and grand-nephew of 
King Martin. Alfonso, Duke of Gandia, was a 
nephew of Alfonso IV. and first cousin of Pedro IV. 
There was also Fadrique, Count of Luna, an 
ill^timate son of King Martin. Altogether five 
claimants. Elected delegates from Aragon, Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, and Majorca were assembled to 
examine the claims. There was a strong feeling 
in favour of the Count of Urgel, as representing 
tiie male line; but Fernando de Antequera was 
chosen, it is supposed through the influence of 
San Vicente Ferrer. Fernando I. only reigned for 
four years, from 1412 to 1416, and was succeeded 
by his son Alfonso V., who devoted a long reign 
of forty-two years chiefly to the conquest of 
Naples. He was surnamed ' the Magnanimous.' 

The Majorcans gave King Alfonso assistance 
in soldiers and in ships, and many of their knights 
served in the King's campaigns. Both the Govern- 
ment and private persons co-operated with Barce- 
lona in fitting out armed ships for the protection 
of trade against the Barbary pirates. Among the 
Majorcan nobles who equipped such vessels the 
foremost was En Salvador Sureda, who also 
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appeared at this time as a knight of chiyaliy 
nnder the following circumstances. 

A Catalan knight named Francisco de Valseca, 
who was famous for his prowess in all jousting 
exercises, came to Palma to take part in a tourna- 
ment in 1442. He ran a lance with Salvador 
Sureda, and censured his opponent for tiie way 
in which he had gained an advantage. Suieda 
replied that he had used his lance and run the 
course as became a knight, and that he was ready 
to encounter his adversary again as often as he 
liked and at any place he might appoint. Valseca 
did not hear these words because his vizor was 
down, and he was not told of them until after his 
return to Barcelona. He then promptly sent a 
trumpet to Sureda, challenging him to a combat. 
The two knights sent a joint request to the Ein^ 
Alfonso V. of Aragon, that he would appcHOt 
lists and preside at the encounter. The King 
consented, naming his city of Naples as the place 
and summoning the combatants to appear there 
on a certain day. The royal missive was sent 
to Sureda, who, on August 23, 1443, sent his 
trumpet, named Agustin de Luna, with two letten 
— one of thanks to the King; the other, with 
a copy of the royal letter, to Valseca. The trompet 
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sailed from Porto Pi mod dolj defircnd 1 
The day appointed was Jannair 5, 14M. 

Both kni^dB proceeded to Xaplea aad wiin 
their appearance on the appootted daj. Ebi 
Salvador Smeda wore a 
broidered with gdd, and his hone 
caparisoned. His derioe was a 
cage, with the motto ^denHo esa qas k 
He was preceded bj three knighlB ncUr 
and three pages with the hefanet aad pisBea. Th» 
route along which he came wss kept hf wevtaii 
friends, bearing the wcfl4m0vm M^woft mminff 
of Dameto, Ztaiofhes^ Boe^ Mariu ana Tjwul 
In advance of all was a hecaid, wJA unaa^ett 
and minstrds and the Smeda maMiOaaL naa, 
was a cork-tree on a golden grcnaid. TuK^^a. iy^, 
came splendidly acoontred and fibmaer i^siOiOi'^ 

At each end of the lists "d^sn we^ Vism ^^jf 
the combatants, and on the fi»de ^ r^rr nviirr 
ornamented pavilicm for Km^ Aji'jsfirv lubC iif » 
young son Fernando, of whom ti««^ ilaijr w» r^jrr 
fond. Ten knights, called x'z^ ' vol ifchifit ^A^st. 
guarded the lists, and two cto^^a. i»'/£LiUifcj>?c vv 
the King, were named ' pr»^en'<^r% 'X ;/%.*>t jt* 
least twenty thousand Fpfjctiv>c» wer^ yr^^^ri:*,. 

There was complete gikfi*^>i:^ ^j^rL. ^ ^iiifi'^ 
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sonnded and the two knights came out of their 
tents and mounted. On a second blast of tiie 
clarion the two knights put their lances in rest 
and commenced their furious careers. At that 
moment the King threw his warder down, as our 
poor Richard II. had done some fifty years before, 
but with very different consequences. The 'ten 
faithful ones' then rushed between the com* 
batants and wrested their lances from them. 
Their astonishment was mingled with anger not 
immediately appeased. Toung Fernando then 
came down from the pavilion and called the two 
knights, who had dismounted. He told ihem 
that the King his father was unwilling that either 
knight should be killed, both being so distin- 
guished and both having sufficiently proved their 
fortitude, resolution, and valour. Valseca and 
Sureda both placed themselves under the orders 
of the King. The young Prince took a position 
himself between the two, and, taking a hand of 
each, he led them up to King Alfonso, at whose 
feet they knelt and did homage. The King 
obliged them to make friends, conferred several 
benefits on them, and the day ended in rejoicing 
and festivities. The standard of Sureda was hung 
in the cathedral of Palma. There it remained 
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until 1819, when it was burnt at the fire of the 
ancient chapel of San Pedro. 

Alfonso V. had achieved the conquest of 
Naples, though he lost his brother Pedro during 
the siege. When he died, in 1468, his illegiti- 
mate son Fernando succeeded as King of Naples, 
followed by his sons Alfonso and Federigo. On 
their deaths Naples became part of the vast 
dominions of Fernando of Aragon and Castille. 
Thus Alfonso V. restored all the dominions of 
King Manfred to his descendants. 

The conqueror of Naples was succeeded as 
King of Aragon by his brother Juan II., a very 
difierent man. Juan had married Blanche, the 
heiress of Navarre, by whom he had a son Carlos, 
Prince of Viana, and a daughter Leonor. Juan II. 
began to persecute his son in 1450, before his 
accession, and when he was only King of Navarre 
by right of his wife. Carlos, when he came of age, 
felt that he was the rightful King of Navarre, and 
not his father. He took up arms, was defeated, 
and taken prisoner. He was confined in the 
castle of Monroy, but he escaped to Naples, and 
after the death of his uncle Alfonso he took refuge 
in Sicily. Juan II. sent an envoy to induce the 
Prince of Viana to come to Majorca, where he 
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landed in August 1469, and was very coidiaUj 
received by the people. Juan II. published an 
order that all the castles in Majorca weie to be 
delivered over to the Prince ; but he sent a secret 
order at the same time that some of the strongest^ 
including the castle of Belver, were not to be given 
up, and that Carlos was to be detained if he entered 
Belver. Knowing that the word of his father 
could not be depended upon, and fearful of arrest, 
the Prince resolved to proceed to Barcelona and 
seek an interview. He landed on March 20, 1400, 
and his father pretended to be reconciled, fearing 
insurrections in his son's favour ; but the Prince 
of Viana died, under very suspicious circumstances, 
in the following year. His sister Lieonor then 
became Queen of Navarre, and by her marriage 
with Gaston de Foix the title descended to 
Henry IV., and again became merged in the 
crown of France. 

Juan II. had married secondly Juana Henriquei, 
daughter of the Admiral of Castille, and by her he 
had a son Fernando, and a daughter Juana, Queen 
of Naples. After a reign of twenty years Juan IL 
died, and was succeeded by his son Fernando 11. 
in 1479. The marriage of Fernando with Isabella 
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of Castille united the two kingdoms, and Majorca, 
with the other islands, became a part of the 
kingdom of Spain. But Majorca retained her 
constitution and privileges during the sway of 
the Austrian dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The Majorcans as navigatoTB 

The intelligence and energy of the Catalans of 
Barcelona and Majorca, combined with their 
industry and perseverance, raised the kingdom 
of Aragon to a very important position as a man* 
time Power in the Mediterranean. Long the rivals 
of the Genoese, the Catalans at one time gained 
complete ascendency. Their fleets dominated the 
western half of the great inland sea, witii Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica, Malta, and the Balearic Islandk 
either under the sovereignty or in close alliance 
with the Kings of Aragon. Their trading vesade 
frequented the Levant and the JSgean Sea, and 
Catalan consulates and factories were estahliahed 
in Macedonia, in Greece, and on the idands. 
Voyages were even undertaken beyond tiie Pillan 
of Hercules. 

The seamen of Majorca were as energetic and 
expert as those of the mainland, and Palma had 
a great dockyard and arsenal where galleys of 
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thirty benches were built. But the success of the^ 
Catalans depended more on their skill and superior 
knowledge of navigation than on the size and 
nmnber of their ships. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century the marine service of Majorca 
consisted of 30,600 sailors, manning 460 vessels, 
of which twenty-four were of the largest size, 
and the others were used for carrying merchandise.^ 
Pahna could fit out a contingent of large ships 
as part of the armed fleet of Aragon, and the 
safety of trade was provided for both by the 
Goivemment and by private enterprise. Salvador 
de Sureda was not the only Majorcan notable who 
fitted out a ship at his own expense to resist the 
incursions of Barbary pirates. 

The natives of Majorca were for a long time 
the leading geographers, inventors of instruments, 
and constructors of marine charts in Europe. 
They used the magnetic needle long before its 
supposed discovery by Gioia of Amalfi, and they 
could find the polar distance. The rudeness of 
their instruments increases the merit of the results 
obtained with them. Their portolaniy or marine 

' * SejUencias Morales ' de Nicolas de Pacho, quoted by Miguel 
Mir in his Influencia de los Aragoneses en el descubrimiento de 
AfHertca, 
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charts, were far more accurate than any of the 
maps even of a later period. They were in oqb* 
stant use before 1369, when every galley WM 
ordered to carry two charts for navigatioa^ 
Several Catalan portolani have been presennsd. 
The most interesting, though not the oldest^ ■ 
now in the possession of the Count of Monteo^ 
at Palma. It was drawn in 1439 by Grabiid de 
Valseca, who in his own hand wrote the fdlowi^g 
inscription on it : ' gabriell de ualsequa la feta m 
Malorcha an MCCCCXXXVim/ It once be- 
longed to Amerigo Vespucci, as an inscriptioii m 
the back testifies: 'questa ampia pelle di gao- 
grafia fue pagata de Amerigo Vespucio CXX 
ducati di oro di marco.' It was bought at Floraoee 
in the eighteenth century by Cardinal Despi^ 
to form part of the Ubrary of his nephew, tlM 
Count of Montenegro. A facsimile was made fa 
the Spanish Gk)vemment at the time of ile 
Columbus anniversary, and now hangs in ttie 
museum of the Ministry of Marine at Madrid. 

A curious accident happened to this 
geographical document in 1839. Georges 
obtained leave to see it. Up to that time the 
stiff parchment had been rolled up in a tin 

^ Salazar, Discursos sobre laa progruoB de la hidngrafim. 
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It was brought out and spread on a table. The 
famous noveUst, to keep it down, took up an 
inkstand and placed it on the edge of the map. 
But the parchment, which had been rolled up for 
centuries, was too strong. It flew back and the 
ink was upset. Georges Sand, horrified at what 
she had done, ran straight out of the house. 
Luckily the injury was not serious, and is con- 
fined to the part outside the Mediterranean. 
The precious map now has a room to itself in the 
Montenegro palace at Palma. It is framed and 
glazed on both sides, and kept in a locked case 
covered with crimson velvet. 

The outline of the Mediterranean is almost 
exactly correct. The lines of the Valseca portolano 
placed over the coast-lines of a modem chart 
correspond very nearly, especially the western 
part. Italy is slightly out in longitude. The 
Valseca portolano includes Great Britain, Ireland, 
Jutland, the Euxine and Persian Gulf, and the 
Red Sea painted bright red. The chart is covered 
with rhumb-lines. The Nile is separated into 
two, one taken through Abyssinia and the other 
away to the Niger region. There are kings on 
their thrones, and every country has its arms 
painted on flags. The golden shield of Aragon, 
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with its four pales gules, flies over Aiagon, 
Majorca, Sardinia, and Sicily. It is interestiiig 
to see the south of Spain painted green, for the 
Moors were still at Granada. There are several 
legends in minute handwriting on the map. 
Majorca may well be proud of having in her 
island in this priceless map the most valuable and 
interesting geographical document of the fiftemth 
century. Next to it comes the mapa mondi of 
Jayme Cresques, also of Catalonian origin, and 
now in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. 

The fame of the geographers of Majorca, for 
their profound knowledge as navigators and sldU 
as cartographers, spread over Europe. Vfhm 
Prince Henry founded his celebrated school for 
pilots at Sagres, as an essential part of his plana 
for the discovery of the African coast, he found 
no one more competent to direct it than ^ Maestro 
Jacome de Mallorca,' a most able navigator and 
constructor of nautical instruments. But the 
Majorcan sailors did not confine themseLvea to 
these important studies, nor to cruiseB in the 
Mediterranean. They undertook voyages beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules in very early times. On 
August 10, 1346, Jajnoae Ferrar set sail from Pabna, 
passed through the Straits, and coasted along 
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Africa as far as the mouth of the Rio del Oro, five 
degrees south of that Cape Nun which the Portu- 
guese did not round until 1419. 

The commercial prosperity of Majorca, derived 
from the enterprise of her sailors, led to the build- 
ing of the Lonja, or Exchange, which is still one of 
the chief architectural ornaments of Palma. The 
aichitect was Guillem Sagrera, who also built the 
Castel Nuovo at Naples for Alfonso V. ; and the 
work was undertaken by the principal merchants 
of Palma. Finished in 1450, it consists of a lofty 
hall with a groined roof supported by six tall 
slender pillars. The doorway is very richly 
carved in the style of the north door of the cathe- 
dral, and at each angle of the edifice there is a 
statue of a saint under a stone canopy : San 
Nicolas in the angle facing Porto Pi, in the opposite 
niche San Juan Bautista, in the angle looking 
towards the Ataranza (arsenal) Santa Catalina, 
and Santa Clara looking towards the Almudaina.^ 
Here was the centre of commercial transactions 
during the Middle Ages, while the wharves out- 
side formed an active and busy scene, the cease- 

' See Carta historico-artisticti aobre el edificio de la Lonja de 
MaUorca, escribio en 1807 el Exmo Sefior Don Caspar de Jovellanos 
(Palma. 1835). 
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less ebb and flow of Mediterranean trade. The 
commercial ventures were not without danger, 
the piratical|^States of Barbary continuing tibflr 
raids and depredations quite into modem tima. 

Barbarossa infested the seas and caused such 
havoc that the Emperor Charles V. undertook 
punitive expeditions to Tunis in 1535 and to 
Algiers in 1541. On the latter occasion he landed 
at Alcudia, and proceeded thence to Palma on 
October 13. He was received with great demon- 
strations of joy by all the chief people of the 
island, Nicolas Cotoner and Pedro Juan de Santa 
Cilia, bearers of most ancient names, walldng 
by his horse to the cathedral, where Mass was 
said. The Emperor was received in the Almn- 
daina, and Leonardo Zaforteza superintended the 
arrangements for lodging the other guests. ChaikB 
departed on the 18th, taking with him a hundred 
Majorcan knights who joined his expedition. But 
the elements were against them, and the invaaon 
of Algiers ended in failure. 

The Moors were not slow to retaliate. Two 
years afterwards five hundred of them landed at 
Pollenza, but were repulsed with heavy kaa. 
Several other descents were made on the island 
by Dragut and his subordinate corsaiia, and 
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there was nmch hard fightmg, with slaughter oa 

both sides, bat senoos loss of anfortanate people 

Cimed off into slavery. It was in Septraiber 1552 

thit Valdemosa was attacked by the crews of the 

Algeiine gaUeots. About five hundred Mochb landed 

in the night and entered the town without oppoa- 

Uml I loading themselves with spoils and taking 

fomr hundred captives with them, they b^aa 

retreat to the ships. Raimondo Gual had 

mand of <Mdy thirty-five men at Vs 

Open resistance would have been futile ; still, he 

watdied his opportunity. In a narrow pasi;, mmtm 

caOed * Pas dels Moros,' he made a sadden attack 

cm the retreating [Hrates, who were panie-stnckien, 

and very few escaped. No quarter was imr^n to 

them. Their banner was hung up in the parki 

church. Valdemosa was again unsurrjfiedxiLr 

attacked by the Moors in 1582. 

Next it was the turn of the t/^wn of Auir^^jL, 
at the south-west end of the island. wI^sl wi* 
attacked by twenty-four piratical v*?5.»^i» in 1553, 
The inhabitants fled, some taidiLg n:^/: li. ^ 
small castle. Don Jorge Forru£v, a i^^-igiv^v.*:!^ 
proprietor, put himself at the Le^a^i o: a h::js... tx/iy 
of cavalry, and his name alone led XLt .r^va/^-n v^ 
make a hasty retreat to their iiup*. But A.v2.**.z 
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was attacked and pillaged in 1555, and again in 
1578. 

In 1561 a piratical expedition was fitted out 
at Algiers, consisting of twenty-two vesselB, under 
the command of a renegade named Ochali, to 
attack the town of Soller. Measures were taken 
for its defence, and troops arrived mider a com- 
mander named Miguel Angelats. Fearing the 
fortress at the port of Soller, the pirates landed at 
a place called ^ Coll de la lUa ' 1,700 men in two 
divisions. One division marched to the port, 
while the other advanced by the bridge of Bintbaei 
to attack the town. Angelats had left the town, 
leading his troops to oppose the landing, but was 
too late. Thus the Moors entered and pillaged 
Soller without opposition. But the Majorcam 
returned with all speed and, in a desperate fights 
completely routed the pirates, who lost at least 
five hundred of their number. Don Guillem de 
RocafuU, the Viceroy of Majorca, hurried acrosB 
the island with succour, and found that the victory 
was already won. 

There were other piratical raids on the island, 
showing the great need for vigilance and for a 
protecting fleet. But the maritime power was 
not so strong or efficient in the sixteenth oentuiy 
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as it had been in the more flourishing times when 
the Aragonese kings reigned and so successfully 
promoted the maritime eminence of their subjects. 
Nevertheless, the sailors of Majorca continued to 
maintain the fair fame of their ancestors, and 
have done so to the present day. 



H'J 
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CHAPTER, X 

The ComunidadeB 

The rising of the people of Spain against their 
rulers coincided in point of time with the acces- 
sion of the Austrian dynasty in the perscm of 
Charles V. In the Castilles it was a very noble 
attempt of the towns, under the leadership of 
patriots such as Padilla, to preserve the constita- 
tional liberties of the people. It failed, but the 
best feeling of the country will always look back 
to it with approval and with pride. The picture 
of the execution of Padilla now has an honoured 
place in the hall of the Cortes at Madrid, and the 
story of the Comunidades of Castille has occupied 
the pen of one of Spain's most accomplished 
historians. 

But in the risings of so-called Comuneros m 
Valencia and in Majorca there is no such noble 
story to tell. These were mere insunecticms of 
artisans and peasantry, goaded on by the vident 
harangues of leaders as ignorant as themsdyeit 



^ 
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without fixed aims or objects, and influenced only 
by envy and jealousy of those who were placed 
above them. From Valencia the contagion spread 
to Majorca in 1521. The people, called pageses^ 
and inhabitants of the country towns, complained 
that the nobles, living in their palaces at Pahna, 
oppressed them with taxes and misgoverned the 
country. The insurrection began with a meeting 
of artisans in a house near the church of San 
Nicolas in Palma, where an inflammatory speech 
was addressed to them by a man named Juan 
Crespi. The movement rapidly spread, and came 
to the notice of the Viceroy, Don Miguel de Gurrea. 
He called a meeting of officials, but the only 
result was the arrest of a shoemaker named Pedro 
Begur and three others. The Viceroy had no 
sufficient force at his command, and the arrests 
only infuriated the mob, who flew to arms and 
liberated the prisoners. The Viceroy then rode 
through the streets with some attendants, calling 
on the rioters to disperse, and promising to listen 
to their complaints. The insurgents then occupied 
the public buildings, seized all the arms they 
could find, and chose Juan Crespi to be their 
captain. This was in the end of January 1521. 
Crespi's title was ^ Instador del beneficio comun ' ; 
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and the Viceroy, to gain time, actually issaed a 
decree conferring it upon him. In February both 
the Viceroy and the insurgents sent letters to the 
King, giving different versions of what had taken 
place. In March the insurgents had organised 
a force of 1,800 men and had got possession of aU 
the gates of the city. Many of the nobles were 
killed, and the rest escaped to Alcudia, a fortified 
town. The Viceroy escaped to the island of 
Ivi9a. 

The Jurados, consisting of Juan de Paig- 
dorfila, Jajnne Marti, and two others, were allowed 
to remain in office nominally ; but fifteen ' Con- 
servadores' were elected by the insurgents to 
introduce the reforms they demanded. In April 
a reply came from the King to the 'Instador' 
and the ' Conservadores,' ordering them to obey 
the Viceroy, who would do them justice. They 
declared the letter to be a forgery, and proceeded 
to acts of violence, beheading all who openly 
opposed them. The movement spread to the 
country towns, and the loyal people were in a 
state of terror. Some of the nobles had taken 
refuge in the castle of Belver, under the pro- 
tection of Pedro Paz, the castellan. On July 29 
the insurgents began the siege of the castle, which 
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ras gallantly defended until all the ammunition 
ras expended. The place was then taken by 
flBault. The insurgents beheaded the castellan 
jid several others. The castle was gutted and 
eft in charge of three men to guard it. 

There is a long list of nobles who were put to 
leath at Palma, including a Cotoner, five Puig- 
[orfilas, and a Despuig. Pedro Juan Zaforteza 
ook refuge in Valdemosa, whence he escaped, in 
he disguise of a friar, to Alcudia, where the rest 
I the nobles had taken refuge. In November 
621 the insurgents formed an army of six 
housand men, including cavalry, and six siege 
deces, to lay siege to Alcudia. The town was 
onoanded on November 20, 1621, the besiegers 
«ing busy constructing scaling ladders and a 
mattery for their artillery. The nobles made a 
ery resolute sally, capturing the battery with 
bs guns and stores, which disheartened the be- 
iegers, upwards of a hundred being killed. 
Lntonio Sureda especially distinguished himself 
a this sally, and the hopes of the besieged rose 
igh. Pedro Pax, son of the castellan of Belver, 
7SLS chosen to command at Alcudia. He found 
hat provisions were running short, and resolved to 
ttack the enemy with his whole force, numbering 
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1,080. The battle was long contested, but at 
last the insurgents broke and fled, thus raisiiig 
the siege. Their provisions and stores were cap- 
tured, and the scaling ladders and other si^ 
appliances were burnt. 

In August Charles V. sent Dr. Frandaoo 
Ubaque as Regent to restore order, the Yiceray 
being still in the island of Ivi9a. He landed at 
Alcudia. The insurgents were then in occupatki 
of the neighbouring town of Puebla. They re- 
sumed the siege of Alcudia in September, but 
they were again repulsed after a very despente 
attempt to carry the place by assault. 

The Emperor was at Brussels, and at last he 
was induced to attend to the deplorable condi- 
tion of Majorca. An expedition was ordered to 
be fitted out in the Catalonian ports to reston 
order and punish the delinquents. Four laige 
galleys, thirteen ships, and several smaller vessds 
were fitted out, and 1,200 men were embarked 
under the command of Don Francisco Carroz and 
Don Juan Velasco. The expedition first went to 
Ivi9a to embark the Viceroy, Don Miguel dc 
Gurrea or Urrea. 

On October 15 the fleet entered the port of 
Pollenza. The rescuers were received with great 
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joy at Alcadia, wbere the Ykeror piodLumed a 
general pardon to those who laid dovn xhm arms 
and retained to obedience. Many came in, snr- 
rendering nnder the terms of the pfodamatkn; 
but others held out. At Pafana there was great 
oonfosion, the Bishop, Dr. Ponty woridng inces- 
santly to induce the peo[^ to solmit. 

At Pollenza the insurgents made a dfiyfratf 
resistance and there was great daughter^ no 
quarter being given. Very few escaped to tlie 
mountains. On November 5 the Ticeroy, wiA 
all the chief officers and three thousand sG4dien^ 
left Alcndia and advanced to Poebia, where they 
only found two labouren and a pnesL Other 
towns were found without inhabitants. At IiKa 
the people came out with their priests to meet the 
^ceroy, singing a Te Deum. On March 1, 1523, 
the Viceroy invested Palma with his army. Priamo 
de ViDalonga had held out in the castle of the 
Templars, then called the Royal Castle, for many 
months. He was now relieved, and this disastrous 
insurrection approached its end. 

The last act of this melancholy drama was 
performed and described by young Don Alonzo 
Enriquez de Guzman in his very entertaining 
autobiography. He was ordered by the Viceroy 
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of Valencia to take command of five hmidied 
men, and to sail from Murviedro, to reinforce the 
army that was employed in re-establbhing ozder 
in Majorca. But the five hundred men refused 
to embark until they had received their arrears 
of pay. After a great deal of trouble he at length 
persuaded them to go on board, and they sailed 
to join the army in Majorca in nine small vessels. 
Arriving oS Palma at nightfall, Don Alonzo, a 
young man in his twenty-third year, but with an 
amount of self-assurance beyond his age, announced 
the arrival of a very important reinforcement 
The report was spread that his force consisted of 
five thousand men. Captain Cnspin, the leader 
of the rebels, came out of the town with a guard 
of fifty men and sought speech with Don Alonio. 
He besought the young commander to mediate 
between him and the Viceroy and induce him to 
consent to a deputation being sent to the Emperor. 
He proposed that, while the deputies were going 
and coming, Don Alonzo should remain in the city 
with thirty men, Crispin promising to deliver the 
place to whomsoever the King should command. 
Don Alonzo, with the approval of the Viceroy, 
agreed to this and entered the city, the Viceroy's 
army being encamped outside. After a month 
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the deputies retomed, reporting that the Emperor 
had listened to them every day for two hours 
during eight dajB, and that they were very well 
satisfied. Nine dajB afterwards an order came to 
IXm Alonzo from the Emperor, and another from 
the Viceroy, which were delivered to him through 
the closed gates. The Emperor instructed him 
to obey the Viceroy. The order of the Viceroy 
was that he should seize the person of Crispin 
and those of the thirteen members of his Council, 
and open the gates at four o'clock that afternoon, 
being March 7, 1522. If the people would not let 
him do so, he was to come out himself. 

The orders came to Don Alonzo at ten in the 
forenoon. He at once proceeded to the Plaza de 
Cort, where he found Crispin with his guards and 
five of his councillors. He told them that he had 
received orders to deliver up the city to Don 
Miguel de Urrea, the Viceroy, and expressed a 
hope that they would keep faith and give evidence 
to the Emperor that they were honest men. 
Crispin replied that he would be the first to obey 
the orders of his Majesty. The rest all said the 
same. 

Don Alonzo then went to dinner in the Almu- 
daina, and each man departed to his own house. 
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After dinner he called an assembly, ordeiing no 
one to bring his arms. Then, with many kind 
words, he put Crispin and all his councillon in 
irons. This manoeuvre having been safely accom- 
plished, he formed processions, with all the women 
and children barefooted on one side and aD the 
men barefooted on the other, and made them go 
to the gates and open them, with loud cries for 
mercy. The Viceroy and Don Juan de Velasco 
entered at the head of their troops, Don Alonso 
meeting them with the keys of the city, and saying : 
^ The gates are now open, and the desiies of tlie 
people are turned to serve the King and your 
Lordship. They seek for pardon.' 

The Viceroy did not answer. He entered the 
city and executed what he called justice. Crispin 
was cut into four quarters, as were all his thirteen 
councillors. The number of persons who wen 
hanged and quartered was 420. 

Such is the account of the surrender of Falma 
given by an eyewitness and actor in the sangninaiy 
drama. ^ One side seems to have been every bit as 
bloodthirsty as the other. Time alone could heal 
the wounds. Don Alonzo was sent to Ivi^a with 

* JAft and Ads of Don Alomo Enriquez de Chizman^ tzmnsUted and 
edited by Clements R. Markham (Hakluyt Socwty, 1802). 
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his five hundred men, where he did good service 
against Barbarossa and his pirates. 

From the first rising to the restoration of order, 
the troubles had lasted for more than two years. 

Don IGguel de Gurrea or Urrea, the Viceroy, 
who had shown so much prudence at the commence- 
ment when he was powerless, and so much courage 
as soon as he had troops at his disposal, sent the 
keys of the kingdom to the Emperor. Keys 
finely worked in gold were sent in their place, 
which the descendants of Gurrea preserve to this 
day. Alcudia received the title of ^the most 
faithful city.' 

The principal nobles who valorously resisted 
the rebellion and restored order were Priamo de 
Villalonga, Alfonso Torrella, Salvador Sureda, 
Jayme Oleza, Matias Fortuny, Mateo Togores, 
Albertin Damato, Antonio Gual, Zaforteza, 
Despuig, Cotoner — all names which appear in the 
annals of their country, from generation to genera- 
tion, down to this day. 

The insurrection caused great misery and 
destruction of property, and it was quite a century 
before the islanders can be said to have recovered 
from its evil effects, either morally or as regards 
their industries and general well-being. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

The Majorcan historians — War of succession — Families 
Cotoners — Raxa and Cardinal Despnig — Conntiy h( 

With the war of the ^ Comunidades ' the romaDoe 
of Majorcan history ends. Dining the seventeentii 
century the country was very slowly recovering 
from the effects of that disastrous rising ; but H 
was long before the good relations between the 
different classes of the people were restored. The 
island was governed under the Kings of the House 
of Austria by Viceroys, of whom five were natives 
of Majorca. The names of Moncada, Faster, P^ 
Zaf orteza, and Sureda occur in the list. 

But though the making of history seemed to 
be dead, the work of recording the glorious annsb 
of Majorca under her own kings was zealoudj 
undertaken by natives of the island. The fint 
official chronicler, appointed by the Jurados, was 
Don Juan Dameto. He wrote the 'Histoitt 
Greneral del reino Balearico' between 1821 and 
1631, and died prematurely in 1633. His work 
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commences with the earliest Roman times and is 
brought down to the death of Jayme IL Dameto 
had traveUed much and was an acoom|diahed 
scholar. His work is by no means a mere chronicle. 
The style is agreeable and full without being 
proUx, and shows a sense of proportion and of the 
rdative importance of events. 

Don Vicente Mat, who was bom at Palma in 
I6I49 was the continuator of Dameto. He was a 
military man and major of the militia of his 
iiJ^ndj an accomplished mathematiciany as well 
as a student of history. He searched the archives 
with great diligence, and gives valuable details 
respecting the administration of the island at 
difierent periods. His history covers the ground 
from the accession of King Sancho to the sup- 
pression of the ' Comunidades/ and contains 
spirited accounts of the raids of Barbary pirates 
and histories of the monasteries and hospitals. 
Mut died in 1687. 

With him our accessible island histories end, 
for the history of Geronimo Alemany, which would 
bring the record down to the death of Charles IL, 
the last King of the House of Austria, is still in 
manuscript. We have to thank Don Miguel 
Moragues Pro and Don Joaquim Maria Bover for 
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having edited the histories of Dameto and Mot, 
with very copious notes. The three thick volumes 
were published at Palma in 1841, and a fourth 
volume containing the history by Alemany was 
promised. Visitors to Palma who take an intelli- 
gent interest in the history of the island wiD 
desire to possess and to read them. They will 
find the three volumes at the excellent book- 
seller's shop of Don Felipe Guasp, No. 6 Morey 
Street, the first turn to the right after czosmng 
the Plaza de Santa Eulalia. 

The eighteenth century opened with the war of 
succession. The French claimant was a grandwm 
of a sister of Charles II. The German daimant 
was a grandson of Charles's aunt. Catalonia and 
I^Iajorca espoused the cause of the German arch- 
duke, while the rest of Spain proclaimed the French 
prince as Philip V. On October 1, 1706, Majorca 
was occupied by the troops of the Archduke 
Charles, and all adherents of the French claimant 
were persecuted or banished. Even after the bll 
of Barcelona the Majorcans held out. But all 
was in vain. In June 1715 a large army landed 
and besieged Palma, which capitulated after a 
siege of seventeen days, and the Bourbons forced 
the islanders to submit to their yoke. All the 
ancient privileges and grants of the Aragonese 
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monarchs to the Majoicaiis were abolislied, with 
their f <»in of government. Captains-general were 
safastitated for the Yiceroys, and the present lorti* 
fications of Palma were oonstrocted in the reign of 
Philip y. Majorca sofiered from the nusgovem- 
ment of Bourbon role with the rest of Spain. 
From that time the people have had to rdj upon 
their own virility, energy, and skill f <» any advance 
in dviUsation and well-being, and not in vain. 
The Majorcans steadily progressed, while their 
dd &milieBy claiming descent from the scddieis of 
Ejng Jayme, became distinguished in arms and 
ktten and were ennobled, several as early as the 
times of the Austrian kings. In 1025 the title of 
Marquis of Bellpuig was given to the fsjmlj of 
Dameto y Cotoner, in 1632 that of Santa V^rJA 
de Formiguera to the family of Borgues Zaforteza 
y Villalonga, in 1634 that of Count of Ayamans 
to the family of Togores (formerly Moncada), in 
1658 that of Count of Montenegro to the family of 
Despuig, and in 1717 that of Count of Ariany to 
the family of Cotoner. Several titles were also 
conferred on Majorcan families during the 
eighteenth century ; generally well deserved^' 

^ yobiliario MaUorquin^ por Don Joaquin M. Bover (Palou, 
1850). Ibis is a very acATce book aad difBcult to get. 
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Among the distingniBlied sons of the Cotoner 
family was Rafael Cotoner, who was Grand Master 
of Malta from 1660 to 1663. He built Fort 
RicasoU and the lines which are still known as the 
Cotonera. His brother, Nicolas Cotoner, was 
Grand Master from 1663 to 1680. An almost 
equally distinguished member of this family was 
the late General Cotoner, who was Grovemor of 
Porto Rico, and was devotedly attached to his 
native island and her interests. 

But it was to members of the ancient family 
of Despuig that Majorca owed its fame as a place 
of cultured learning during the eighteenth centmy. 
Descended from Bernardo Despuig, a companion 
of the Conqueror Jayme I., the family has always 
been closely connected with the history of the 
island. Among them Juan Bautista Despuig 
served at Lepanto and in Flanders ; but his best 
title to fame was that he devoted his wealth to 
the promotion of the well-being of his poom 
neighbours and won the title of * Father of the 
Poor.' His grandson did such good service as a 
military commander that in 1658 he was created 
Count of Montenegro. The first Count's son, 
Bernardo, was Grand Master of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Malta from 1736 to 1741. 
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Joan Despuig, the second Count of Ifontenegio 
and also Count of Montoro hy nght of his mother, 
espoused the Bourbon side in the War of SoooesBum, 
and suffered a long imprisonment in tiie castle of 
Bdver from 1706 to 1715, ihe period of the 
Austrian occupation of the island. Many other 
members of the family were dktinguished bx their 
services to the State. The best-known is Dr. Don 
Antonio Despuig, who was Archlnshop of Valencia 
and of Seville and Cardinal of San CaUstoi, a 
prelate not more famed for his learning than for 
the love he always showed for his island hcMoe. 

Cardinal Despuig has left many memodab 
which will ever secure iai him an honouEable 
{dace in the island's history. He devoted bodi 
time, money, and a cultivated taste to enriching 
the country seat of his nephew, the Count of 
Montenegro, as well as his palace in Palma, with 
the most precious literary and artistic productioDs 
of. Italy and Spain. 

The country seat of Baza is a place of eDchant- 
ment at the foot of the mountains, approa/';b#^ 
from Palma through miles of almond-grovi^ in 
full blossom during February. In Moorish tffM« 
it was called Araxa, and was grants! by Kin;t 
Jayme I. to the Count of Ampurias, becoming tlwj 
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property of the family of Despoig in 1620. Raxa 
is a large house of three storeys, built round a 
courtyard, with an ancient elm-tree in the oentK. 
The rooms are exceedingly nimierous, and all the 
furniture is of a date at least 160 years ago. There 
are many beautiful Florentine cabinets, some good 
pictures, and fayence. The dining-room has a 
carved oak ceiling in squares, with an old fayenoe 
plate let into each. One room is full of valuaUe 
Vatican engravings, another of paintings of Rome 
as it was 150 years ago. One side of the house 
has balconies, with arcades, looking on the garden 
and over a lovely view. The great glory of Raza 
is the museum of Roman sculpture. Cardinal 
Despuig acquired a site near Albano, where onoe 
had stood the superb temple to Egeria, built by 
the Emperor Domitian. Between 1787 and 1796 
the Cardinal conducted excavations which brought 
to light many statues, busts, altars, and other 
remains, which he sent to Majorca to adorn his 
nephew's country seat. There is a vezy fine 
statue of Trajan, others of Caligula, Hercules, s 
gladiator, &c. A full descriptive list is given in 
Bover's ^ Noticias Historico-topograficas.' ^ Oppo- 

' Pp. 222-271. This exceUent little book if abo to be had ii 
Mr. Gnasp's ahop. 
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nte to the door of the museum is that of the 
chapel, where there is a picture of Jesus and the 
Woman of Samaria. 

There is a charming garden, with fountains, 
in front of the house, and orange-groves beyond. 
Behind there are garden terraces up the mountain- 
side, and two very large tanks. A long flight of 
steps, with statues on either side and water flowing 
down in masonry channels, leads up to loftier 
terraces with flower-beds and groves of cypress, 
pine-trees, and laurustinus. It is like fairyland ; 
and from a summer-house there are views of the 
sea of almond-blossoms extending to Palma on 
one side, and of the pine-clad mountains and 
serrated peaks on the other. 

Many of the treasures collected by the Cardinal 
are in the Montenegro palace in the city of Palma. 
This palace, in the street of the same name, has 
a courtyard with palm-trees, whence a wide stone 
staircase leads to a gallery, where is the front 
door. The rooms are large and lofty, richly 
furnished, and warmed by braseros. At the back 
of the house there is a good-sized garden with 
palm-trees and an evergreen oak. In this palace 
are more of the treasures collected by the Cardinal. 
The famous portolano of Valseca has already been 
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fully described. At the top of the house is the 
magnificent library, arranged in subjects. One 
of the most valuable books is a manuscripft 
^Nobiliario' of the Aragonese nobility of the 
fifteenth century, with coats of arms beautifolly 
painted. Here, too, is the original manuscript of 
Alemany's history. The poetical and historical 
works are the most nimierous, including fine editions 
of ^ Don Quijote.' The room is of great length, 
and at the end was the cabinet of coins, Roman 
Consular and Imperial, Spanish-Arabian, Gothic, 
and Aragonese kings. According to Bover, the 
finest collection of Majorcan coins is in the cabinet 
of the Count of Ayamans. 

Cardinal Despuig, who was an intimate friend 
of Pope Pius VI., died at Lucca on May 2, 18I3» 
leaving to his country a thousand memorials 
which will give his name an honoured place in the 
Balearic fasti. His nephew, for whom all these 
collections were made, died in the same yetf. 
This Count's son, Ramon, fifth Count of Monte* 
negro, was Captain-General of Majorca, and 
died in 1848. The present Count, to whose 
great courtesy our knowledge of Raxa and the 
Cardinal's treasures is due, is a grandson of the 
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Captain-G^ieral, and is the seventh Count of 
Monten^ro. 

Majorca boasts other coontiy houses almost 
as beaatifol, though not qmte so int erest i ng as 
Baxa. Alfavia has already been descnbed, and 
Canet, the home of the Torrdlas, has been men- 
tioned« Another charming conntiy seat is La 
Oranja de Esporla, ihe home of the Fortimj 
famfly. It is in a vaUey, with moantain-^Nm as 
either side and abundant supplies of water. Tlie 
house is built round a courtyaid, one ade hariag 
a wide stone passage cm the upper storey, witli 
open colonnades. Over the aidiway iato libe 
courtyard there is a stone ooat of anns oi YohfAj 
(aiTeiU five fdLeUj two^ iwo^ <mi ime; qmMttms^ 
Gual, Despuig, and ZAiarota). TVk k ^ r^sj 
large stone-paved hall, hung wh^ pK?t«iznfe. wia<ut 
opens on to a narrow garden leadixig v> t«Ry>ist 
up the mountain-sde, icnzxrtainf, a&c ^rt^&ai^. 
grottos. In front there is a >jsig y^s^Jk^ ^J! roiMt^ 
orange and lemon grorea, aiid a n^^Sfdkd ojC r^m- 
tree. The mountaiza un ^Sx^jikAC wxta, x^n m 
well as pine-trees- 
There are great adraxoa^ jx Ui^: <;iu*^ y^'^^ 
of the island liviiig in tiiedr *r>uutm ii^^u^^ ^lUfKiT 
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the summer and having personal interconrse with 
their people. It encourages enterprise. Thus at 
Esporlas there are extensive cloth-factories, and 
at Canet, under the patronage of the TorreUas, 
there is a fayence-manufactoiy, producing vases 
with very beautiful designs. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

The Marquis of Romaoa and the patriot Jovellanos. 

The romance of Majorcan history seemed to have 
come to an end with young Jayme IV. and his 
sietter; but it was renewed in the career of the 
Marquis of Romana, the most distinguished of 
later Majorcans. 

like many other noble families of the Peninsula, 
the Caros derive their coat-armour from an 
incident in the memorable battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa.^ Juan Caro accompanied En Jayme in 
the conquest of Majorca. His descendants were 
in the conquest of Almeria, the wars of Flanders, 
the battle of Los Gelves, the sea-fight of Lepanto, 
and many other combats against the enemies of 
Spain. They held estates in Orihuela, Elche, 
Crevillente, and Novelda, and the feudal castle 
of Maza, as well as extensive property in Majorca. 
Don Jose Caro was created Marquis of La Romana 
and Viscount of Benaesa in 1739 for his great 

' Nobleza de Andalusia, Argote de Molina. 
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services duiing the War of Successioiu Don Pedro 
Care, the third Marquis, was bom at Palma in 
1761, and lost his father, a very distinguished 
naval officer, when he was only fourteen. The 
third Marquis entered the navy, rising to the rank 
of captain of a frigate, but exchanged into the 
army in order to serve under his uncle. General 
Ventura Caro, in the first war with revolutionaiy 
France. He had risen to the rank of lieutenant- 
general when Mr. Hookham Frere came to Madrid 
as Ambassador from England in 1803. They at 
once became great friends, the Marquis bdng of 
immense use to the English diplomatist in explain- 
ing to him the state of parties at the Spanish Court 
Southey says of Romana that he was 'a man 
whose happy nature had resisted all the evil and 
debilitating influences of the age and rank in which 
he was bom. He possessed a rare union of frank- 
ness and prudence, while he read with unerring 
intuition the characters of others. Spain has never 
produced a man more excellently brave, more 
dutifully devoted to his country, more free from 
the taint of selfishness, more truly noble.' 

When Napoleon got possession of the resources 
of Spain and was able to issue his decrees through 
the corrupt government of Godoy, he sought to 
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weaken thoee resources in order that Spain might 
fall an easier prey when the time was ripe. With 
this ol^ect the Marquis of Romana was ordered 
to march with fourteen thonsand men, being the 
best troops in the Spanish army, to the other end 
of Europe. This was in Angust 1807, when 
Bomana's force was quartered at Hamburg and 
Lubeck. The Spanish contingent was intended 
to form part of a Franco-Danish army under 
Bemadotte for the invasion of Sweden. The 
Spanish regiments were then placed in garrisons 
at Aarhuus, Ebdtoft, Manager, Aalborg, and 
Banders in Jutland, in the island of Funen, and 
two r^;iments in Zeeland« They were closdy 
watched and cut off from all intercouFBe with 
Spain. But an English squadron under Saimiarez 
effectually prevented an invasion of Sweden. 

When the whole of Spain rose against tb^ 
usurping government of Joseph Bonaparte jt 
became a matter of the utmost importan<;^ t// 
communicate the news to Bomana and fain try/pn, 
and to restore them to their country. But it wm 
a service of extreme difficulty. The Fr^rn^Jj rut 
off all communication and vigilaLtiy intA^r^jAA/l 
letters; while the Spaniards in iJ^urturk w«rf«; 
informed that all their countrym^fc w^r<? uriMLUhoutt 
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in their allegiance to Joseph. A priest named 
Robertson, an accomplished linguist, was selected 
by Mr. Frere to convey the news to Bomana. To 
give him written credentials was too dangezons; 
but Mr. Frere hit upon a way of convincing 
Romana that the message was genuine. Robert- 
son was to quote to him a line from the poem of 
the ^Cid/ with an emendation. When Romana 
and Frere were at Madrid together, the former 
advised his English friend to read that poem. 
One day Romana called upon his friend, when 
Frere had just made a suggested emendation in 
the line : 

Aun vea el hora que vos merezca doe tanto. 

Frere suggested merezcades^ and Romana concurred 
in its propriety. No one but Romana and Frere 
knew of this ; so that, on quoting it, the Marquis 
was convinced that Robertson came from Frere. 
Romana then first heard the real situation of his 
country. They conversed in Latin. The Spanish 
general at once resolved to effect his escape from 
Denmark with his troops, if he could obtain the 
help of the British naval commanders. So 
Robertson found his way to H.M.S. FtcCoiy, the 
flagship of Admiral Saumarez in the Baltic, and 
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told his story. The Admiral at once saw that 
the matter was urgent, and sent a squadron under 
Keats, his second in conmiand, to communicate 
with Bomana. 

It was necessary to maintain the utmost 
secrecy while arranging for all the Spanish garrisons 
to concentrate for embarkation, in defiance of 
French and Danes. Romana and Keats worked 
in concert, but the operation was extremely 
difficult. The various garrisons in Jutland were 
to seize vessels in the different harbours, and come 
to the island of Funen, where Romana had occu- 
pied the town of Nyborg on the Great Belt. Here 
Admiral Keats waited with his ships. 

All went well. The Jutland garrisons arrived 
and were embarked, in spite of some opposition 
from two Danish gunboats. The Spanish troops 
were taken to Gottenburg, where transports had 
been provided to convey them to their native 
country. They were landed at Santander. 

The Marquis de la Romana himself went to 
London to confer with the British Government. 
He accompanied Mr. Hookham Frere to Spain, 
who had been accredited as Envoy to the Central 
Junta. Both arrived at Coruna on October 20, 
1808, and Romana proceeded to take command of 
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the Spanish forces in Galicia. Here the inde- 
fatigable Majorcan maintained an unequal contest 
with Soult and Ney. Routed in February 1809 
at Monterey, he still kept the field, aroused the 
whole country by his proclamations and by the 
sight of his patriotic zeal, and in the following 
April captured the French garrison at Villa Franca. 

Finding that Ney was collecting a great force 
to annihilate him, Romana crossed the mountains 
at the passes of Cienfuegos and marched into the 
Asturias. Leaving his army at Navia de Suara, 
the general went on to Oviedo to organise the 
civil government of the province. Ney then ocm- 
ceived a plan of surprising the troops at Navia 
de Suara and securing the person of Romana. 
He sent Eellermann by forced marches to Oviedo, 
but the Marquis was not to be caught. He 
galloped down to the port of Gijon with his staff 
and returned by sea to Galicia. His troops abo 
retreated safely across the mountains. 

In 1809 Romana was appointed to be a member 
of the Central Junta at Seville, and he bade &ie- 
well to his faithful troops, who had escaped with 
him from Denmark and shared all his desperate 
campaigning work in Galicia. As a member of 
the Central Junta the Marquis drew up a veiy 
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able State paper for the better government of the 
country, which had the concurrence both of 
Mr. Frere and of his successor. Lord Wellesley, 
In January 1810 he was appointed to command 
the Spanish army in Estremadura, where he did 
excellent service and saved Badajos at least for 
the time. When Lord Wellington retreated behind 
the lines of Torres Vedras, Romana joined him 
with four thousand men, and they then first 
became acquainted. 

Wellington concerted his plans with Romana, 
who was, in the ensuing campaign, to keep open 
communications with Badajos, behind the Gevora. 
The Marquis began his march thither, but died 
very suddenly of heart-disease on January 23, 
1811. A small edition of Pindar was found in 
his pocket. His death was most disastrous, for 
the troops had no confidence in his successor, and 
Badajos was lost. 

Wellington appreciated the great qualities of 
this illustrious Majorcan soldier. He recorded his 
sense of Romana's services in the following tribute 
to his memory : ^ In Romana the Spanish army 
has lost its brightest ornament, his country their 
most upright patriot, and the world the most 
strenuous and zealous defender of the cause in 
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which we are engaged* I shall always acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the assistance which I leoei^^d 
from him, as well by his operations as by his 
counsel, since he had been joined with this army/ ^ 
The body of the great Majorcan was conveyed to 
his native island. The funeral took place with all 
possible solemnity on June 4, ISll, and a monu* 
ment was voted by the Cortes. 

The monument is on the east wall of one of 
the northern side-chapels in the cathedraL The 
recumbent figure of the Marquis of Romana rests 
on a tomb, all in white marble, and beside it is 
another figure, pointing upwards, supposed to be 
the Duke of Wellington. Below there is a bas- 
relief with Romana and Admiral Keats super- 
intending the embarkation of Spanish troops and 
baggage at Nyborg, in the island of Funen. 

The son of the great general, also named 
Pedro, succeeded as fourth Marquis of Bomana, 
and married Dona Tomas Alvarez de Toledo y 
Palafox, Duchess of Montalto. He died in 1848, 
and was succeeded by Don Pedro Caro, the fifth 
Marquis, who married a Hungarian lady of rankt 
Isabel Szechenyi Zichy-Ferraris. She built the 
castle of Bendinat, as has already been mentioned ; 

' WeUington DispaUKes, Januaiy 26, 1811, toL tiL p. IINK 
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but afterwards disposed of all the Caro property 
in Majorca, and went to Madrid, where her son, 
the present and sixth Marqnis of La Bomana, 
now resides. 

Every visitor to Palma should go to the tomb 
of the illustrious Majorcan, whose splendid career 
was so closely connected with most interesting 
episodes in English history. Bomana was the 
intimate friend of Hookham Frere, one of the most 
distinguished among the diplomatists and men of 
letters of the last century ; and he won the esteem 
and friendship of the great Duke of Wellington. 

At the same time that the corrupt government 
of Godoy sent the Marquis of Bomana and fourteen 
thousand patriotic soldiers to Denmark, an equally 
illustrious man was sent a prisoner to Majorca. 
Jovellanos is connected with the island, not as a 
native, but as one whose iniquitous imprison- 
ment won for him the warm sympathy of the 
islanders. 

Gaspar Melchior de Jovellanos was bom at 
Gijon, the chief seaport of the Asturias, in 1744, 
and received a liberal education. After a close 
study of civil and canon law, he became a judge 
at Seville, and afterwards at Madrid. He was a 
student of political economy and history, while 
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lie also attained eminence as a poet. His prose 
writings proved him to be a philosophical states- 
man as well as a very able man of letters. His 
liberal views were not acceptable to the favourite 
of Charles IV., and Jovellanos was sent into exile 
in his native province of Asturias. In 1797 he 
was recalled and became Minister of Justice. 
But Godoy still hated his enlightened opinions, 
and in the following year he was again banished 
to the Asturias. 

The wretched favourite of Charles IV. was not 
yet satisfied. In 1801, in violation of law and 
decency, the illustrious statesman was seized in 
his bed, hurried across Spain like a common 
criminal, and sent a prisoner to Majorca. At 
first he was confined in the Cartuja at Valdemosa, 
but after a year he was removed to a prison in 
the castle of Belver. He was treated with such 
rigour that almost all communication with the 
outer world was cut off. 

Latterly he was allowed to receive papers, 
and was even enabled to make researches in the 
archives. We are indebted to Jovellanos for an 
excellent account of the building of the cathedral 
and for learned pamphlets on the ' Lonja ' and on 
the castle of Belver. 
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At last came the fall of the favourite and the 
abdication of Charles IV. This at once led to the 
liberation of Jovellanos, who was welcomed back 
and received the admiration of his countrjonen for 
his great services and for the calm patience with 
which he had endured his unjust sufferings. He 
represented Asturias in the Central Junta at 
Seville, and on its dissolution he returned to hia 
home in the hope that he would be allowed to end 
his days in peace. He was at Gijon, his native 
town, when the French made the sudden incursion 
into the Asturias in the hope of capturing the 
Marquis of Romana. He sought safety on board 
a small vessel, which landed him at the little port 
of Vega. There he died on November 27, 1811, 
at the age of fifty-seven. Ticknor, who was well 
acquainted with the writings of Jovellanos, wrote 
of him that ' he left behind him few men, in any 
country, of a greater elevation of mind, and fewer 
still of a purer or more irreproachable character.' * 

The old castle of Belver continued to be mis- 
used during the dark times of recent Spanish 
history for the imprisonment of Carlist and other 
political victims. But the interesting building is 
now declared to be ' patrimonio real,' is inhabited 

> Hidary of Spanish LUeratwre^ voL iiL p. 281. 
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by courteous and intelligent guardians, and is 
open to the public. 

In the gloomy vaulted room where Jovellanos 
was imprisoned for six years his island admirers 
have put up a marble tablet recording the fact 
and commemorative of his patriotic virtues. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Conoliidon 

The story of Majorca has, in the course of its 
detailed narration, included attempts to describe 
the scenery of various localities of the island, the 
capital in ancient times, the mountains and caves, 
the towns and country houses. With the con- 
clusion of the story we turn to the island as it 
is at present. We find areas of forest-covered 
mountains, which are calculated to contain 25,000 
acres of pines, 12,000 acres of ilex, and 2,000 of 
carob-trees ; at least, this was the calculation 
twenty years ago. The best account of the geology 
of these mountains will be found in the work of 
M. Hermite.^ 

Turning to the trees grown to support the 
people in the fertile plains, the same authority 
gives an area of 60,000 acres as covered by vines 
and 33,000 by almond-trees, besides apricots. 
The olives cover 86,000 acres— 70,000 in the 
mountains, and the rest for the most part near 

^ Etudes geologigues sur Us lies Bali ares (Paris, 1879). 
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ilrir b&ses. The flora of the island is abundant 
&3d beantifal ; and there is an excellent book on 
the sTibject by Don Francisco Barcelo 7 Combis.^ 
The people are the descendants of men who 
fc^:ight with En Jayme, increased by a certain 
ar^i^uni of immigration — Catalans who speak a 
ci^eci of the Catalan language among themselves, 
b:iT who nearly all understand Spanish. Among 
tie :ipper classes the names of Moncada or Togores, 
Siir>?d^ Cotoner, Fortuny, Zaforteza, Despuig» 
Torr^II&ss Truycdls, Yillalonga, are as prominent 
noxr as they were six hundred years ago and have 
keen ever since* After a visitor has seen the 
caiiediTil and churches, the Lonja with its slender 
pClar^ and the handsome Casa Consistorial with 
2:;s n^esooes and portraits of Majorcan worthies, 
noiiing can be more interesting than to saunter 
?iro:i£h the streets and look at the old palaces of 
the nobility, with their quaint architecture, coats 
of arniis. and picturesque courtyards. In front of 
the * Meiv^o ' is the great palace of the Burguea 
/IcitoTterji family. In a street of the same name 
:$ the Montenegro palace. In the narrow Fortuny 
St>vt there is an ancient house with the name of 
rhA:::o MUalonga carved over the lintel of the 

rirM St Uf /m# Ba!fart4 (PklmA, 1879-lSSl). lliii book 
r.:jiy ju^^ be $v>s %x the shop oC Mr. GoMp, in Morej Stoeot 
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door. Here lived the gallant defender of the 
royal castle agaioBt the rebels in 1522. The 
Yillalongas are no longer there, having moved to 
a more modem abode in another part of the 
town* In nearly every street there is a palace or 
some other building which is interesting either 
for its architecture or its associations. 

Among the leading people of Palma the name 
of Don Bartolom6 Bosch y Cerda, His Britannic 
Majesty's Vice-Consul, cannot be overlooked, for 
his courtesy and kindness and his thorough know- 
ledge of the island have, largely increased the 
{Measure derived by many visitors from a sojourn 
in Majorca. 

The best-known visitor — ^if His Highness ought 
not rather to be called a resident — was the Arch- 
duke Luis Salvator, whose magnificent monograph 
of the Balearic Islands is well known. Miramar 
has been mentioned as the abode of King Sancho, 
and afterwards as the place where Raimondo Lulio 
founded his college. But it is better known as the 
spot which the Archduke turned into an earthly 
paradise. He rebuilt the house which existed on 
the site of the former convent, laid out the lovely 
garden, and constructed roads and paths. He 
filled the house with old Majorcan furniture and 
Majolica ware, some of it with the metallic lustre 
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for the manufacture of which the island was once 
famous. The Archduke also restored a litde 
chapel in the garden, which contains an ancient 
picture of Raimondo Lulio. But it is now more 
than twelve years since the Archduke has visited 
the island. 

The Majorcans excel as masons and carpenten. 
The mole, which forms the harbour, is as fine a 
piece of masonry work as is to be found in the 
Mediterranean. All the ashlar work of public 
buildings is remarkable for the fineness and 
exactness of the points of junction; and the 
vaulting, especially in the churches, displays no 
small mechanical skill, and even genius. CarpenteiB' 
work is equally good ; and it is interesting to sec 
them at work, with their shops open to the stieetB. 
There are many factories in the island ; and while 
one member of a family works on a farm, others 
at trades, the rest can get employment in factories. 
All help, and the cottage in which the family lives 
generally has a small garden of flowers and vege- 
tables. All the people are decently dressed and 
shod and have sufficient food. The Majorcans aif 
certainly a handsome race, the men strongly buih 
and well set up, the young women comely and 
graceful. 

There are no beggars, except a few czippIflB. 
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Begging or seeking presents is not the habit of 
the people. If boys are offered small change 
received in a shop they will generally refuse it. 
Baying that they have done nothing for it. The 
cathedral carpenter sent his boy up a tree, at the 
request of a stranger, to get a leaf, and he was 
given a shilling for want of change. Some time 
afterwards the same stranger was passing, and 
the carpenter came out with the difference between 
a shilling and a peseta, saying he thought that 
the present was intended to be a peseta and not a 
shilling. Information respecting land tenures, 
mode of cultivation, exports, and other statistics 
wiU be found in Mr. Bidwell's ^ Balearic Islands.' ^ 
The story of Majorca is necessarily very closely 
connected with the general history of Aragon and 
its various dependencies. It is full of chivalrous 
deeds and wonderful adventures, as well as of 
evidence of those more solid and steady efforts 
which indicate fine qualities in a race. Thus, in 
the course of centuries, the existing islanders have 
been formed, and they are very much what might 
have been expected from their history. It is a 
history which should have a place in the study of 
European progress and development; for, small 

' The BaUaric Islands, by Charlee Toll Bidwelli H.M. Coiuiul, 
1876. 
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though the island is, the Majorcans have been in 
the forefront during the Middle Ages, and even in 
later times, alike as men of the sword and men of 
the pen* A knowledge of the island's stoiy will 
furnish a number of historical associations which 
will, as it were, clothe the beautiful sceneiy with 
living interest. It thus appeals alike to the 
student who remains at home and to the traveller 
who visits the island. 

It seems desirable to conclude with some 
information for the latter class of readers respecting 
accommodation at Palma. The hotel, which was 
opened a few years ago by Senor Albareda, faces 
the old church of St. Nicholas and the Zaforteza 
palace ; while the avenue called the * RamUa ' is 
on one hand, and the ' Paseo del Borne,' leading 
to the port, on the other. It possesses every 
comfort and convenience, is admirably managed, 
and has a well-informed and most obliging land- 
lord. This ' Grand Hotel ' has a pleasant annex 
in the country, at Porto Pi, and the hotel in the 
beautiful valley of Seller is also comfortable and 
well managed. The visitor to Majorca is thus 
able to make himself acquainted with the lovely 
scenery, the history, and present condition of the 
island under the most advantageous conditions. 
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PART II 
MmoscA 

CHAPTER I 

-Its prehistorio remains — ^Mago the Cartiiaginiaa— 
Suooessiye occupations 

sister island of Minorca is some twenty miles 

f.E. of Majorca, and is about the size of the 

of Wight, twenty-one miles in length by 

broad. But its smaller size and more 

Bed situation deprive it of advantages enjoyed 

its more favoured sister. Minorca is in the 

ipe of an irregular parallelogram, lying W.N.W. 

E.S.E., and has an area of 683 square kilo- 

The island is divided into two distinct 

Jons of almost equal extent by a line running 

list and west. The northern half is covered 

Irith hills, for the most part bare, with two cul- 

lunating points. Near the centre of the island is 

Monte Toro,' rising in the form of a sugarloaf 
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to a height of 1,150 feet. Farther west i§ the 
Monte cle Santa Agueda, 854) feet high. The rock 
consists of slates, with strata generally miich 
contorted and ni Devonian age, but capped la 
some places by Jurassic roc-ks which contain Umij§ 
and numerous impressions of planta. 

Owing to the frequent northerly galea, especaallT 
in the winter, the arboreal vegctatirin of the 
northern regi(iU, and indeed of the whul^ islAi>i. 
is scanty. There are some woods of ilex Mod 
Aleppo pines in sheltered places, and th<* thnkb 
v<*;^etation consists of myrtle, a PkMirta iwijd 
olivi' ?), and three spei'ies of Eriau 

The southern region is more sheltereii and ts<-^rr 
fertile. It consists of an undulating t«ihlrlAad 
cut by profound ravines and sloping frt»in t^ 
hills tn th<' southern coajit, where it tenmaatM 
in rcK'ky cliffs. Th«* furmation is a good buikiisg 
limcstniir uf Mi(K*en«* ap* with nearly horix^-atal 
strata. In this snuthi-rn rt'gion the ahrubby 
vrgi*tati(»n consists of a bucktlmm {Rk^mmmi 
AUiternuA) and tht* Untisct^ [Ptstucia lymt^^cmB^ 
Hut tht-re art* ft*w trn^s. and the gntufid » 
i\r«*ssivi-ly .st^ny. In th«* ravines the veg<etAlK« 
t.-rMiiu-ii richiT and ninre vaheil. 

ThvTv an* nn rivrrs (T streams, and the pc^*|4e 
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aie entirely dependent on wells and dstems for 
their supply of water. The rocks abound in 
caves, some natural, but many excavated in pre- 
historic times. There is one vast stalactitic cave 
near the western coast, with smaller branch 
caverns, and several other caves of the same kind 
cm a smaller scale. 

One of the principal features of interest in 
Minorca is the number of prehistoric remains 
scattered over the southern region. There are a 
few similar remains in Majorca, but they have 
been used almost entirely for building materials ; 
and in Minorca they are far more numerous and 
less injured. 

The primitive inhabitants appear to have been 
cave-dwellers. The buildings may have belonged 
to a later period. They have been described by 
several observers, notably by M. Emile Cartailhac 
in his ^ Monuments primitifs des lies Baleares ' ; ^ 
but never more clearly, and with more competent 
knowledge of similar monuments in other parts of 
the world, than by Dr. Guillemard in his very 
able paper read before the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society. Dr. Guillemard divides the Minorcan 
prehistoric buildings into four classes : (1) the 

' Toulouse, 1892. 
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so-called towns, (2) the Saua or ship-like edifices^ 
(3) the Taulas or Bdithons^ (4) the TalayuU. 

The towns, really the size of small kamleia. 
are surrounded by a wall with a megalithic gatr- 
way, and sometimes with small towers on th« 
walls, which consist of large blocks of limefSoof. 
Inside there are the remains of small sqoar* 
buildings, with underground low and narrow pa^ 
sages or caves. 

The Saus is a building with a supposed men- 
blance to a ship, one end being pointed and tkr 
other square. There are only a few on the iftLaad. 
CartaiWuic mentions nine. Their length u froa 
twenty -five to forty fcf*t, height fifteen to eichteca. 
Thr finest, called ' Nau d'Ks Tudons,* is 
Ciudadela. It consists of large blocks of •!< 
dres.H<*d with a hammer. The entrance b tkrw 
feet squan*. leading to a s^irt of vestibule, whettcr 
an(»tlu*r dour npf^ns into th«* nmin chamber, whick 
is supportitl by pillars d^wn the middle. Tknt 
rditirrs an' rari'fullv built, unci were evidentlT lilt 
tiirnbs (if ^rtMt nit-n. 

Th<- Tnidns are two inaAsive stt^nes )iiiM«i bf 
a deep triMU and murtise ami cut with remarkAbk 
lari*. Tlif liiWfT om* is upright, and bean tkr 
u]i]'«-r «ii(* horizontally, like a table. Tbey aie 
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in the centre of a bmlding in the form of a semi- 
drcle forty feet across, the two ends being joined 
by a walL Some twelve or fourteen taulas remain. 
They must ahnost certainly have been altars, or 
the main features of temples. These taulas appear 
to be closely allied to such edifices as Stonehenge 
Of those at Avebury. In that case, they may be 
considered to date from about the same period, a 
date which has been ascertained astronomically by 
ffir Norman Lockyer — ^2000 B.c. The race of men 
who built them extended over Europe. They had 
dolichocephalic heads of average capacity, oval 
faces, aquiline noses, low foreheads, exactly like 
the skulls from the Basque provinces. They were 
not only spread over Europe, but established 
themselves in Mauritania (Morocco) and were 
probably the ancestors alike of the Guanches of 
Tenerife and the Baleares of these islands. 

The fourth class of prehistoric edifices consists 
of the Talayuts, so called from the Arabic 
*Atalaya' or scout, hence watch-tower. Their 
height is usually not more than twenty feet. The 
largest, called ' Torre Llafuda,' is forty feet high. 
They are often forty feet in diameter at the base 
and six or seven feet less at the top. In 1818 
Ramis gave a Ust of 196 of them, of which 142 
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were in fair conditioiL Since that time many 
have been used for limekilns or as quarries in 
building houses. They are all built of the rough 
vesicular limestone of the surrounding land, and 
the stones are generally roughly dressed and laid 
in courses. The walls are of enormous thicknesB, 
with a circular chamber in the centre, supported 
by a pillar of massive stones. There is usually a 
doorway on the south side. 

Their object has been a puzzle. They were not 
watch-towers from the positions of many of them ; 
not fortresses, not dwellings, not temples, not 
tombs, for no bones are found. I believe that 
Dr. Guillemard, whose excellent descriptions of 
the Minorcan prehistoric remains I have been 
quoting, has hit upon the right solution. The 
fields are covered with stones, and one of the 
principal occupations of the husbandman is to 
clear the stones o5 the cultivable land. In 
modem times they make stone walls, for some- 
thing has to be done with them. Dr. Guillemard 
holds that the talayuts are the stones cleared from 
the fields by the ancient people. They built these 
very solid towers with them, which served to 
house pigs and sheep at night ; perhaps also as a 
look-out place, where their positions would serve 
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such a purpose. But clearing ibst iekis cf fteneB 
was the pnmary object. 

The Minoicaii bnfldeEs of stooe temsis. ^im^s,. 
and dwellingSy and pias up of ssccies w^sn pps» 
historic beyond any doabc, and xeaj ^t^ wrjAsi 
and worshipped them foor thcfssacd j^aa A4F>. 
The Phoenicians probably foood xbssr desciaxidasa 
on the idand, and they because idbjeet to the 
Semitic traders and their Cart&agiman o&hoota, 
who held the Balearic Islands MhUe they were 
dominant in Spain. Minc«ca was b<st known aa 
possessing the most capaciois and safest hariKnr 
in the Mediterranean, and its nazse of Pon ILJum 
makes-the giver of that name an impcctaBt faKV,r 
in the story of the island. 

Mago was the youngest irj^ cf rTA r-V ra.* 
Barca, and when he first l^gan tc »*»rT* Tir:>r 
his brother Hannibal in Italy, in b.C- 21*, i^ rn^^itt 
have been very young; but Li* capacirr ir>i 
fitness for command were sc«i realiseri br ti^ 
great general. Mago was given ctjzlizj^zA of tbt 
cavalry, and led his troops across tL^ riv^ Po, 
each man swimming by the a/i*: of !us h'/rv:, 
Mago did distinguished service at th<: W.tJ#; //f 
Trebia, and was by his brother 3 siCft at C^fift^sr, 
He was then detached to reduce .Samniuxa aiyj tfc^ 
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Bruttii. In about B.C. 212 he was sent to reinfoioe 
his other brother, Hasdrubal, in Spain. It was a 
losing cause, for the Carthaginians vainly opposed 
the victorious career of Scipio. The brothers resisted 
long. At last they were hopelessly defeated by Scipio 
at a place called Silpia, apparently in the Siena 
Morena. Mago long held out at Gades. Here he 
received orders to collect troops and ships, and to 
make a diversion by landing at Genoa and trans- 
ferring the seat of war to Italy. Having diligently 
assembled troops and the means of transport, he 
left Spain for ever and made sail, shaping a comae, 
in compliance with his instructions, from Carthage. 
Mago wintered in the splendid harbour at the 
eastern end of Minorca, which has ever since bone 
his name — Portus Magonis, corrupted into Port 
Mahon. 

Eventually he landed his army at Genoa, but 
was defeated by Quinctilius Varro in a battle in 
Liguria, when he was severely wounded. Hannibal 
and Mago were recalled from Italy B.a 203, and 
the younger brother died of his wounds on the 
voyage to Carthage, according to livy. He was 
probably not more than thirty-two years of age. 
The name of this enterprising Carthaginian is 
immortalised in that of the harbour where he 
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wintered, and in those of an English earl's second 
title and of a Spanish dukedom. 

Daring their occupation the Carthaginians had 
built three towns: the Portus Magonis; the 
town at the west end of the island, called Jamno, 
the modem Ciudadela; and one in the interior. 
In B.a 121 Metellus arrived with his fleet, and 
the Balearic Islands passed under the dominion 
of Borne. For more than five hundred years the 
islands formed part of the Boman Empire, Minorca 
always sharing the fate of her larger and more 
important sister. These huge gaps in history 
leave everything to conjecture. They may have 
been a time of peace and prosperity, or they may 
have been a period of grinding oppression. The 
people were probably still the descendants of the 
prehistoric builders. Certainly no great event 
happened, or it would have been recorded. On 
the decay of Boman power, in the days of 
Honorius, the Balearic Islands are said to have 
been occupied for a time by the Vandals, from 
A.D. 426. It is assumed that the islands formed 
part of the kingdom of the Spanish Visigoths; 
but all that may have happened in that long 
period is buried in oblivion. We only know that 
Christianity had been introduced, and that at 

q2 
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the OonncQ of Toledo, celebrated in the yetr 
676 A.D., there were bishops of the Balearic 1dm, 
dating for at least two hundred years back, foe 
Severo was Bishop of IGnorca in 423. 

Before the commencement of the ninth centmy 
the islands had fallen entirely into the hands of 
the Moors, and formed part of the empire of tlie 
Omeyad Khalifas of Cordova, Minorca continuing 
through all the long period of Moorish domination 
to share the fate of the larger island. The aboiigh 
nal inhabitants must have entirely disappeared, 
giving place to immigrants from Africa and 
Mnhanmiadan Spain, chiefly Arabs and Berben. 
Minorca seems to have been ruled during a long 
period by a Moorish family, son succeeding fathfli; 
with a title which the Spaniards called Almojanfa. 
We have already seen how, after the conquest ol 
Majorca, King Jayme secured the submission ol 
the Minorcan Moors by a stratagem.^ The giesk 
king, however, dealt very leniently with tfas 
smaller island. The government of ICnorca WM 
confirmed to the Almojarife and his family ott 
condition of loyalty to the Aragonese overioid 
and payment of tribute. This arrangement con- 
tinued until the usurpation of young Alfonso IILf 




a very dif e>s3 izial itjil ik HzoBnoK asm:** 
father. Tbe M:>33 w^*: ^sstaiihsuBL jl Igrnrip**. 
for neariy i:«^r MErxzaa . bn:. irr -cfc ^b^. ^ 
mthless cij^tLi'is. ri 2 ilx diTLzai: -&: 
whole popzd&iicc fcitf t: -yiiim^uii^ m 
small an isa^t' 
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CHAPTER II 

Conqueet of Minorca by Alfonso IIL— The Barbuy pnaAoi 

The young King Alfonso III. of Aragon, having 
usurped the govemment of Majorca, as has been 
related in the story of that island/ came to a sudden 
determination to drive the Moors out of Minorca. 
He made a pretext that the Almojarife had 
thwarted his father's designs on the coast of 
Barbary by giving early information to his co- 
religionists. Alfonso also said that when his 
uncle's dominions were restored to him, the 
acquisition of Minorca would make up for the 
temporary deprivation. This hopeful young king 
had not begun well. He was unjust, waywaid, 
and sometimes cruel. He acted on the spur of 
the moment. Had he lived, the promised son-in* 
law of the great King Edward of En^and mi^t 
have become a more stable and right-minded 
prince. At this time he cared very litUe for a 

' See p. 9-1. 
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pretext in making war, and his resolutions were 
very hastily formed. 

The consequence was that he chose the stormiest 
period of the winter for his expedition^ sending 
to his brother Fadrique, in Sidly, to supply him 
with forty well-armed galleys. He then assembled 
the nobles of his kingdom at Tarragona, and was 
granted five hundred cavalry and a large army 
of almogavares.^ The fleet of armed ships and 
transports numbered 120 saiL En Pedro Gomel 
was appointed general of the forces, and knights 
of the families of Luna, Entenza, An^esola accom- 
panied the King. €rarcia Grorcas de Aracuri of 
Aragon and Acart de Mur of Catalonia were 
masters of the camp. 

The terrible news reached the Almojarife^ of 
Minorca. Hib consternation was great, for the 
danger was imminent. The impulsive yoxmg king 
cared less than nothing for the written ff&ut 
given by En Jayme to the Moorish chief. The 
Almojarife sent to Barbary to entreat f^/r h^^lp 
from the chiefe of Bugia, Bona, Tremecen, and 

' See p. 62. Gayangos (in Makkari) ssji that * Abmnif^^*^/ 
whence the Spanish ' Ahnogavar/ means a loldier ^tnf^/^*^ la 
bolder warfare. 

- From the root Kharaf, to coQect the harr^irt. 'Hi* ^/At^f^0 
of the land tax was called Al-miMarif. 
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Constantia. In a short time 900 cavalry and 
6,000 foot soldiers arrived from Africa, which 
would enable the Moors to face their enemies with 
a respectable force. 

The King of Aragon left Salon with his fleets 
arriving at Majorca on December 2, 1285, where 
he passed Christmas. Muntaner tells us that the 
cold of that winter was intense, and that a man 
might as well have been in the frozen steppes of 
the Don. The hands of some of the oarsmen were 
frostbitten, and the troops suffered from the 
severity of the winter. 

After the Christmas festivities were over, the 
King ordered the fleet to make sail in the worst 
possible weather. The ships were scarcely clear 
of the land when a furious gale sprang up and 
scattered the fleet. Alfonso arrived at Port Mahon 
with only twenty galleys, and occupied one of the 
rocky islands in the harbour, waiting for the rest 
of his forces. 

The Moors were ready to receive him. Thsj 
had a large army, composed partly of the auxiliaries 
sent from Africa and partly of natives of the 
island. Seeing them drawn up in battle amy, 
the impetuous young King resolved to attack 
them without waiting for reinforcements. He had 
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a few companies of olmogaMares and f onr himdred 
hoise. A very desperate and well-oantested \M!^ 
was the result. Alfonso was in the thick of the 
fight, giving many proofs of valour and dextenitr 
as a swordsman. In spite of the great infeooritr 
in numbers, the Catalans were victarkniE, i^ 
Moors retreating in confusioii to a UD wka^ 
owing to the great slaughter, reoerred tlie nams kA 
'El DegoUador.' The batdefield wa£ 
on a plain a litde to the westwaid of tlie 
castle of San Felipe. 

A day or two afterwards tikcs^ WW aajadbflr ^lirt, 
owing to the conduct of a yaDV lan&i ^taaatc 
Berenguer de TosnamiEa. wlko, \fj du)v Ik oio: 
valour, attacked the Mood inietai «qsd wol 
a small force. If s^xorjzi iad iiu: 'niiBL jmrnrsK^ 
despatched he wo::ii cteru^j iarr* i#!«i vv»r- 
whelmed. As it wa£. \t^ llL'yja w»fft ^zr^^si 14k;c 
The Almojaiife iLs: vxi r-CMs. vxsl -;ii% «nr 
nant of his f oras, i- ta.^ a«^ ^^ Jtyuxc J^Bua^ 
Agueda. Alfociia L-whji iaiKj aii< ^gs^^gtn 
ordered Tomamzra'j zasbi v, ::*^ rnn -jf . wfc vt 
afterwards vi^.i»c v -^ ?n7*ci i^^t i-nuii», 
strances of Lis i.:cuhi isii vjiiKav- v, «vw ^s^ 



battles wer% t^j jt^aTj, ^««ia4l7 ^>n -.ut ntUt i« 
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the Moors. By this time the rest of the fleet, 
with troops on board, had arrived at Port Mahon. 
Alfonso then advanced to the castle of Santa 
Agueda, and made preparations for a siege; but 
the Almojarife saw that all hope was gone, and 
sent four of his principal ministers to ask for the 
acceptance of the terms he offered. They wen 
that he would surrender the castle and the whole 
island if he and his people were provided with 
shipping to proceed to Barbary, paying 7| d6Ua$ 
a head for every Moorish man or woman that 
embarked. The Almojarife also asked to be 
allowed to take his books, clothes, and fifty swoida. 
The ship was to take him to Ceuta or some other 
port in Africa. The King consented to the tenni^ 
and his favourite, Blasco Jimenes de Ayerba, 
was instructed to make the necessary arrange- 
ment. There was a Genoese vessel at Port Mahon, 
which was hired and supplied with prov]flion8» 
and the unfortunate chief, with his family and 
about a hundred other people who were able to 
pay the ransom, embarked. Whether the ship 
went down in a gale of wind, or whether there 
was foul play, no one will ever know. It is certain 
that she never was heard of again. The stoiy of 
Carbonell that the unfortunate fugitives 
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tiuown overboard by order of the King, after 
paying their ransoms, need not be believed. 

The rest of the population was at the mercy 
of the conquerors, to the number of about twenty 
thousand. They were either forced to work at 
the new buildings ordered to be erected, or sent 
to Sicily and Barcelona to be sold as slaves. 

The date of the capitulation was January 17, 
1288, St. Anthony's Day, which was ever after- 
wards kept as a holiday, with processions and 
other festivities. Alfonso remained in Minorca 
imtal the following March, leaving orders for a 
town to be built, with a fortified wall, at Port 
Hahon. He died three years afterwards at 
Barcelona, aged twenty-seven. 

Don Juan Ramis y Ramis, the chronicler of 
Minorca, recorded the prowess of the young King 
and the conquest of the island in a poem entitled 
' Alonsiada.' 

Pedro de Lesbia, a native of Valencia, was 
left as the first Christian Procurator-General of 
Minorca. The whole Moorish population appears 
to have been rooted out of the island and replaced 
by Catalan settlers. Ciudadela, at the western 
end, became the capital, as it was in Moorish times ; 
while Port Mahon was the principal commercial port. 
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In a small island like Minorca a popaUlkc 
could 8(H)n bo extirpated by ruthless invadcn 
without pity or remorse and actuated by unreasoo- 
ing bigotry. Their cruelties were not only coo- 
doned but encouraged by their priests It is a 
revolting picture. There wad an industrioufl 
happy |>oc»pIe, engaged in cultivating a not 
grateful soiK which needed much toil and ^ 
little skill to induce it to yield harvests sofficMCt 
fnr the wants nf a frugal population. In homei 
endeared to them by centuries of occnpatioo, aai 
Biirrounded by their wives and children, they were 
living in pt*arf and comparative pr^jciperity. az>d 
enjoying th«* hard-earned fruitu c»f their toiL TVe 
land tax. paid in kind, was the regular souirt 
of revenue* in all Muhammadan countiiea. Ib 
Min<»r('a tht* Almojarife, or cttUector. appean to 
have l>iM>n the hertHlitary chief of the isU&d. 
Sudtlenly. like a btilt from the blue, in a few dsyi 
t4»tal tle.Ntrurtifin came upon them. Thoi 
Wen* killiHl, all their cliief men with their 
<Ii>.i|iiN*ar«*<I. all their pro|>t*rty was seized, wi 
wt-rt' t'lni from hu.sbamU, childn*n fn^m pamts^ 
ami >nKi into >lavery. 

Tuniiiii: away frt»m the horrtm of this accfM of 
t-rut-lty and wrung, wo may assume an intcrrml oi 
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confiisioii, and then the farms and villages of the 
Hoofs are occupied by Catalan families equaOy 
industrious and hard-working. The Christians 
were exposed to heavier exactions and sa£Eered 
nnder a less enlightened role, so that peacfaapB 
we should give them even greater credit than 
their predecessors for the way in which they 
extracted the means of supporting themselves 
and their families from the stony fields. 

Minorca continued to share the fortunes of 
tiie larger island under her own kings, under the 
Kings of Aragon, and under the Austrian dynasty 
of Spain. The form of government was the same 
as that granted to Majorca by En Jayme. 

The smaller island suffered equally with 
Majorca from the raids of Barbary pirat^ wi/> 
carried off many unfortunate peo{^ into ilaT*»y, 
All the islanders rejoiced at the campaign zj^^aua^ 
Tunis, led by the Emperor Chari^a V. in per»oii 
who liberated several thousands of Christian ^y% 
in 1536. Yet the piracies did not cease, ^n fjtJij 
for a time. Barbarossa, the jaratLcal ksss/jkr 
undeterred by the fall of Tunis, fitted ^/ut :a. ft^^ 
of eleven gaUeys and made sail for th^ hixi^::;uv; 
Islands. His fleet entered Port yUhni wHl 
Christian banners flying, to dweive ti^ ^A^i^^m 
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in the fort and the inhabitants, who were com- 
pletely taken in. Bells were rung and gons fired in 
honour of what was supposed to be a part of the 
Emperor's fleet. A boat with some Franciscan 
friars approached the galleys and discovered the 
mistake. They pulled back to the shore, raised 
a warning, and the gates of the town wen 
closed. 

Barbarossa landed 2,600 Moors and some gims, 
with which he battered the walls of the town and 
made a^ breach. His assault was, however, re- 
pulsed. The people of Ciudadela assembled three 
hundred men, but seeing that the enemy was so 
powerful they did not venture upon an attack ai 
first. They sent a messenger to warn the bedq^ed 
that they should be ready to make a sortie when 
the relief approached. Then most of the three 
hundred advanced, and occupied the attentkA 
of the enemy while the besieged hastily repaired 
the breaches in the walls. A second assault was 
gallantly repulsed, and the pirate chief began to 
feel rather insecure at Port Mahon, expecting ti» 
return of the Emperor's fleet from Tunis. 

Fortunately for Barbarossa, the besieged lost 
heart and surrendered the town to him on teoEms 
which he never dreamt of keeping. He made 



aUveB of eight lazndnd m laie iimabhaan&. Tbe 
chmchfiB VCR pdllftCDd gnf^ praisiisd. The* 
Guurdian of Sui FxandoBc* had pBra^Bii a! liie 
SttCEftiiifint to fiftTc tiie Saa iram jm iTmimcBL 
The Moois exrtarad and Bozed all *die TahiaMwv, 
but did not find the Host in i^ jnrx. B&riuKroBL 
aaked where it waa, and wiien lite Fundacai: 
rqdied that he had efttien it xo ^ t amiit it irozL 
profanation, he was arderai on ior esmzxian and 
sufiered death with two otlier fnazs. 

This was in the year 1536L The GoTeznor of 
the island had remained at CSndadfila, and wlien 
six citizens amTed from Port Mahon, who had 
been released bj BazbaxoBsa becsnae they adxised 
the soirender, the Gorenior cudered them to be 
put to death. Barbarossa and his Moors evacuated 
Port Mahon and departed with bis plunder and 
with many wretched people to be sold into slavery. 
The Emperor was greatly distressed at these 
repeated acts of piracy, and in 1541 he fitted out 
a second expedition, this time against Algiers. 
Again he led the expedition in person ; but it was 
a failure owing to the furious gales and deluges of 
rain. 

The islands were kept in a constant state of 
alarm. In 1558 a Turkish fleet of 140 vessels 
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hove in sight. Ciudadela and Port Mah'>n Lid 
been put in the l)e8t possible ptistuiv ••{ d«^fe&r«, 
wht»n fifteen thous^ind Turks were l.mdtvi, ondfr 
a leader named Musbipha. Having <*<xupiM x^ 
f)pen oiiuntry, they laid sieye to f'iud.'id'^U, vhirt 
was h«*M by a ^arris<*n i>f s«'Vfn )iunilr«*«i nKn. 
A batt^Ty of artillery was plantf^l .iL^iin«t ti* 
walls, and, after making; a lirearh, thr«^ aAUnh* 
were delivered and (;allantly n-puls***!. Tb^ be- 
sieged Minorrans were resolvetl in dv^fv^nd l^ 
]ilare to thi' death, and they wnuld Live d««D^ m> 
if it had not b<*en fcir a disjistrou!» accidf*nt« Tbe 
inaLM/inr eauixht fire and all th«*ir |Miwd^r wm 
'IfsiroVi'd. The men pn»p<ise<l !•• thfir ir^«n^ 
Ar lUiinbau, the Lieutenant -(toVfm<»r, .in*l (*ApUA 
NoVft, to attempt to fight their way to I*.»rt MaKoc. 
They caiut' out, the men of Alavor and M«-nrAda» 
leadiiiL'. wom«*n and rhihlrm in tht* rt*ntrv. and t^ 
n*.st of th«* uarriHim brin^ini; up th«* rr^ir. uadcf 
Aniuimlia i. The Turks attack«Nl tii*zn funtmttT, 
mil only ITiH ^ot bark into the town, (hi July !•• 
iiMtlit^r ass4iult wiiA delivennl, and at I^t tbf 
jihui- Wcis taken. Many of the U^if^i^^sl v«rp 
killtd in cold bltNNl, and the r«*st Wfr^ ramtxi i*fl 
l.i l»f si.jil as slaves. On the Siinie day the Ttirkf 
•'!iilMrtvt-d and made miiL 
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The Yioaay^ Don Gonienno Bocafoll, was not 
in tiie laUnd. He retained at once and pn>- 
oeeded to repair the fortifications of C&ndadelay 
Kwiigmg several famitiea to le-people the ^aoe 
from Majorca and VakiHia, The castle of San 
Felipe at Port Mahon was also repaired and 



The piraoes continned untQ wcfl into the 
ei^iteoith centnij, and kept the people in a 
ocmstant state of terror and alarm ; hot eonfidflnoe 
slofrty returned, and lEnotca had kmg been free 
from actual inTasioD when the War of like Bocot^ 
aion biiAe out, after the dearth of dmAm IL, tikir 
last of the Anstrian Kin^ of Spain. 
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CHAPTER III 

British occnpation of >Gnorc^ 

Tee people of Spain had long been misgovemed, 
impoverished, and oppressed when the last king of 
the House of Austria died and left the War of 
Succession as a legacy to his subjects. 

The descendant of Maria Teresa, sister of 
Charles 11. and wife of Louis XIV. of Franoe* 
would have had the best right if her marriage had 
not been allowed on condition of the most solemn 
renunciation of the crown of Spain for the off- 
spring of it. The next heir was the Emperor 
Leopold I., descended from a sister of Philip IV. 
of Spain, the father of Charles II. He resigned hii 
claim to his second son, the Archduke Chaifai 
Strongly in favour of the Austrian claim, the na- 
happy King was forced by priesdy thzeata on Ik 
deathbed to sign a will declaring Philip, Daks of 
Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. and Maria TenMi 
to be heir to the Spanish monarchy. Philip wu 
then seventeen. The Archduke Charles was fiften 
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Louis XIV, was strictly pledged to the Govern- 
ments of England and Holland not to allow his 
grandson to succeed. In February 1701, in 
defiance of this solemn compact, Philip was 
sent to Madrid and proclaimed as Philip V. 
Castille acknowledged him. Aragon, Catalonia, 
and the Balearic Islands declared for the Arch- 
duke Charles as Charles III. He was supported 
by England, Holland, Portugal, Savoy, and the 
Empire. War was declared on May 16, 1702, and 
the War of the Spanish Succession conmienced. 
In March 1704 Charles III. arrived at Lisbon with 
four thousand Dutch and eight thousand English 
troops, where he was joined by Don Juan 
Henriquez, Admiral of Castille, one of the greatest 
of the Spanish nobles. On August 3 Gibraltar was 
taken, and garrisoned with two thousand men, the 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt being the first Governor. 
Charles III. then proceeded to Barcelona, the 
almost impregnable castle of Monjuich having 
previously been captured by the Earl of Peter- 
borough. Amidst great rejoicings Charles made 
his public entry on October 23, 1706. Peter- 
borough entered Valencia in triumph on February 4, 
1706, and Majorca declared for King Charles. 

General Stanhope was appointed Envoy Extra- 

r2 
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ordinary to Kinp Charles and «cnt out in r^rr.rr^Li 
of reinforromonts. He was a graml!*-'n «•: zu 
first Earl of Chesterfield and s^)n r.f Al*»XAr. •> 
Stanhope, who was Ambassador at Madri'l ir. •> 
time of Charles II. Havinp paj^s^nl his y.-uti -z 
his father's housi'. h«» was woll a«.ju.untei: w-zi 
Spanish and with the feelinirs of tht- {n^.|I.. H# 
learnt the art of war un<h'r MarllHir-u^h. 

The disastrous batth* of Almanr.i wa> f •crir 
in April I7'>7, and fnr snrm* tim«* the rau^ : 
Kinp Charles s«»«'Iuih1 alnmst h^jK-U'v*. Th*' lK%' 
of IJiTwirk enttTiMJ Valencia and r. n^uf-r^: 
Arapon, th»» Fn^irh riaimant. Philit*. aU-I^inij 
all its ppivincial privil«*L'«'s ; whilf <J-*nfrA! Sur 
hopr wa.s n*diUMMl t** a .-trictly d«-f«*n>:\t %r»ten. 
Kinp Charh's's Imm* was tht* v^sx «••.,!>• . • Sp^^s 
anil th«* .Mrditrrriiin-an Sm. Thr FIn^-l.*L 4wt 

Wji"* tlnT^'fofr «'f th»' lltnittst i!ll{i«»rtarirr. Atki :? 

lirranif vrry ur;;«'r!t that thr shi[%s .«»h«'ult: rrc&iiJ 
• 'Ut, in>t(MiI «»! rfturiuii'j h«'m»' fur iKr vistor 
Rut. :klth«»iii:h M.ijt'na w.is fiir CharK**, th^ ^.atSc: 
of Ptirt Mah«»ii \v.i-* >till iN-rupi<si bv Frxiioi as: 
Sp.iiiish tfMMps for Philip. 

Staiih"pf, with hi** •5«TiiKin mllracur Starve 
hiiTL'. irtrr srvtT.d ut-rks iif >kil:ii! hut dr»ult4rr 
lUiiii'i u\ r«*s. <!'hL'fi thi- Frenrh aruiv t.- r^-tn^ 
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from Tortosa, to which place the enemy had 
advanced. In August of the same year, 1707, 
Admiral Leake with the British fleet took Cagliari 
and secured the island of Sardinia for King Charles. 
But the most important enterprise was the cap- 
ture of Minorca with its excellent harbour. 

The Duke of Marlborough wrote to General 
Stanhope saying: 'I am so entirely convinced 
that nothing can be done effectually without the 
fleet, that I conjure you, if possible, to take Port 
Mahon.' Lord Grodolphin sent out instructions 
to the same effect, which reached Stanhope when 
he was encamped at Cervera with Marshal Starem- 
burg, at the close of the campaign against the 
French. 

Stanhope immediately set out for Barcelona 
in pursuance of his instructions, but few men 
could be spared for the enterprise. Fortunately, 
Charles was fully alive to its great importance. 
Admiral Sir John Leake was still off Sardinia 
with the bulk of the fleet. There were, however, 
six men-of-war at Barcelona; but some of the 
captains hesitated to take any responsibility. The 
two who supported the General were his brother 
Philip of the MUfordj and Trevanion of the 
York. 
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Stanhope forced their hands by actuallv «-c:- 
barking in some transports the tr^nptt h#- Lii 
been able to collect, and announcing hi5 int^nu z. 
of proceeding at once to Majorca, there v> ata;i 
reinforcements. This made ail the captaiiis r?- 
solve to ac'cnmpany him. One of th»- ships '.i* 
MUjord) was commanded by the Gen-nU's bn li^f . 
Captain Philip Stauho|M.% and the iwo brtb-^ 
sailed together. Th^ force c<»nsisted of 1^»' 
Briti4sh troops* in<'Iiiding marineii, 6iii.i PMnOfcTJeK, 
and the rest Spanish. The General wr«»t#» :•> Str 
John Leaki*. who had just reduced Saruic^^ : 
obetlience to Charles, sending a copy i^i th^ \<xtt 
from Liifd (jluddlphin. and entreaties Lis: v 
cn-njM'ratf. 

Sir John Leake was about to rt-tum vxth !:/f 
fleet ttt lilngland for the winter, leaving a 9<}ua^ e 
Ui guard thi' Pt»rtugu«vs«* iHuist. He, however. >S 
I'ula, near ('.iL'li.iri, with the lleet i*n Aupi»t In 
in ritinpliann* with <»eneral StanhM|)e*» rv^vsl. 
and arrivetl (»fT I\irt Mahou on the 25c1l H« 
ixui.seil nil the island until SepteniU*r 14. «bift 
Stcinhn|H* arrived mi iNurd the M\l s^rd^ the trmm- 
purl.s !n|l«i\vin;; nii < Ki-'Ut 3. 

Starihii{H*\ jilan was to land at itncr And Uv 
>'\v^j*' to thi- •M>tl»' ' : >an Fi'h|»e. Mra5Unr» mrtt 
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accordingly arranged with the Admiral, who lent 
all the marines and guns that could be spared. 
There were forty-two guns and thirteen mortars. 
A spot was selected about two miles from the 
casile to the south-west, and the troops were 
landed. All the inhabitants received them 
joyfully, declaring for King Charles; and the 
magistrates of Mahon came and delivered up the 
keys of their city. On the 7th the Dunkirk, 
Centurion, and York were anchored near the 
south-east point of the island, to cover the landing 
of the heavy guns. This was a service of great 
difficulty, for the only place for landing them 
was in a creek within half gunshot of the enemy's 
batteries. Nevertheless it was attempted that 
very evening, and effected with little loss. The 
country was found to be rocky and without 
roads, and the beasts of burden that could be 
obtained were so few that it was twelve days 
before the guns could be got into position ready 
to commence the attack. 

On the 8th the fleet, consisting of fifteen sail 
of the line, under the command of Sir John Leake, 
sailed for England. The Admiral had lent the 
General as many marines as could possibly be 
spared, and supplied him with anmiunition and 
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some provisions. A squadnm «»f sevent^^n b^I 
was left off Port Mahon, uinl«»r the ctimxn-ir.': : 
Sir Edward Whitaker, the hero of Oibraltor. v 
assist in the reduction of tlic casth* of San Frl;^. 

Two ships, the Dunkirk (Captain Buller) ^ni 
Cenlurion (Ca])tain Fairlxim), were detacher :•• 
take possession of the castle and harbour • : 
F<»melle, on the north coast of the island. Ti* 
Dunkirk arriveil two hiiurs before the Cmtmr^L^ 
and opened a heavy fire, which was returned viu 
some effect; but when the CefUurirm aUi> h'Vt 
in sight, the garrison surrendermi as pris«*nen oj 
war. All thi* transjK>rts and b^imb-veaM^U werr 
then sent to Fornelle rreek. having prrvi»uiiT 
had n«» secure place t<i ride in. 

On the 2Kth Ceneral Stanho{»e t>pem<d a 
battery of nine guns on two to wen rt^nHmc aa 
outer line, which the garris^m of San Febpe had 
lately thrown up, Ix^atin^ them d<iwn and "**^^f 
Hoiiu* breaches in the conmvting walla. This via 
not ditiicult, as the wurks had been haiblr 
run up with Uhvm* stones. Brigadier Lane vat 
.statiiined on tin* ri^ht with two b.ittalu*nflL iapta&B 
I'hihp StaiihofN* ciinnnandtHi the mann<«. N^^CDe 
nf \\a(l«**s nirii t^ntenni a breach in the wall with- 
out t>ril**rs, and as MK>n as he »aw their adraaor 
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he followed with aU his men. Philip Stanhope 
led on his marines, and there was a general advance, 
the garrison, after a short resLstance, abandoning 
all the outworks and retreating into the castle. 
Next morning the enemy commenced a parley, 
which was followed by their capitulation in the 
afternoon. They could have held out for a long 
time. A hundred pieces of ordnance were found 
in the castle, three thousand barrels of powder, 
and all things necessary for a long defence. The 
victory was dearly bought with the death of 
Captain Philip Stanhope, who fell mortally 
wounded. He was struck by a ball on the fore- 
head as he was held up by two sailors to look 
over a wall seven feet high. He was interred in 
one of the vaults of the castle. The General wrote : 
* The conquest has cost me very dear, but sim;e 
Philip died in doing service to Her Majesty and 
his country, I shall think his life well l>etrt/^w^i^ 
as I should my own.' 

CSudadela at once surrendered, and iu if^rrwfU 
of a hundred men became pTmrjUHn oi w^i/, 7*W^. 
was no resistance in any mLtr pan v' t;>>; i*ijwj/j. 
Stanhope wrote : ' A great jmx vi v>/ r.^y/A-^ ,$^ 
reducing this islaitd it ow;jlj^ v^ *;.* /a.^, 1^4^) 
affection the people Laive yjr ui, wiu< t. ^ iA'y/hA 
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expression.' Port Mahon was ganisoned by 
British 7; marines, and the fortifications were 
strengthened by new works at a cost of about 
60,0002. It was General Stanhope's idea that 
Minorca should be held as a sort of mortgage for 
the large sums advanced to Eong Charles. 

A medal was struck at the Tower to com- 
memorate the conquests of Sardinia and Minorca. 

Obv. : Bust of Queen Anne. 

Rev.: Victory holding a palm-branch in one hand, 
and the Union Jack in the other. Two islands appesring 
in the distance, ' sardinu et balearis minob casttm' 

Exergue: mdccvu. 

Stanhope returned to his military duties in 
Spain. He was at Barcelona again on November 9. 
It is not necessary to follow the course of events. 
The death of the Emperor Joseph L in 1711 
opened the succession to his brother CShades; 
while his want of success and the animosi'ty of the 
Castilians destroyed all chance of his suooeeding 
to the crown of Spain. In fact, he became 
Emperor of Grermany as Charles VI. 

The Ministry of Harley and St. John opened 
negotiations for peace. The abandonment of the 
Catalans and Majorcans to their fate cart an 
indelible stain of infamy on the British Govern- 
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ment. Queen Anne had several times pledged her 
royal word for the preservation of the lives and 
liberties of the Catalans. In consequence of those 
promises the Catalans had begun and maintained 
an insurrection. Tet no stipulation was made 
in the treaty, and St. John had the effrontery to 
announce that Mt is not for the interests of 
England to preserve the Catalan liberties.' 

On April 11, 1713, the Peace of Utrecht was 
signed, the Emperor Charles refusing to be a party 
to it. The French Prince was acknowledged as 
King of Spain, being Philip V. of that country, 
but resigning any right of succession to the French 
crown. The Duke of Savoy was to have Sicily ; 
Gibraltar and Minorca were ceded to England; 
the Netherlands, Naples, Milan, and Sardinia to 
the Emperor. Lord Stanhope, the descendant of 
the conqueror of Minorca, has pleaded with some 
truth that, whilst the glories of the war belong to 
the whole British people, the disgrace of the peace, 
the unworthy result of such great achievements, 
rests on a small knot of factious politicians. 

Their beloved King Charles, now Emperor of 
Germany, must be acquitted of blame as regards 
the Catalans and Majorcans. He was powerless. 
Writing to General Stanhope, he said : * Knowing 
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as I do your goodness of heart, I am persuade 
that you and your friends will compaasionate H^ 
fidelity, firmness, and misfortune of my p>f 
Catalans. No difficulties, no dangers, no tempu- 
tions could shake their generous loyalty. AH iLii 
pierces my heart. I leave you to judire wh^h«r 
it is in my power to aid them without a canl 
force. I doubt not that you will consider tbc 
dreadful state to which they have been redoced 
bv the o\nl-minded men of your countrv, Cdntrarr 
to the most solemn and repeated engagemenUw* 

Catalonia and Majorca were abandt>ned to tht 
m<'an vengeance of Philip. Minorca waa more 
f(»rtunate in becoming a British pussesaioa. la 
1717 the conqueror of Minorca was creaiad 
Viscount iStanhope of Mahon. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Minorca as a base 

HiNOBOA was the chief gainer by the Peace of 
Utiecht. She seemed many years of good govern- 
ment and freedom from oppression by her con- 
nection with her English friends. But England 
herself derived ahnost equal advantage. She 
had become a Mediterranean Power. She had 
Gibraltar, but it was necessary that she should 
also have a base within the inland sea where 
her ships could refit and her sailors could be 
refreshed ; and this need was supplied in full 
measure by the splendid harbour of Port Mahon. 
The value of such a possession was experienced a 
very few years after the peace. 

The Emperor had sent an army into Himgary 
against the Turks, and Philip V. gave a solemn 
promise to the Pope that he would not undertake 
anything against the interests of the Emperor 
while he was engaged in so religious a cause. Yet, 
without regard to this promise and in defiance of 
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the duties imposed upon him by the treaty of 
peace, he sent a fleet, with a land force of nine 
thousand men, from Barcelona, which seized upon 
the island of Sardinia in July 1717. His excuse 
was that King Charles had delivered up the towns 
in Catalonia and Majorca to the inhabitants, thus 
putting Philip to the trouble and expense of 
reducing those people to obedience. 

In consequence of this aggression, the Powers 
made a treaty, called the Quadruple Alliance, by 
which the Emperor was to give up his claim to 
the crown of Spain, to receive Sicily from the 
Duke of Savoy, and to give him Sardinia in its 
place, with the title of King. Philip would not 
agree to this arrangement and continued his 
preparations for war, without any regard to the 
remonstrances of England and even of France. In 
this he was strongly influenced by his second wife 
and by his Minister, Cardinal Alberoni. 

In order to prevent further mischief in the 
Mediterranean a formidable fleet was got ready at 
Spithead, under the command of Admiral Sir 
George Byng, with orders to hinder and resist all 
attempts of Spain against Italy or SioOy. Byng 
sailed on June 25, 1718, with twenty ships of the 
line, two flre-ships, two bomb-ships^ a hospital- 
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ahipy and a stan-ebip^ OS Case St. Toicam ^ 
sont a TOBBBcngeTy by way of Cacfiz* % •ti-il^'sji a 
letter to Lord Hazrmgfioii, t^ i^y^*™^ Eicrry as 
Madrid, that the Span^ Go^vssnsaxc Tifgrrri be 
informed of the approach of the Bcftmh %sa sod 
of Byng's mstmctKioa. 

The EnToy showed die lecor to Cazrfinal 
Alberoni, who dedaied xka ha maAer wooid 
mn all hazards rather thazL r%all his feec and 
troope, that the Spaniards would noc be fczaseoed^ 
and that he had no fear of the zmah if ArfTwrral 
Byng attacked them. The Enroy tten psqxwsted 
his Eminence to look ot« a Est of the British 
ships which he held in his hand. Alberoni snatched 
it and threw it on the ground, trampKng c^ it in a 
great passion* 

There was nothing more to be done with snch 
a violent diplomatist. The British fieet entered 
the Mediterranean, and arrived at Fort Mahon on 
July 23. Here the Admiral landed four regiments^ 
and took the marines forming the old garrison to 
serve in the fleet. On August 1 the Admiral 
arrived at Naples, and conferred with Comit 
Dann, the very popular Viceroy for the Emperor 
Charles VI. It was found that the Spaniards had 
landed an army in Sicily and were besieging 
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Mossina, and that there was a lar^o SpAnx*h ?.*-•. 
there, consisting of twenty-nine .-Mp* ■■: th^ ..-.-' 
and frigates, two beinp j*eventy.f'.ixr-j-;n *:..:•* 
and ei^dit with sixty puns. 

On August 9 Sir (JenrL't* B\Tip with hw f--r- 
midaiih' ll«'<*t arrived off Mt*>.sina, an^I s*r:t a !-^tt-?r 
to th«» Spanish Opn^Tal prop<isinir l«i t.iiix i:.\z r.* 
should ;rrant a n^ssiition iff ho^tiht;*- : r r» 
months, to jrive tirn»* f«»r th»' Powt-r^ t** .ijT*-»- :• h 
histinp peace, apprising him **i lii-* in>tr.s t: r> .z 
raso (»f refusal. The Spanianl r**pli»'»i t:..»: b* 
had no powers to treat, and that h»* w-ul-i vj 
his onh'rs wliich were to sfize Sicily f'»r th«* Kizz 
of Spain. 

The Sjiani>h fWt had w«-iL'hf<i ll*f d.iy \^i re, 
and was iiut of sipht to the Rnuth. hyu^ w-r.: .: 
chas«*, ami In^fiin* n*Hin nf the next d.*y {.•■ • ah* 
in si«;lit itf their twenty-M'wn mt-n-: u.*: ir. . ri#r 
of h.ittit*. l>(in .\nt4ini<> de (a-«tant-t.i «jt» \^ 
\diiiiral in command, an<i tht-re wi-rt* f.-ur rrx:- 
adifiir.iN. one nf th«*iii an In>h n*n«'f.id«* dacm^ 
(\iiniii"«l.. < >n >ii:lilinn the Kn;:h^h t?*-^ li^T 
st«Mid away, but .still in onicr i>l h.itilr. All tIaI 
tlav and the .sucrreilii.;: ni;:ht the Kn»:lL-h Vvi::-.rml 
f..ll..\\«il ilit'in. Kar!y iii the monuui: i-f th^ 11-^ 
Kill* ('! ili«- Sp.iiii.-^h rear-admiraU {urto *. o*n:{^a£T 
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with six frigates and all the gaDe^ bomb-'^eaBek, 
and store-ships, standing far the fficiEaii ooast 
near Syracuse. Captain Walton of the Camtet- 
bury^ with five vessels under his coTHTnand, was 
detached in pursuit. Walton^s report of his ^o* 
ceedings is a model of business-like brevity : 

* Sir, — We have taken and destroyed all the 
Spanish ships and vessels which were upon the 
coast, the nomber as per margin.' 

Admiral Byng continued the pursuit of the 
main fleet and came up with it off Cape Passaro. 
The Orford and Grafton were the foremost ships, 
and the Spaniards fired their stem chase guns. 
The order was given not to return the fire unless it 
was repeated- It was repeated, and the Orford 
promptly engaged the SarUa Rosa, of sixty -four 
guns, and took her. Next the San fJarUjH^ of 
sixty guns, struck to the Kent. The Pfinci/fm /A? 
AsturiaSj with the flag of Rear-Admiral C*ha/y/ri, 
was dealt with by the Bred/x ami ('af^/im. TU^ 
Spanish Admirars flagship, of h^v^hiy \nnf ^*ffnf, 
made a running tight uMil 3 fry , Hh^i iu^i* 9^^*^ V 
to the Superbe. TLr*?*: 'Ah^r »r*;/^ w*m ^^)i^^fi 
Sir George Byng *ti:x\^Vjy^l t/?> ?^/* '-^^ '/*'/» 
refitting and Tf^jfiunL^t ^Ui:.^^>^ ' '^^ ^^^/a^ 
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Nine of tin* SpanLsli 8hi|>8 o.sc-apeil. lhiri»*-n w-r- 
tak«Mi and Irumiiu' iiri/t\s, tliP'«' wi'P- liurr-:, •.:.>" 
sunk. Praclirally the Siunihli tN-t-t i*-.*.--'^: !• 
I'xist. 

Tlu' value t>l Min«»ria a.i a ljaa«- th»-!i U-^ an.-^ 
a|»|ian*nt. Ki'ar-Admiral ('i^rnwall u.t-. •- r/. :• 
l*<»rt Malioii with the .shi|»s that reijuip^i r» rt^^r^ 
and all the prizes. On Feliruary 3, ITIv. S;r 
<!enr;;e Hyn^r wrnt with the r«->t «•!' ti*»- !'.•-■-•. t- 
Pnrt Mahun, t<» n^fresh tlu* nn-n and rrht it^ 
ships. Keturnin*! lu Naples in April, L-- i-'usjii 
that (Viunt Mrrry had In-en ap{»«iint*xi t.» :h* 
cninniantl nf a (iennan army to ex{M-l thr SiiaQ:.^i» 
tpiin Sicily. M«Tfy was a tall, solduT-hkf rr,tr. 
hill excessively >lp»rt-Mj;hted. He h^d cr^Ai 
streiiL^lh ni mini! and IhhIv, WiUi vrry amhili *js< 
with an in.^atiahlc ihir>t tor u'l<>ry. lit* « *;i^i 
have U'cn a L'reatvr t!i*ner.il it hi* had U'^'U rnd-<«^ 
with .1 riKilcr trm{NT. Th«* task lH'i<»r«* him «aa 
a dithcult olH*. althnii..'h the Knk'U.^h t!«^t C-fcTf 
iiiiii ciiiiiiiiand III the mm. .\11 think*** U*in^ r^^^iv. 
Sir «ir..r'j«' Myiii: >aihd fri»ni IJai.i miih '.z-^ 
ni»ii-.«!\\.ir. i*>'i'rtinL' twi» hundn^i trAn»;*«o 
liiMii:: oil litiaril Id.iNNi infantry and 3.>«» h'-T*e. 
I»y thr ,iii\n«- lil tht' SaVt»yanl ttoVt*ni«^ •*! 
M* l.i/./.i*, tiic l.kli iiiiL' Ma> i'tliVt^i i>n tbr cx^ftS 
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about twenty miles to the westward of that 
fortress. Count Seckendorf was detached to 
reduce the Lipari Islands to the Emperor's obed- 
ience — an important matter, so as to keep the 
communications open between Naples and Sicily. 

The Sicilian campaign conmienced in May 
1719, and there was some very severe fighting. 
Count Mercy found himself in considerable diffi- 
culties in the interior; for the natives were on 
the side of the Spaniards. He sent a message 
with an urgent request that Sir George Byng 
would come to him for a consultation. The 
Admiral did not hesitate. He set out with a 
strong escort, accompanied by his eldest son and 
Captain Matthews of the Kent. The road was 
strewn with the dead bodies of men and horses, 
and was very rugged, but they reached the Count's 
tent in the evening. A guard of honour was 
drawn up for the Admiral's reception, and one of 
the men was shot through the head at the door of 
the tent by a musket-ball from the enemy's camp. 
He fell dead at the Admiral's feet as he dis- 
mounted. Sir George found the Count very weak 
from a wound, the ball not having yet been ex- 
tracted. But he was full of pluck, and desirous 
of again attacking the Spaniards in their strong 

82 
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position, though his officers advised a retreat to 
the coast. A council next day confirmed this 
opinion, and dwelt on the urgency of receiving 
reinforcements. Sir George therefore returned to 
the coast and immediately proceeded with two 
ships to Naples to represent the state of things 
to the Viceroy. He then returned to Sicily, where 
he found that Count Mercy had been disabled 
by an apoplectic seizure ; but that his second in 
command had taken Taormina by surprise and 
advanced to Messina, where the siege was com- 
menced on July 20. The town surrendered and 
Sir George Byng took his fleet into the harbour, 
but the citadel held out. 

The Emperor had resolved to send* troops 
from Milan, by way of Grenoa, to reinforce Ck>unt 
Mercy, and, knowing the extreme slowness of the 
Germans, the Admiral resolved to superintend the 
business personally. On August 23 he returned 
to Naples, arriving at Grenoa on September 7. 
He found everything extremely backward. After 
much worry and almost incredible trouble, what 
with persuasion and threats, he got seven thousand 
men on board the transports and brought them 
to Messina. The whole army was overjoyed to 
see a man who always brought them relief and 
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succour. Count Mercy had returned from Reggio, 
but with the baU not yet extracted. He was 
delighted at the Admiral's success in bringing him 
help. It decided the fate of the citadel, which 
surrendered after a siege of ninety-one days. 
The Spanish General then fortified the almost 
impregnable position at Castro Giovanni; but 
Count Mercy and the Admiral thought it more 
important to occupy Palermo, and while opera- 
tions for that purpose were being pushed forward 
the Spaniards offered to evacuate Sicily on terms. 
Early in 1720 the news arrived that Philip V. 
had given up his ambitious projects and joined the 
Quadruple Alliance. Sicily and Sardinia were to 
be evacuated by the Spaniards within two months. 
During May and June the Spanish troops were 
embarked in transports at Termini and sent to 
Barcelona. The Duke of Savoy was then put 
into quiet possession of Sardinia. Thus the work 
was completed for the execution of which the 
British fleet under Sir George Byng had been sent 
to the Mediterranean. The English Admiral cer- 
tainly deserves the highest credit. He was 
diligent in preparing liis measures, attending to 
every detail himself. In action he was alike 
careful and energetic. His patience under the 
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most tTjing circumstances was inexhaustible. He 
was most successful as a diplomatist, and at 
length he acquired such influence that he was 
looked to as an umpire in the numerous mis- 
understandings and disputes of rival commanders. 
Thus the service that was entrusted to him^ a 
most harassing and diflBcult service, was per- 
formed with remarkable ability and complete 
success. On his return he was created Viscount 
Torrington, and in 1733 he died in harness as 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Minorca played an unostentatious but very 
important part in this campaign. Without that 
base for refitting the ships and refreshing the 
men the difficulties of Admiral Byng would have 
been increased tenfold. 
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CHAPTER y 

Miiioffcm mider Bntifli rale 

If the occupation of Minorea was verr important 
to the British as a base for their fleet, it was an 
even greater blessing to the inhabitants. While 
the ancient rights and liberties of the Catalans 
and Majorcans were rathlessly destroyed by their 
Bourbon conqueror, the Ifinorcans were treated 
very differently. Their religion, their form of 
civil government, their customs and traditions 
were all respected by the English, who came as 
friends rather than as masters. It wiU be interest- 
ing to glance over the condition of the island 
during the earlier years of British occupation. 

Minorca was divided into five provinces, called 
tenninos. At the eastern end was the termino of 
Mahon with the capital under British rule, and 
at the western the termino of Ciudadela, the 
ancient capital. Between them were the terniinos 
of Alaior, Mercadal, and Fererias, each with its 
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chief village of the same name. Mercadal included 
the greater part of the northern coast. 

The principal feature of the island is the 
splendid harbour of Port Mahon, with deep water, 
and capable in former days of sheltering all the 
fleets of Europe. There are several small islands 
in the harbour, and on one the hospital was built 
when Sir John Jennings was Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean, 1711-13. The quarantine 
station was on another island. The picturesque 
town of Mahon, built entirely of freestone, rose 
up the side of a hill, with its great church and 
monasteries showing above the roofs of the houses. 
The streets were rocky and narrow, but the site 
was fresh and healthy. Along the waterside 
there was a long quay, one end being reserved 
for the navy and naval stores, and the other for 
trading vessels and merchandise. 

At the entrance of the harbour is the castle of 
San Felipe, on a neck of land between Port Mahon 
and St. Stephen's Cove. The main fort consisted 
of four bastions connected by curtains, with a 
deep ditch hewn out of the solid rocks. Within 
the area there were the Governor's house, bar- 
racks, guard-room, and chapel. In the centre 
there was a pump to supply the troops with rain 
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water from a large cistern. The whole rock is 
undermined with subterranean passages and 
chambers. A considerable suburb, including bar- 
racks and oflScers' quarters, rose up outside the 
castle. The plain beyond is stony and barren, 
but at the head of St. Stephen's Cove there is a 
harranco or ravine, bounded by rocks on either 
side, where there are fruit trees and garden vege- 
tables of all lands. These harrancos are the fertile 
and fruit-yielding parts of the island. Originally 
long creeks penetrating into the land from the sea, 
they have been gradually filled with rich soil by 
floods from the hills on the north side, until they 
were raised above the sea level. There is no tide 
to carry off the deposits brought down from the 
hills. At the upper end of the harbour there is 
another extensive barranco, known as the gardens 
of San Juan, which was the principal source of 
supply of vegetables for Mahon. A few miles 
farther north is the albufera^ or salt lake, separated 
from the sea by a sand-spit, and abounding in 
fish ; and still farther to the north are the harbour 
and beautiful valley of Adaia. Wild pigeons and 
rabbits frequent the rocky cli& and islands on 
the coast. 

The interior of the island is barren and stony. 




2r,r, rirhAi)i:i.A 

oxropt for tho hirrnnrnf, Aliior wa* .i t.'.r»* v 
woll-built tnwn <m an omim-nro : hut M-r*:^ 
and Fororias aro only wrotrh^nl \nllAc»'*. Ti* 
north coast is dooply indontod. and Pi»rt F'-tts*'.!* 
is a largo harbour. 

riu«ladola, at tho hoad of an inli*t f*n th* 
western coast, was the capital in th»- tim** «•! tv 
M<M»rs, and continuoil to Ih» so durini! tho Ar^i:- nr^ 
and Austrian rulo. It was then th«' xA.\'** -f 
residence of tho (lovernnr. and was a r!<iur.«UDr 
and well-built town. Voss«»ls nf small *\txTI, 
trading with Majorca and Iian*o|ona. CAVty^ c; 
the inlet and suppli^^l the island with ! -pn^ 
gornls. The wall which encirr-hNi C^ud.id«-U ixit^ 
from the time of the M««>r». to which mi»!v m-^Jfr* 
fortifications hacl ho«>n added. In tho pl^i^i wm 
tho i iovernment Ilonst^ and the hmyi. i»r ^xrYixnge^ 
an ancient buihting rais«Ml i»n lofty •iMthi-- .^r-S**. 
Thence a pass^ipe IcmI to a poe«tom anii. by a 1 «x 
llJL'ht of stone steps, to tho quay. Tho rjiih^ir^ 
is in tho centre of the t«)wn, and tho hinrmt rr?ir»««» 
•Mlitire in the island, with a S(|uart« t«iwrr .\nil «;«rp. 
all of fro<\Htono. It pmbably datoA fn^m iV 
tliirt<*onth century. Near tho Mahon ^W «&» a 
l.iTL't* (oiivrnt of .\iLstin friars, whorv thorp nuKi 
to In* fiublir ariruments on tho phdi^atphr oi t^ 
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schools. There was an extensive Franciscan con- 
vent, and a nunnery of Santa Clara. A fine 
barranca to the north supplied Ciudadela with 
fruit and vegetables. 

The people of the island were well housed in 
solid stone buildings, the farmhouses being gener- 
ally of two storeys, with the granary under the 
roof. The farmers have to contend against fre- 
quent and violent gales, a very stony and shallow 
soil, and scarcity of water. They are very 
laborious, and work under a system of partner- 
ship. There is an equal division of produce 
between landlord and tenant, the landlord finding 
buildings, implements, and cattle, the tenant seeds 
and labour. Very few landlords cultivate their 
own land. 

The government of the island was on the model 
of that of Majorca, as established by En Jayme I. 
The Courts of Justice were removed from Ciudadela 
to Port Mahon by the English; otherwise no 
change was made in the civil government, which 
was left in the hands of the natives. The magis- 
trates were called Jurats, so many in each Termino ; 
and their duties were to impose taxes, see that 
the markets were properly supplied, and lay the 
hardships or grievances of the people before the 
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(Iov*»rnr»r. Tlieso Jurats won* rliin.n fr r. 
ranks. Tho .Iiirat-M.ijur \v,is a •.'••ntl«-n. .• , 
cnlliMyuos iM'iriti ^'li<»si'?i fp»ni ?ii»-rrh.irt-. .»rv-..--, 
and peasants — nm* fmni iMrh t'\,i^<, T:.*-\ »••■ 
rlot.toil fnr a y«*ar. Tho .I^jr.its "i !*;•• :-,.-.■. 
with tho rnnsont <*i tin* <JoviTn«'r. f ■■:il«i • ». . 
(H'noral ('niinril i»f tln-ir h«Miy, r^.n-i^^tin;: •••' rw- r."y 
fniir nn'nihiTs. wliirh nirt at rin«l i'l«-! i. T-'r 
husiin'ss was ti» sftil«' th«' T.ix»»'* .in»l 'i*- : '■ ::• r. 
IIm' in(i<li»n<*i* «»f taxation, as w.'U a< t'» pr-v '•• 
•^pi'fial riintin«:**n«-i«'s ;i?nl t" r''j»r''»*nt jr«v %r r^ 
pK'siilt^s tin' .lurats. tlpTf u.ts .i Ilayl-- i-r ' : \^. 
wln» Ih'IiI a rniirt .mil «l«'ii«|i'i| i\i«i*w. t^-r*- '• -.■ 
ail ajipi-al to tin* supp'inf ruurt .it I'.:: M." r. 
Tilt' i'(rli'si;<<ti>' il mur? Was li»'l'l l»v t':.»' \ . ir 
<!«'?)i'ral .it riii(!.L'l<*la. TIu'P' wit^ ri\«- pAn*'*^ 
a!ii| till' Tiiras riTiMVril titlhs. thf .r!:tr ■ .- -^r- 
iM'iiiu' siippMrT»-i! hv M;i>«i»*s, u^'<, i»n«i •' •• :. r.« 
III I7IS tln-H' w#rt' ii!i t!»»' i^l.iTitl T."i •*••• ii'^r i •:^ 
I l'» l'riir<, ami s;» uuu^ in .ill .1im»; a t.-Nr.Si 
l.irL'*- pr-'p^rtifii \'*t a p<>pul.i(i<'n nf JT. •■>»•. 

I'M-li-r I'riti-»li nil** tl«T«* wa** .in t^is.! t- ■ l'-^ 
i.piirf-^i.iM .iinl ptrul.itiiin Mt •It»vt'rii"i> <*'••. v 
t li'- i-l.irni til nii-inl tlifir l»r"ki'n li»niin««* ; • !*•./.•► 
•A i-i pi.ij.irlv .niiijini-«l«'r»-*l, .i!i«i xr.uU' :\ ur.*:.-^* 
ill*- ri>n>lif i«>it «if th«' piHipji* viHililv iniprx-v^i 
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during Sir Robert Walpok's kmg paee. TWe 
idand depended on foreign trade for a third oi tiie 
com that was required, and all the ofl and sfina. 
besides other things. It was the English money dr- 
cnlated by the troops that preserved the i«land^Ts 
from bankruptcy, and indeed enabled them to fire 
in prosperity as compared with their ianna lot. 

The English garrison nsed to consist of fire 
infantry regiments and a ctmipany of artilkiry, in 
all 2,400 effective men. They were qnartoed at 
San Felipe, Alaior, with a detachnftent at FofZicfle, 
and Ciudadela, the favourite qnarten. The soe- 
cessive Governors took an almost fatheriv interest 
in the island, and British role continoed to be rery 
popular. 

One of the best Governors was Br^i/iier Kau^. 
who was many years ruling in ^Lii^jZ^:^ iizA wi.'/ 
died there. Soon aft^r his arriva! tL^re v<if, a 
great scarcity of fresh provisions : the T^uzrAj^r*. of 
sheep and bullocks had dwindled aiiaost Vj iifAhiuyL, 
and chickens had als^j become scarcer. K^ine >/^ 
to work to remedy the evil with great t-.u^tf/y. 
He procured and imp^^rte/i herd-: of c<itti<^ and 
flocks of sheep. He aL^^j ;'ot lar;:e ^tuppliei*, ol 
poultry from Francf% Italy, iiiid the }j^r\/^ry "f^>X, 
distributing them among the h±uix*:T6 aii/J j^eaijarjUi ; 
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and he encouraged the peoph* to .set ti» w..r«. :r. 
proving tlirir broi'iLs. Kam* al.^o m.id»* ,%ix • \ •-'.■ 
lent nwid for the whoh* length i»! the i.-^Ur.-i, :r •=: 
Ciudadola to Port Mahon. 

The British occupation wa.s not wholly «:ib -u: 
permanent record, both as re:!.inl> i:*-n»T.il h>:.«f}" 
and some scieutiiic results. Mr. John Ami.«:r-u. 
the Government Engineer, describ«Hl iLt- >lA&i. 
its physical aspects, antiquities, |M-opii% .^ni iz- 
stitutions in a series of letters which wrr>- pub 
lished as * The History of the LiLnd ••: M:n na ' 
in 1752. Dr. lleorge ('leghorn resided i-t :lml\ 
years on the i.sland as Surgenn-Maj«»r t^ th*- ^^rr^ r>. 
In 1751 he published his ' nbsMTv.iii..i> . n tir 
Kpidemical Diseases in Minorca,' a u.^r^ «iyri 
contains a list of isn .-«[M*cicA <>: pl.ii.!.-^ t : ti^ 
island, with Latin, Knglihh, and .Mni<*rian Uucjt%. 

tuii>(«l il.i i" it any. 

.Fu.ill riip«4k«h. li li^tor iif I 1 . i^l- .A. «:. • mmm 1^2^.*^^ ^ 
M"iitf-!i<r (ITV.i iVtTi. |<ui'IiOi«'«l ^: M.kh •:; L^* /•*•«»-»« ift^«« 

■ hi in KiftiuLi y K.k:iii*.<«t M^i. -ti,l7 4«i 1 *»!'.* . } . ....- •: »-. !!*«■.■ 
>i- i»-i'Pi •inti^iltum X'jt'i i.'iuat f msA^r'j.'i^i* ■• %%^'^^^ \!nmr% m 
f- / .' 'lil rum, l«i n r*«ari /.i««>i«» fti . ^a."*! Mr CAUfTfttaa 

i:»*^l M-r:;ui'i<. > M-r. aUI (ITTl* Iv'.Ti. «.i«'..« .< U.»»«^ 
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The first period of British rule lasted for nearly 
half a century, from 1708 to 1757, when there was 
a catastrophe. 

pabliflhed a catalogue of Minorcan plants in a periodical of Valladc^d 
called the Droguero farmaceiUico. It includee an interesting account 
of the topograi^y of the island. 

Don Juan Joaquin Rodriquez y Femanias studied the vegeta- 
Uofi of Minorca for many years, and published in 1865-68 a Catalogo 
naomado de ku planiaa vascularea de Minorca, 

See also the Flares de ku islaa Baleares, 1879-81, of Francisco 
Baroelo y Combis. 
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( HAITKH VI 
Minnn-A tMii«- 1 i^t 

TnK Srvon Years' War ri»Mirii«'nr«-«! m Mtrrh 
I7r>ri, and tin* first ••iiNTjiriiM' i»i thr Frvni h «*» 
<l<'si;:nrd aj^ainst Miimn-a. T\\v |>n-fMrat.--a« aI 
Tuulnn wcn\ however, ct»neealetl fri-in .t -iu!' Ai>i 
a{iatheti(' KiiL'lish .Miiii>try by pn^t* ii !><«i .M-c;%:tT 
in the purt.s df the (*hami<*l. t«t iii>til a U-hri xb^x 
an invasion of Kn^hind w;ia int< n<itNi. Nr«,^<> 
was Prime Minister, Anson at the Aiimir.iiiy. a2>1 
Hi-nry Fox Stvret.iry i»l Slate. Put ih«i i.-t !-*k»" 
otliee until the iiillt»wink' y«Mr. Tht- Kr.r.»i 
Mini>t«T^ w'vtv ( iini[il«-t4'ly 4iu|NtI. Mf-un«i.:V ik" 
Frt'iuh h.id ;:Mt ready tiiirtet*n nliiI ot the linr aa: 
Mteni thMii.vind triNi|i>: .md at l.ij»t, mh^^c t^*' 
il.iiiL'»r I'l l<'>inL' Miii'-n .1 iNi-aini* .Miimnnt, K ^rM 

.illd riinlllMnn t<»iik the |»l.i(f n! ^l«lth ami a|u:^« 

liviii tlirn i»nly tt-n hIujis ysvrv ortlrrf^I I- ti* 
M«ilit<Tr.infMn. in('«'nipl«-t«ly mann^ti ai>ti «itk««l 
i:<<>|iital <T tire .ship.-^. Thi- rtiiniuanil mAi» ^CtTvtt 
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to Admiral John Bjmgy fourth son of Lord 
Tonington, who had served under his father on 
board the Superbe at the defeat of the Spanish 
fleet oft Cape Passaro. Bjmg sailed from Spithead 
on April 7, 1766, arriving at Gibraltar on May 2. 
Here he found the Louisa^ Captain Edgcombe, who 
reported that he had been driven from Minorca 
by a French fleet of thirteen sail of the line, com- 
manded by Admiral Galissoniere, who had landed 
the Due de Richelieu on the island with fifteen 
thousand men. Bjmg demanded a battalion of 
infantry from General Fowke, the Governor of 
Gibraltar, to reinforce the Minorca garrison. After 
consulting a council of war, this demand was 
refused by the Governor. There was one regi- 
ment, commanded by Lord Robert Bertie, in the 
fleet, and about thirty oflScers who had been on 
leave, including General Stuart, Lord Eflingham, 
and Colonel Comwallis, coming out to rejoin their 
regiments at Minorca. 

While Byng was on his way. General Blaken^fy, 
the Grovemor of the island, was besiege^l by tlm 
Due de Richelieu in the castle of San KdjfH^ 
Byng sailed on May 8, and was off Majorca tm 
the 10th, where he was joined by thti Pftz/'fUx 
(Captain Hervey), who confirmed the ri^fwn \nouif)$i 
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by Captain EdRcom!) to Ciihraitar. BymfV ?.*^t 
consiHted of tho — 

CuUiKhn (74) Ikfinn€r (Hm 

liuckhujhnn (US) /»uuri (56) 

Ixinai^trr (CO) Portland (4^) 

TridefU (i\4) Ihpi/ord (4hj 

Intrepid (04) CheMrrfield i4m 

Captain (04) Phfmix (2l!) 

Re\^ngr (04) lujphin \ii) 
Erperimrni (22) 

On the 10th the Rritish fleot was off Port IUh^«. 
Ryng saw the Uninn Jack Htill flying on thr 
of San Felipe, but Heveral French hmten^ 
bombarding the wallH. His orden werp li^ m 
yiinuTvix at all hazanls. Thej«e onl«n were pn 
tivc and explicit, and it wiw bin duty tci rarrr 
out at \vhat4>ver Hacritice. The night i»i iHtMtml 
Klakeney still holding out and hoping (•« rvM 
would have aroiuuHi the aniour ui mi«t dm*il TVf 
French thvt came in Mght, and Byng wU^mi u>- 
wanls it, making the signal for hne of b«ttl« ^hmd 
at 2 I'.M. The French, iN'ing ab(»ut tvt> k^ciw 
distant, tackeil t4i gain the wt!«ilier-g«ne. aad 
l»yng did thi* s^inie. Next woming was t^ :9itk 
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It was hazy in the forenoon, but at noon it cleared, 
and Bjmg made a signal to bear away two points 
from the wind and engage the enemy. 

Rear-Admiral West, with his division, bore 
away seven points, and attacked the French fleet 
with such impetuosity that several of their ships 
were put out of action. The French centre kept 
its position, and Bjmg did not advance. This 
prevented West from following up his advantage. 
If the Commander-in-Chief had shown equal zeal, 
the French fleet would have been defeated and 
Minorca saved. As it was, by holding back he 
gave Admiral Galissoniere time to retreat out of 
danger. The wind enabled Bjmg to fight if he 
would, when a complete victory would have been 
the result. But he would not. 

On the absurd plea that Gibraltar might be 
in danger. Admiral Byng returned to that fortress, 
and Galissoniere took up his former station ofi 
the entrance to Port Mahon. Blakeney and his 
gallant companions were abandoned to their fate. 
Nevertheless, they held out until June 28, after a 
brave defence of ten weeks, when the Gk)vemor 
surrendered to the Due de Richelieu on very 
honourable terms. 

Admiral Byng arrived at Gibraltar on June 10, 

t9 
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wIkto lip fniind f'«»nuiHK.l«»n* Ilnidori«k wirr. 4 
mnfnrci'inent of five ships cif the hn«\ Th^- 
CommaiidiT-in-fhiff therefiire re8«ilv<*d t-i Murr 
to MinoH'a, uiul Wiis making prpparationa fir a 
second attompt. In the midst <»f thij» t-oiv 
activity the AnUinpe fri^ato arriviNl with Aiinur*!* 
Ilawko and Saiindors and \a>t\[ Tyrawly *»n U»Ani 
Thrir orders were to .su{N*rsi*de AdmiraU hyz^ 
and West and (Jovenior Fowke, and t-i srnd itrm 
home under arrest. Sir Kdwanl llawLe .it • nor 
saili'd for Minorea« but found the Frvmh t\c 
\W\\\)l over the c;isth* of San F«'h|»e. Adnar*! 
Calissonit-re had retired t^i Touhtn, and therv' v^ 
nntliin^r K*ft t4) U^ done. 

Thi* |NM>])K* of Kn^hind were fuhi»us at th^ 
loss (if Minorra« venting all their mtre nn xht 
unfortunate Admiral and none t>n the inr^i^ftbir 
.Ministry which had slmwn a|iathy and mazit ^f 
t<'rf>l;:)it and rapacity, ami had ne^zlivtrd iiH-A*urp> 
whii h. it tak4*n in timt*. «nuld have lu^dr IV rt 
M.iliiiu >.ile from attack. 

Till* prisoners arriveil at Portsmouth in .^^It 
Admiral Wecst was i!rai*i«iusly nveivitl by xhr 
\\\n\z and made a Lord of the Admindtv. it^n^rml 
l'*<iukf' was dismisM*«l thi* stTviit*. Hyui; va* 
t tl.i n t<> <fr(*tn\\iclu wher^* lie renuumxl a iK«r 
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piiscmer until December. He was then brought 
back to Portsmouth, to be tried by court-martiaL 
The Court sat for a month* Admiral West 
deposed that there was no reason why the rest 
of the fleet should not have engaged the enemy 
as closely as he did; also that th^e was no 
signal for giving chase when the eaemy retreated* 
General Blakeney said that boats might have 
passed between the garrison and the fleet, and 
that if the troops ordered for his rdief had 
been landed he could have held out until the 
arrival of Sir Edward Hawke* Captain Gardiner^ 
of the flagship, deposed that he advised the 
Admiral to bear down on the enemy, but withtmi 
effect, and that the Admiral took command of 
the RamiUies entirely upon himself on i\ui ^Jay 
of the action. The court found that \iH ^ia/1 wA 
done his utmost to destroy the ships of tltn HU0tmy 
that it was his duty to engage, but tliat thin di/i 
not proceed from want of courage ^/r tlhuifli^iJum^ 

Lord Anson, the First Lor^l of i\iH A/lmiralty, 
resigned, and was succeieded by I>/fd T<ffapU$, 
who had to discuss the nfitiU^nfAt with (i*'jfr\/M IL 
He drew a parallel V/etwe<m Hyrii^H ^y;riilu/.*t at 
Minorca and George's own fyijjAw:t at (fnAtttianUi 
in 1708 ; lea\'ing the KifAg X/^ draw i\iH tutasmmy 
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inference that if Rynp deserv^-d U> Iw f»hot, iU 
desorviMl t(i ln» ll2&n^^<Hl. Tho Kinir s.iid ^fttf- 
wards : ' Temple is so dis4&^'r(*<-a)ilt* a follow tL^l 
there is no beariii<: him." 

Admiral West, when he found that it w^ in- 
tended to shoot Bynp, re^i^rniHl hi.s jumi at th* 
Admiralty. His evidence against Byns Kiid l^^ri: 
damning, but he would not b«- a party t«* ku 
execution. Nor would he s<»rve atl«»at under »ocii 
a Ministry, saying that * he Wiis dot^Tmin-**! !•» 
forep» anythin<! rather than serve on terms whi« h 
subject an (»l!icer to the tn*atment shown Admire: 
Hynir. He was not convirtetl of ritw.irtlicv L'«f 
of (lisatTertiitii. but of niiseonduit. an «'f!*-XKT 
never till now thoUL'ht rajiital.' Admiral W<*t 
was ill opininii that the won! ' netfliiren'v ' in iLr 
Article of War was only intende<l to n-ft-r t.- t^ 
nf those tWi» crimes, couardire or di5.iff«vtit« 
'that is, nnjiujfiicr prtH^rdih'j r»»fn 0'ir»jriiirt^ \^ 
disn utitmS He >aid tliat u.us the (»|nni>»Il t>t t&r 
ii*iii>f fit ( 'Miniiiiiii^ wlit-n the Kill was lH*!'-rr tht-c 
Admiral FiirU'^, aiMtln-r Lord i»f the Adii:ir.*hT. 
uliii ht-M >iinilar vii*\\>, rt-^i;;n<\l at tlie r^var 
tirnr. 

\'lriiir.il \\\\\' c»rt.;iiilv 'If-M-rvft! ifi lir di% 
in: '(i ir«'iii tin st i \ ^ . ; imt hL*» r\tvutA«« «&» 
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a political murder. He was shot on March 14, 
176^ after eight months of dose arrest. He had 
forty years of naval service. George H. would 
show no mercy, and there was a malignant 
political clique whose ne^ect of duty would be 
lost sight of through this p^secution of a scape- 
goat even unto death. The mistaken resentment 
of a deluded populace was stimulated to the 
utmost. The loss of Minorca was due quite as 
much to the neglect of Ministers in not taking 
earlier steps for its defence as to the misconduct 
of Admiral Byng. 

At the peace in 1763 Minorca was rertored to 
En^and, and enjoyed another nineteen yean of 
good government and prosperity, msMng altogedu^ 
sixty-seven years. 

But when the American colonies broke out in 
rebellion and the chief Powers of Eurof^e fkmr/titl 
the opportunity to attack our country in its gr^fnt 
difl&culty — first France, then Spain, thttn Hollarnl, 
England's enemies, thought tbeir opf^^/rtunity 
had come. They were mistaken, for Knglariil in 
never greater than when Kurroun/ied by ifiMtiiiMeii, 
She gave France her aniswer off Martiiii/|ii<! j 
France and Spain U^ether in (iibralUif Hay, 
But she could not Ije everywhere, and innir IjI/Um 
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Minorca was lost. While England was dealing 
back such telling blows elsewhere, the French And 
Spaniards landed, and laid siege to the rattle o! 
San Felipe. Their leader, I)e Crillon, pushed f<x 
the attack, but the Knjilish (Jovemor, H^nrrxi 
Murray, made a most gallant defence. It vm 
in 1782. Murray did not surrender untd bs 
garrison was reduced to six hundred men« «hii«r 
the besiegers had twelve thtiusaml. It wm 
typical of the whole war — England stanthzvj: 
proudly at bay and dealing out far m«»rt- thAB 
she got, with relx'ls, French, SpanianU, Dutrh. ail 
yelping round her. Peace was signed in 17h3, but 
Minorca was lost. 

Don Luis Herton de los UallK^, Uukv ••{ i>ill*-ii. 
Ma&r({uis of ValI«Ton, and Omnt of St. IV'I. v^ 
made a (irandee of Sjiain and I>uke of Mah<»n la 
lliH) for suUluing m\ hundre«l English >- !«!i<n 
by starvation with an army of twelve tkouMad 
men. He ilied in IIW, The second I hike oi 
Malioii was Viceroy (if Navarre f<»r J\mefk 
Hunapartr, and a traitor t4i his countrk-. Hm 
nii*(*4* Vit'tnriana, Durhrss of Mah(»n, 5UrcMM 
to .ill thi* titlrs, and was livini! in LH7n. 

'i'liu> w.is MiiiiTi.i twin* lii»t, ait4*r mi«t ^alUiit 
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defences against tremendons odds by Generals 
Blakeney and Mniray. The little island was 
destined once more to become a British possession 
for a few years, and then to be separated from her 
troest and best friends for ever. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The third occupation of Minorca — Lobs of British rule 

When the War of the French Revolution broke 
out England had no base within the Mediterranean. 
The necessity for such a base was very much 
increased when Napoleon got possession of Malta. 
Lord St. Vincent had taken the command of 
the Mediterranean station in December 1795; on 
February 14, 1797, he fought the great battle 
which gave him his title, and afterwards kept up 
the blockade of Cadiz. He knew that Napdeon 
was meditating the Egyptian expedition, and 
detached Nelson with thirteen sail of the line 
to watch and, if possible, to intercept the enemy. 
At the same time he sent home an urgent appeal 
for reinforcements, and Sir Roger Curtis was 
sent to him with eight sail of the line. 

Lord St. Vincent came to the conclusion that 
the possession of a base within the Mediterranean 
for the English fleet was of such importance that 
it was necessary to occupy Minorca once more. 
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He was not a man to let the grass grow under his 
feet. He had no sooner come to this conclusion 
than he proceeded to act upon it. He organised 
a squadron of six ships, to be led by Commodore 
Duckworth : 

Leviathan (74), Commodore Duckworth. 
Centaur (74), Captain John Markham. 
Argo (44), Captain J. Bowen. 
Aurora (28), Captain Caulfield. 
Cormorant (20), Captain Lord Mark Kerr. 
Peterd (16), Captain Charles Long. 

The squadron convoyed several transports with 
troops under the command of (general the Hon. 
Charles Stuart, a younger son of the Earl of Bute, 
the Prime Minister. After a tedious passage, 
owing to contrary winds, the squadron brought to 
within five miles of the port of Fomelle, on the 
north coast of Minorca, on November 7, 1798. 
Fomelle is a very large and spacious harbour, 
but it contains many shoals and much foul ground. 
On the west side of the entrance there is an old 
fort, consisting of four bastions connected by 
curtains. On the other side there is an atalaya 
or signal station. After a reconnaissance, it was 
decided that Fornelle was not a desirable place 
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for liin(lin;r t\\o tmnps. It was tl^^riili-*} t-- wri- 
the smalltT ships ami tran.s[M»rts to Aii«l.i\M •>*-». 
while the two lint'-of-battle ships sl-wnl •»li ani : 
outsidt*. 

AiMaya forms a hir^e harlx>ur i»n th»- n r:: 
oast roast of tlio ishind, with a vall#\v surr'-ur*:**: 
by lofty hare hills, whirh sh«*ltor it fnnii tho s^^k 
north -westerly winds. Th«» valley pr««luri»s t v^rr 
kind of voyt'tabh? in abundan(*<\ whib* th»* vine- 
yards and fruit ;:arilons yit'M unp^xs, ••mn*:**^ A&i 
pomo(^anat4\s in profusi«)n. Ono of xhr vt-r^- vw 
sprin^js in tho island stands down a str^Mnu ^h^iKv 
irri;!atin(^r <'hannols wi'n» rondurt***! to fv»-ry j\Art 
(»f tho vall*»y. This is ono of tin* in«*?*t *lfh^\:f-a! 
spots in Minorca ; but the har)M»ur is full «»f f* *^ 
and is nnly safi* fur snull vesst*U. 

Ifrri* (nMieral Stuart lamliNl his tpNip* xs^^i 
iiiuni'diatrly (KTUpii*d tht* surrounding* h'-:jhu^ 
th«* Spaniards rKn^atin^ to riudad«d«ft .tod Pi^t 
M.ilmii. ThiTi* was no t)i;htinL\ and ihr «!^4r 
i-^Iaiul surp^ndt'HMl tt» •Sfnoral Stuart, inrludini? l^ 
r.i>tl«' ••f S.m Kf'lijHs tin XtiwnilHT I.V 

Tilt' ('i»inin«id«»ri\ ln'arini» .1 ri'jhirt «'f ^xtks^ 
>.iil iH'iriL: in .^iL'lit, priN-iHtb^l to i'md-ulrU witi 
th*- h^iitlyin an«l ^Vfitiur, and at liayl^rPi^ •« 
\K' i:St!i !ivi- -.lil wrn* ri*iMirt4\l irom th« rr«fi«r'i 



masthead. An exciting eLiEie tks mz <Sir^ t^anf 
menced. The somnse? w^n Iks^ Spu^ 
frigates, and ther hauled Hxk vH^y iar Mfi^cra. 
The Leviathan letnzDed to CricdivMi& ihsa f-rgoa:^ 
Captain MArlrham of \b^ C*etA7vr sfnt exarr kosk^ 
of canvas and ccmtinxKd i2>e tLhBt TzrhT 'dK: i fer 
but he was completehr ooXBukc br vut SciBsnsrdE. 
He returned to P*:^ Mabc€i cc iLe c&t cc iii»^ 
surrender, writing Locke tLiit * liie wiicue isifixkd k 
now in oar possessioa. wriLcci j-js cc uit Idxid.' 
He recdved 884/. 6#. SdL u las s^sg*- ic iLe ofe^idtrf* 
of Minorca. 

The pofiseeaon of Pen MfcLcc m a war witi 
France and Spain combmesd. prcnidu k Iak ice loi^ 
fleet whence the SpAnk^ vjhX ocmic li& iasamuK 
and the approaches v, J'.zL'.sl wtv-L*ji tiii Li:id*r»ji. 

The Centaur 'C&z^.^. Mtj-'i "\fc- titd C<*rmtr^ 
rant (Captain Lc^rd Mari: £*^ cruiwc ti.cir tdj*: 
coast of Cataloiii. C'.ci.r »»'.ciie dtiiisui* v. vuh 
enemy in FebniiirTr 17?&. Tit«r i#:r:* •:•: ^^r^vrj* 
and Salou^ memorai'^*^ &• •!•*: j.»li!»'.>yt ^x •rrsj'/trtJi, 
tion of En Javn.^ L tiid L:* ivyjwb^'rt. T^>ii:r*K 
unpleasant viiit- : ti*: r:::^* .:: tii-: fv.-: %,♦ ^>-.v,'/f,j< 
were dismount^ iri i Itr--^ 'r-:ji*_v'. V/^^v W4ftt 
driven on short aitd 'ifeci-v^r: i v'T*:f,A 7 ;..• ^.rvU/jM^f 
and CormoTQfit i^v^z A:r. tr ?vr M.-. .v;,. *'y: :*, 
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May Ij4»nl M.irk Korr rcoeivnd onion t4i tak*- V .•:.' 
Ooneral Stuart and his HUifT. 

In the end of the year L«)ni Ki-ith h^l ^rrv^: 
with eleven ships of the lim\ as sei*4ind in ri«mriA&: 
to I-iord St. Vincent, and rontinui*<I the Uid-k-Atf' 
of Cadiz. The Commander-in-Chief, owmxr ^• :'- 
health, was living on shore at Gibraltar. Sudd^m'T 
the news arrive<l that Lord Rridport h^l aIj* vcd 
the French fleet of twenty-five sail of ibf* lix^r, 
commanded by Admiral Kniix. t«> pive him li* 
slip from Brest. On May 4 the FrriKh £«*t 
came in sif^ht of I^onl Keith, who funnevl in liAf 
and oflenHl battle. But a pale of wind wm M*t« 
ing, and Bruix bore up for the Mf«litrrrmxir«A. 
Keith came to Gibraltar to report the srvat trmt 
Uy I/ord St. Vincent, and the old vetermn Ml iOop 
hoisted his flap on b<iani the VilU dt P'zru A&i 
t^Nik command, ill as he was. Takinp Iiiir\l K^xh 
undiT his orders, he proceediHl with the fi*^rt !■. 
Port. Mahon, the objcs-t Unnp to enpapie the eorof 
:ind prevent him fn>ni L'cttinp into T«>ulttn. 

At midniirht on May 21 I^tnl St. Vincrnt mhAr 
s.iil tnwanls Toiilt>n ; but on June *i he IwcAm** n* 
ill that he Wjis nbliireil U^ return to Port Si^A. 
and on the Isth hr ri-sien<Nl the romnuihl l«» I^<d 
Kritli and went ht»me. Hn July 3 thr Aert cj 
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in dglit of Toulon, the Cefitam (Captain Markham) 
being ahead. Owing to some news he lecmved, 
Lcxrd Keith then crowded all sail for the Bay of 
Boeasy in hopes of intercepting the French fleet 
But there was disappointment, and once more he 
shaped a course for Toulon. The Cmtour was 
always the advanced ship, well ahead, the frigate 
BaBtma being five miles astern, and the rest of 
the fleet out of sight. At 9 A.if. on June 18 
five strange sail were reported from the masthead. 
A very exciting chase immediately b^;an at a 
distance of about sixty miles from Gape Side 
on the French coast The strangers proved to 
be three French frigates and two brigs. After 
nine hours the Centaur came up with the stem- 
most frigate, and fired into her. She struck, 
and Captain Markham made a signal to the 
BeUona to take possession. Again making all 
sail, he came up first with the second and then 
with the third frigate, which both struck, as well 
as the brigs. The prizes were brought to Port 
Mahon, and all were taken into the British Navy. 

Lord Keith cruised ofi Toulon for some days 
and then went to Glenoa ; but still there were 
no authentic tidings of the French fieet Once 
more he stood towards Minorca, and received a 
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reinforcement of twelve sail of the line under 
Admiral CoUingwood. But on June 24 the French 
fleet left the Mediterranean, and on July 12 it was 
at Cadiz. Lord Keith determined to try for news 
at Gibraltar, arriving on the 14th, only to receive 
the maddening intelligence that the enemy was 
just two days ahead of him. Then began a 
desperate chase ; for if the French fleet could be 
forced to give battle, it would be the most 
momentous event in the war. On the 30th Lord 
Keith left Gibraltar with thirty-one sail of the 
line. He was just too late. The Centaur looked 
into Brest and saw forty sail of the line safely 
anchored there, being the French fleet under 
Admiral Bruix and the Spanish fleet under Admiral 
Mazaredo. They had got in only six hours before, 
and Keith was gaining on them fast. Lord Keith, 
stung with anguish at the disappointment^ sadly 
returned to Port Mahon. 

Minorca continued to be a very important 
base for the operations of the BritLsh fleet, whence 
Lord Keith obtained his memorable sucoesaes on 
the coast of Egypt. But when the Peace of 
Amiens was signed on March 26, 1802, Minorca 
was ceded to Spain. The long connection of the 
little island with England was thus severed for 
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erer, and to ihe Minofcaiis was only left a tradition 
and a memory of happier and more proaperooa 

Such prosp^ty as Minorca has since enjojred 
has been due to her excdlent harboor, the fame of 
which as a safe place of refuge gave rise to Andrea 
Doria's well-known proverb : 

Lob poertoB del Meditemneo son 
Jnnio, Jalio, Ago?to j Puerto >Iah<Ki. 

So long as sailing ships were the means of loco- 
motion at sea, crowds of merchant vesseb fre- 
quented the port. It was also visited by the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, which always 
received a cordial welcome in memory of the good 
old times. The Spanish Government midertook 
stupendous works of fortification at Cape Mola, 
on the eastern side of the entrance of Port Mahon. 
The introduction of steam reduced the importance 
of the harbour, which became less and less fre- 
quented« The garrison was withdrawn and the 
works at Cape Mola were abandoned^ all sources 
of wealth to the islanders. Minorca has indee^l 
fallen from its high estate. There hi stagnatiori 
and poverty. A former OyZJt-^'- in lamenting 
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this decadence, truly said that Hhose who do 
visit Minorca will find a bright little town and 
friendly inhabitants, some of whom yet express in 
broken English their love for England, while they 
speak joyously and feelingly of the good and 
flomishing times when Minorca was under British 
rule.' 
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action, 275 ; his court martial, 
277 ; executed, 279 



Oabbbba, Isle, 88 

Calabria, 96, 103 

Calatabellota, 103 

Calatayod, 74 

Cambnls, Jayme's fleet assembled 

at, 13, 285 
Gammock» Irish renegade, Spanish 

rear-admiral, 256 
Gamprodon, Francois, architect 

of the Almndaina at Palma, 111 
Ganet, fight for the water-supply, 

27, 29 ; country house of the 

TorreUas, 27, 28; fayence 

factoiy at, 200 ; noble family 

of MajcNToa, viscounts, 108 
Ganns, 225 

Canterbury, H.M.S., 257 
Captain, H.M.S., in Sir G. Byng's 

action, 257 ; in Byng's fleet off 

Minorca, 274 
Garbonell, his story not to be 

beUeved, 234, 235 
Garoassonne, 6 

GarUsts imprisoned at Belver, 211 
Garlos {see Viana, Prince of; «ee 

Charles), 167 
Garo, noble family of Majorca, 

108, 201. See Romana. 
Carob-trees, area covered by, in 

Majorca, 213 
GuTOz, Don Francisco, in com- 
mand of the expedition to 

restore order in Majorca, 184 
Carroz, a German knight, 13 
Cartailhac, M., on prehistorio 

remains in Minorca, 221 
Carthaginians in Minorca («ee 

Maffo), 225; founded Port 

Mahon, 227 
Cartuja at Valdemosa, 161, 162 
Castro Giovanni, 261 
Catalan languaffe, 4 ; Eling 

Jnyme*8 Joumiu wTitten in, 11 ; 



Chroniole of Mnntaaor, 55; 
dialect in Majorca, 214 
Catalans army, con<iQeii d 
Majorca by, 26; naval powcf; 
59; victory, 66; croasb<nniMO, 
86, 87; naval victories, 85, 
86 ; Company in the east (« 



Company); as navigaton, 170^ 
— -^ • - lY2; ■ 



172 ; Portolani, 
doned by Treaty of Utzecht, 
251; grwf of the Anhdnke 
Gharies at their treatment^ 252 
Gatakmia, 1 ; Fcvooh invaaioii* 84 
Catania, granted to Prince Fer- 
nando, 128, 129; death of 
Isabel of Andria at» 130 
Gatona,63 
GanlfiekL, Captain BLMIS. Amnra, 

283 
Caves, description of the Coeva 
del Dracha, 35, 36; Coeva de 
Arta» fugitives in» 37; in 
lfinoffca,£Kl 
Cefalo, 79, 81. 100 
Oentour, H.M:&, Oaptain Mark- 
ham. 283; cihsses Spanish 
frigates, 285 ; on coast of Oata- 
kmia, 285, 286 ; oaptine of nwch 
frigates, 287 ; oT Biwt, 288 
OenteUoa, Gilabert de, Goveoior 

of Majorca for P^dro IV^ 148 
Oenhtrum, H.M.S., off Minorak 

247 ; sent to FomeUi, 248 
Gerdafia, 6^ 49 ; Jrana I. SQOoeeded 
to^ 50, 56; King Sanciio of 
Majorca died in, 139; Jayme 
IV. of ICajozoa died in, 155 
Cette, 85 
Geuta,234 

Chair of AUavia, memorial to 
Jayme IV. and Isabel. 157; 
description. 155, 159 
Champans, Bemaxdo de. Sec 

Templars. 

Gharies of Anjon: carried out the 

Pope's design* against SkOy, 

I 57 ; oonqoered Naples and 

I Sioihr, 58; oraelty to ManCrsd's 

I family, 58; driven out of 

Sicily by the King of Azagon. 

! 6a 63; diaDenged Ftodio of 

I Aiagon. 64 • his appeal to the 
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Pope against Angon, 66; dk- 
poMOMed of MalU» 66; oame 
to Bordeaux, 67» 71 ; disoom- 
fited, retaniad to Toii]oiise» 74 ; 
&afy deUyerod from, 76 ; In- 
triffotng at Rome, 79; deatii, 82 

Chanes IL of Anjoa taken 
nboDer, 79, 80; foraed to 
UMnle King Manfred's dansh- 
ter* 80; his life saved by 
Pkfaoe Jajme, in prison at 
Baroeiona, 81, 90 ; released* 98 ; 
trea^ with Federigo, 103 

€9iaries IL of Spain, 191 ; death, 
141 

CSiaries IIL of Spain, his monn- 
ment to JaymelL, 118 

Charies IV. of Spain, 210, 211 

CSiaries V., expedition to Algiers, 
176, 237; landed at Aloodia, 
176 ; at Palma, 176 ; steps to 
restore order in Majoroa, 184 

Gharies of Vakns, the Pope's 
* King of Aragon,* 82 ; mocked 
by his elder brother, 83, 84, 90 ; 
sent against Sicily, failure^ 100 

CkMkrfSUL, H.M.S., 274 

Cbopm, 162 

dsofnegos, 206 

OndadSa, 222, 227, 236, 239; 
bcMged by the Torks, 240; 
defences repaired, 241 ; under 
British role, 263, 266, 284 

Clarenza, taken by Prince Fer- 
nando of Majorca, 131 ; Jayme 
m. of Majorca, Lord of, 141 

Qeghom, Dr., on the botany of 
Minorca, 270 

Coinage of Majorca, 110 ; of King 
Sancho, 140 

Cohimbas centenary, copy of 
Vabeca Portolano for, 172 

Company of Catalans under Roger 
de Flor, 103 ; massacre oy 
Greeks, repulse Qreeks at Galli- 
poli, 105 ; Prince Fernando 
arrived to take command, 120, 
121 ; abandon GaUipoli, march 
on Salonica, 122 ; take service 
under the Duke of Athens, 123, 
128; kill the Duke of Athens 
and his nobles, 128 



Compasses, early use o^ 77, 171 

Comuneros of Majofoa, 182; 
atrocities, 183 ; beriese Alondiav 
183, 184 ; defenoe of PoUeoia* 
186 ; vengeance on, 188 

Comunidades in Spain, 180; in 
Majorca, 180 

Conflent, 49; Jayme IL to soo- 
ceed to, 60, 66, 66 

Conradin, beheaded by CSiailes 
of Anjou, appeals to the King 
of Aragon to avenge hit death, 
68, 69, 81 

Constance, daughter of Manfred 
of Sldfy, wife of Pedro m. of 
Aragon, 48; rightful Queen of 
Sioi^, 64 ; went to SIdly with 
two sons, 76 ; arrival at PaknnOy 
78; Sicilian ParUament swore 
allegianoe to, 79; at Mcssins, 
meeting with her sister, 81 ; 
childreo,94 

Constanoe of Aragon married to 
the Infante Juan Manuel* 49 

Constanoe of Araooo, idle of 
Jayme IIL of Majoroa, 142, 
143,149 

Coostantia seothelpto Minorca* SBt 

Constantinople, 106 

Cormorant, H.MS., 284, 286 

Cornel, En Pedro, General of the 
army of Alfonso IIL against 
Minorca, 231 

Comut, K Pedro, Admiral of the 
Proven9al fleet, 66 

Comwallis, Colonel, 273 

Corsica ceded to Aragon by the 
Pope, 98, 118, 138, 143 

Corufia, 205 

Cotoner, noble family of Aragon : 
Marquis of Ariafiy, 108 ; f^^las, 
at reception of Charles V., 
176; some murdered by 
Comuneros, 183, 189; title 
given, 193 ; Grand MaaUn of 
Malta, 194 ; general. 194, 214 

Cotonera at MMta, 194 

Crespi, Juan, leader of Comu- 
neros at Palma, 181, 186, 18 
death, 188 

Creuz, Cape of, 86 

Cristopol, 122 
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Croag bamm e u . $€£ Catalaiu. 

CnixDes» Gflbert de, eoToj of 
An^OQ at Bordeaux, 08; met 
King Pedro. 71 ; came with tbe 
arrested copy of the notaiy^s 
statement, 75 

Cnljerv Catalan dockvard at, 59 

C^iodeM, HJL&. 274 

Crrms, King of: niece marri^ to 
Prince Femaodo, 131. 134 

CTncus.l»>* 



Damxto, noble famihr of Kajoica, 
Marqxxit of BeUpoi^ 108; 
Albertin, aerred agamst the 
Comnneros, 139: Don Juan, 
historian of Majorca, 100 

Dami, Count, VioeroT of Naples, 
25S 

De CriDoc Dnke of Mahoc, 280 

De/UtMce^ H.M.S.. 274 

Denia, 10 

Denmark, Spanish troops in, and 
escape from, 205 

D^ford, H.M.S.. 274 

DeabrulL Ste Snreda. 

Desclot, on Jajme L, 7 

Dragonera Islaind, 14 

Draiut, Barbaiy pirate, 176 

Duckworth, Commodore, sent to 
le-take Minorca, 283 ; list of 
ships of his squadron. 283 

Dunkirk, H.M.S.. off ML'iorea, 247 ; 
sent to FomeUs, 248 



Edgcombb, Captain H.M.S. 
Louisa. 273, 274 

Edward I. of Pngl<MH : ooonection 
with Aragon, 6, 8, 7 ; refused 
to join with the Pope against 
Kizig Manfred of fficily, 57 ; 
umpire between Pedro IIL and 
Charles of Anjou, 64, 67 ; does 
not come to Bordeaux o^ing 
to French treachery, 67 ; inter- 
vention to restore peace, 96, 97 ; 
his daughter Eleanor to marry 
Alfonso III. of Aragon, 97 

Edward the Black ftrince joined 
by Jaymo IV. of Majorca, 153 



KfBngham, Lord, 273 
[ Eleanor, Piin ces s of England, to 

many Alfonso m. of Aragon, 97 
■ Enriques de Guzman, Don Alonso: 

in command at Palma, 185; 

his accoont of the surrer.der of 

the Comuneros, 186 
Entenzas, supporters of Fedefko 

of Sicily, 100; Gambon Oe, 

103 ; Berecguer de, a leader of 

the Catalan Company, 108; 

disputes with Rockfort, 106; 

murder, 121, 122 ; kni^U of the 

family in the Minorca ooa- 

quest, 231 
Esdaramunda de Foix, Queen of 

Majorca, 49 ; chiUren, 92, 107 ; 

reoeiTed the orj^ian of her son 

Fernando at Pttpignan, 134; 

death, 135 
Espeio, battle ot near Patns, 

Prince Fernando slain, 132 
Esporia, La Gianja dc. cou n try 

seat of the Fortufiy family, 199*: 

factories at, 200 
Estremadura, Romana in com- 
mand in, 207 



■ Fabon, Miouxl, picacher at the 

siege of Palma, 26 
I Fadrique, Count of Luna, 163 
I Fairbom, Captain H.M.& Cca- 
furion, took FomeUs, 248 
Falcons. King8ancho*s breed, 138 
: Fatih BUlah, Moorish chief: at- 
tempt to cut off the water, 26. 
27 
Federigo of Naples, grandsoo of 

AUonso v., 167 
Federigo of Sicily: Catsiooia 
nobles rally round him, 99; 
defeated the Prince of Tarentom, 
100 ; acknowledged as King of 
Sicily. 103 ; hdp&d the Catalan 
Company, 104; friendship for 
Fernando of Majoroa. 120. 122. 
127 ; sent presents to Fefnaodo's 
orphan, 133; supiUied Alfanso 
nt with gallevB, 231 
Felanitx founded, 109 
Felipe, younger son of Qiadit 
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I Oia hiiiiM of 
U9 
i MB of Jayma IL 
9Ss cntmd hofy 
106; KMHit lor Jayme 
IDU140 
M^ IL of BjMbk, Joimutl of 

JajM L tnodAtod lor, 11 
Mbo V. of SUkln proelaimed, 
Ui 191^ MfTlMifidy, SS3; 
JdMd Qoidraple AOianoe, S61 
llmlEMin]|iiiofOA»Mi 
flwiirto L (of Antequen), 166, 

iai;ios 

flwiirto n. of AzagoDt mtnied 
to iMbrik of OMtiUe^ lOS 

SIOHido m. of GMtiUe, 7 

iMMado IV. of Cbstflles bad 
fblUw 1S4, lis 

SliBHido of lf»Jom» 40, 0^ 107 ; 
wmft to figlit in malj, UO; 
Joinod tbe GktAlan OompMij, 
llD; rafmed to namia osetpt 
M ▼JcawfBttt of the King of 
SkOf, ISf ; amlMucked and vvQt 

. lo Ibaflot, 128 ; impriioiied at 
KanlMs nkaaed, 124; at the 
difi of AfaMria, 115 ; teti of 
anM^ 110^ 115 ; Joined FMMio 
of malj, 117; mazned the 
hiiMi of the Moraa, 129; 
landed In the Moiea, eaptiued 
Ctanma, 131 ; tlam : Mnn- 
taner's eetimate of his character, 
132 ; horjed at Ferpignan* 132 

Vemando, illegitimate ion of 
Prince Feraando of Kajorca, 
136w 143; 143 

WkKOMtMdo, ton of Atfnneo V. of 
Aiagon, 155, 155 

Fctiiando» ekteit aon of AMxmao X. 
ofCbetiUe.83 

Ferrer, Jayme, Toytfo of, 174 

Fiffoesat Domingo da las horea 
dealer, 68; ananged the ride 
of Pedro IlL to Botdeaox, 70 ; 
rewarded, 74 

Figoeraa, 145 

llor, Roger de, some Mtfjcnmt of, 
100 ; b eeomea a Tesufiiir, 101 ; 
Tice-adffliral of SiaJr, ]02 ; 
idea of forming a OMupi^j to 



fight the Tories, 103; oieated 

CSasar of the Eiuitem EmpsKor, 

104; mmdered by the Qfoeks, 

106, 120 
Flora of Majoroa («ee Baroelo y 

Combis) ; of Hinoroa, 270 (•) 
Foipglo, death of Chariee of 
I Jnjon at, 82 

: Voiz, Oomit of, 40, 91, 9^ 168 ; 
I Gaston de^ married heiiees of 

NaTane, 156; KsokTamiinda 

de, Qneen of Majorca, 40, 9^ 

107, 134, 136 
Forbes^ Admiral, di sapp iofed of 

Byng's eieoation, 2TO 
Foinelli taken by British ships, 

248, 259; 288 
Fonter, Mr^ tKsnslatlon of King 

Jayme's Jonmal, 11 
Fortofly, noble fandly of Majotoa, 

108, 214; Don Jonm opposed 

the MiMia at Andniz, 177; 

Matlas ssrred agsJnst the Oomn- 

neros, 189 ; eoontiy ssat at La 

Oranja»199 
Fovke^ Qensnl, Gofomor of 

Gibnittf; 278, 275 
¥naokmn raonaste^ at Wbam 

loandsd, 118 ; Lono buried at, 

115 
Firedericfc H, Emperor, 7, 48, 65 
flench army inradlng Arafon, 

84, 86 ; ffisfat. 90, 91 ; fleet, 

posttioos, 85; diiasteffa, 85^ 87, 

89; prepara to attack Mtnoroa, 

272, n4 
Fkete, Mr. Hookham, 202, 107, «I9 
Foeroa of Sobarbe, 3 ; gnoted to 

MajofOB, 44; oomnled by 

Jayme L, 62 ; abonsbed by 

Fettpe V^ 192, 193 
Funen, Island ot iSes Vybon, 
Farter, a Viceroy of Majorea, W 



Oaum, 225 

r;iilieia, Bomaaa'a rempekn in, 

^^alieiofiiiTP, Fnr.'.h AdmiraJt op* 
pcM«d to Bybf, 1*73, 276 

(^liiyoU^ defaudbd >^ the flsisiin 
<>wb|Moy, 1%, idi ; ai^ivBl of 
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Prince Fernando, 120; aban* 

doned, 122 
Gandia, Duke of, claimant to 

crown of Aragon, 163 
Qarcia Jimenes, first King of 

Navarre, 2 
Gardiner, flag captain: evidence 

at Byng's court martial, 277 
GayangOB, Don Paaonal, edited 

the Kngliah translation of the 

Journal of Jayme L, 11 
Genoa and Genoese ships, 89, 

98, 123, 147, 170, 234 
Geographers of Majorca, 174 
Geobgy of Majoroa» 11 Hermite 

on, 213 
Gerbes Island, Mnntaner Governor 

of, 129 
Gerona besieged by the French* 

85 ; siege raised, 90, 91 ; Cortes 

at, 107 ; sons of Kings of Majoroa 

in jniaon at, 136 ; Pedro Iv. at^ 

Gibraltar, 243, 253, 273, 276^ 286^ 

288 
Gijon, Romana embarked at, 206 ; 

birthplace of Jovellanos, 209, 21 1 
Gioia of Amalfi, 171 
Godoy*s government, 209, 210 
Gottenburg, 205 
Gozo, 66 
Orafion, H.M.S., in battle off 

Cape Passaro, 257 
Granada, 124 
Grimaldi, Carlos and Ayto of 

Genoa, fighting for Jayme IIL 

of Majorca, 148 
Guadix, 126 
Gual, noble family of Majorca, 

109; Baimondo, defended Val- 

demoea, 177; Antonio, served 

against the Commieros, 189 
Gnasp, Felipe, bookBeller at Pitlma, 

192, 214 (n) 
Guillemard, Dr., on prehistoric 

remains in Minorca, 221, 224 
Gurrea. See Urrea. 

Hallam, Ifr., lus account of the 

constitution of Aragon, 47 
Hamilcar Barca, 225 
Hannibal, 225 



Harrington, Lord, violent 

with Alberoni, 255 
Hasdrubal 226 
Hawke, Admiral, sopcwsded 

Byng,276 
Henriquex, Joanade, Qoeen of 

Aragon, 168. See Enrique^ 
Henry IL of Englai^ 5 
Heoiy, Prince of P6rt«i9al, ths 

Naiigator, 174 
Hermite, M., on the geology of 

Majorca^ 213 
Hemandes y Meradal: botany of 

Bfinorca, 270 
Hervey, Captain H.M.S. Pkmm, 

joined Byng off Mlnona* 270 
Historians of Majorca and Min- 

oica. See Bover* nunstOb 

Mnntaner, Mot, Bamk. 
HospitaUen, grante to^ 46 
Hungary. Aee Andxefw ; Vlolante. 

Inr-L-LaBumraK, Moorish poet^ 9 
nez in Maj(ffoa» area coveted by, 

213 
Inca, 28, 34, 185 
Infazuonea, 4 
/nfrepMi, H.M.&, 274 
Isabel of Majofoa, dan^ter of 

Jayme IIL, 144; in prisao, 

reecued, 147; manied, joined 

her brother, 154; death, 156; 

memoriaL Sse Chair of Aliiavia. 
Isabel of Majoroa* manied to ths 

Infanta Joan Manuel of Osetabb 

92 
Isabella of Andria marnsd to 

Prince Fernando, 129; death. 

130 
Isabella of Arsgoo. Queen of 

Frano^49 
Isabella of Angoo, Queen of 

Portugal, 06 
Isabella of CaetiUe, 168 
St. Isabel 8 
Isohia,80 
Ivi9a, 182, 184, 188 

Jaoa, 68 

Jacomo de Malloroa» Diieelor oi 

Prince Henry's naijgstiw 

school at Sagree, 174 
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jATme Lt King of Aragon and 
kajona: birth, 6; desoriptaon 
of hii mnon, 7 ; aneodote of 
the •wbDow, 8 ; maniage with 
Violaate of Htmgary, ^; hit 
Journal, 11 ; prepared to con- 
quer ll^joioa, 12 ; embarked : 
at tea, 14 ; landed in Majorca, 
15 ; hit first akirmiah, 10 ; heard 
Main, 17 ; put on his armour, 18 ; 
grkl at the kMeax 'Bendmat,' 
20; b^gan the si^ge of Palma, 
25, SO ; entered the town : Amir 
•nrrendered, 32; kindness to 
the Amir's son* S3 ; reducing the 
island, 34-36; departure from 
Kajoroa, 37, 38 ; second visit 
to ifajoroa, 40 ; third visit, 43 ; 
on Gape Pera: Ifinorcans de- 
oeived, 44, 45 ; activity, ad- 
ministration, 47 ; his conquest 
of Valencia, 48 ; his children, 
48 ; conquest of Murcia, 49 ; 
dei^ : burial at Poblet, 51 ; his 
reign and administration, 51, 
52 ; annual procession, relios, 
52v 53; lenient treatment of 
Mbora <^ Minorca, 228 

Jayme IL, King of Aragon : went 
to Sidly with his mother, 77 ; 
his naval victory, 79 ; saved the 
life of Charles of Anjon, 81 ; 
King of Sicily, 94 ; subdued 
Calabria, 96 ; became King of 
Aragon, 97 ; change of policy, 
98 ; attacked his brother Fede- 
rigo, 102 ; besieged Almeria, 
124-126 ; friendly relations with 
Majorca, 137 

Jayme IT., King of Majorca, 48 ; 
marriage, 49 ; to succeed to 
Majorca, Montpellier, Rous- 
sillon, Cerdafka, and Conflent, 50 ; 
first separate King of Majorca, 
55 ; character, 66 ; difficult 
position, 76 ; escorted Queen 
Constance to her ship, ; took 
leave of his brother, 78 ; 
neutrality in the war with 
France, 83 : escorted his nephew 
from Catalonia, 91 ; children. 



92 ; Majorca to be oocuj^ied, 93 ; 
Majorca restored to him, 105, 
106; his administration of 
Majorca, 107, 112 ; his buildings, 
113, 114 ; death, 118 ; coinage, 
110 ; mummy, 119 

Javme IIL, King of Majorca: 
birth, 130 ; brought to Perpignan 
by Muntaner, 133, 134; 
adopted by his undo Sanoho, 
135 ; his education, 141, 142 ; 
homage to the King of Araffon, 
142, 143; marriage with Con- 
stance of Aragon, 142 ; protest 
against Pedro's usurpation, 
145 ; submission to Pedro fruit- 
less, 146; coUeoted forces to 
recover Majorca, 147 ; defeat 
and death, 148, 149; his cha- 
racter, 149 

Javme IV., Eling of Majorca: 
birth, 144; in prison at Bar- 
celona, 147 ; rescued, 147 ; 
wounded and again in prison, 
149; married to the Queen of 
Naples, 152; at the battle of 
Najara, 153 ; defenoe of Bursos, 
153 ; ransomed, 153 ; marched 
into Ursel, 154 ; poisoned by 
Pedro Iv.; buried at Soria, 154. 
See Chair of Alfa via. 

Jayme, eldest son of Jayme IL of 
Majorca, 92 ; became a Fran- 
ciscan, 107, 113 

Jayme, Count of Urgel, 143 

Jenninffs, Admiral Sir J., built 
the hospital at Port Mahon, 
264 

Jovellanos, Don Qaspar Melchior x 
account of, 209 : imprisonment 
of, 210 ; his works on edifices 
at Palma, 210 ; public services, 
211 : death, 211 ; memorial to, 
at Belver, 212; Ticknor on, 
211 

Juan I., King of Aragon, 159; 
in Majorca, 160 

Juan IL, King of Aragon : disputes 
with his son Carios, 167 ; death, 
168 

Juan BianueU Infante of CastiUe, 
92 
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^iAOO, the Carihmginian : noUoe o£» 
225^ 226; Port Mahoa n*ined 
froQit 226 

3llahaiilt of Haioanlt, 132 

Malum. See Mago, Port Mahon. 

Mahoo, Dokea of , 280 ; second title 
Hi Earl Staohope, 252 

Majolioa ware, 215 

Majorca, 1, 8; description, 8, 9 
pfmised by Arab writen, 9 
under the Moors, 10, 11 
Mooriah Amir, 19, 26, 29, 30 
defence of the Moorish capital, 
30, 31 ; flight from the capital, 
32 ; &nt Christian goTemor, 
•ettlement, 39; Foeroa, dis- 
tribution of land, 44, 45 ; change 
of the population, government, 
46; made a separate kin|pdom, 
60, 65; connection with the 
aAurs of Sicily, 76 ; occupation 
by Aragon, 96 ; restored, 106 ; 
administration of Jayme 11., 
107-111 ; noble famiUes, 106, 
109; towns foimded, 109; 
coinage, 110; usurpation of 
Pedro IV.. 144, 145; royal 
family of, 149, 159 ; extinction 
of liajorca royal family, 155, 
160 ; visit of Juan I. of Aragon, 
160 ; help to Alfooso V. in con- 
quest of Naples, 163 ; Prince 
of Viana at, 167 ; part of 
the kingdom of Spain, 169 ; 
Majorcans as sailors and navi- 

Stors, 171-174; attacked by 
irbary pirat«s, 137. 163. 177- 
179 ; rebellion of the Comu- 
neroe. 180-188 ; historians. 100- 
192 ; for the Archduke Charles. 
192 ; liberties abolished by the 
Bourbons. 192, 193. areas of 
arborescent growth, 213 ; people. 
214 : excellent mechanics. 216 ; 
honesty of the people, 217 ; 
place in history, 217. 218 
MaUoI. Berenguor. great sea cap- 
tain. 65; escorted Queen Con- 
stance to Sicily. 77 ; on the 
watch, 85; victory in Rosas 
Bay. 86, 87. 80 



Biallorca. Su Majorca. 
Malta* Lauria's naval victory at» 
j 66; Majorcan Qrand Masters, 
I 194 
Manacor founded, 35, 109 
Manfred, King of Sicily, 48; en- 
I tmty of the Pope, 56 ; invasion 
by Charles of Anjou, 58 ; deatii, 
I 58 ; Queen of Aragon his heir, 
76 ; his daughter rescued, 81 
Manuel, Infante of Castille, married 
Constance of Aragon, 49 ; grants 
to, in Valencia, S) 
Bfarche, Comte de la, 128 
! Mari family (see Sant Mari), 165 

• Maria of Naples, wife of Sancho of 

Majorca, 137 
Maria, daughter of Jayme L, nun, 
i 49 
Maritime law, code by Jayme I., 
52 
I Markham, Captain. See CetUawr. 
Marlborough, Duke of, urged the 

capture of Minorca, 245 
Marquet^ Ramon, great sea cap- 
; tain, 65. 77, 85; victory m 
Rosas Bay, 86, 87, 89 
Marseilles, fleets equipped at, 
I 65,85 
Marti. Jayme, 182 
Martin, Pope, his curses against 
Aragon, 65. Su Papal Aggres- 
sion. 
Martin, King of Aragon, 155 ; 
founded the Cartuja at Valde- 
mosa, 161, 162 
j Matagrifone. 81. 129 ; Coimt of 
Andria recognlied as Baron of, 

* 129 ; Jayme IIL, Lord of. 
141 

; Mataplana, Hugo de, 13 ; slain, 
' 20 

; Matthews, Captain H.M.S. Kent, 
I 259 
Maud. Empress, contemporary 

with Petronilla, 5 
I Maza, Pedro. 42 ; went to reduce 

Minorca, 43 
I Mediona, Quillem de, rebuked by 

King Jayme L for coming out 

of action, 18 
' Melazzo. 258 
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Merciidal in Minorr«, 24i\ 263 

Morcy. Count. Auatrun gvoeral. 
to drive the Sfoniiinla oat of 
SicUy, 25A-20I) 

Mmdnit, defeAt of HwrlM of 
Aiijou At. Hii. 61. 63 : Pedro III. 
At : fi|i<*orh to the SiriliAno. 64 ; 
rpjoiciiiKB At LAuhii'i victonn* 
BT) ; Qiiiyn ronntAncr nt. 79. 81 ; 
rvlievrd t>y R<iKcr de I-lnr, h'2 : 
hfin'j««i of the Moir.! ninrried to 
I*rini'<* Krniandii of Maj(iit* At, 
1211 : Sir CIroiv Bynjr off, 2.V1 ; 
liif'K*'. 2HII 

.Metflhio Aiid KomAnN f>rcufiied 
.Vinori-ii, 227 

MirhAol. juiTi of the Kmnerr>r 
AiKlniiiii-u.i : \uM h«itml cf the 
fiimiMriy. 1^ ; hiii Oiunler of 
k-»cer lie Hor. la"i 

MUh^ri, \\ M.S.. r«|)t4an Philip 

>t.Lllt|ll|*-. 2\'» 

MiiHiPM, I ; iniNluM. 4.1, 44 ; 
diniennioni, 21'.*; aurfAoe amt 
VMirrtAtiim. 22i(; plAnta, 22l> : 
-•JiUctitic CAve. 221 ; j»re. 
Ji-torir r«<in.iin«. 221-224; 
rL-i'nici.tn> A'ld I 'irrh^^ini*?!*. 
22.'i : iifiil*T thr Il4imiiri«i. 227. 
.:..! M.M.r... 2i'K, 22*J. ..m^uo.? 
»v Alf.i"*'* Ml. .if .\r.tf .?!. 2.T<« 
'I'M, .hr.i.i I'f. 2:i«. Mi»ir* 
••\t'-ll««l. 2iJ»» ; ^n»rnmrtit 
i.vii r Ar.ik"»'i. 237 . .ftri«4Lr«l 
l.v jiri!.-. 2:17 24'i; Mnti.h 
!r'i-ij« li.'-l. 1" •!« r ^!.%i.h«|*\ 
247 ; iif.'^.r HtiTi«»i nil*-. 2.V3. 
?'.T . ri.i^M-T*. >. 2»-7. 2»»H . 
r. Ii. I ir . . L*''"* . ! r"»^;»ri».\ umlrr 
l''':*t»!. :■•!■. J'' • . \ »li»- *• • 
Tii\.il ^i-•■. L**!** : wtrkfl itri 
• ►•viiiv "f JT'' •• . •.•-A"*i.!r\, 
.•••7 . p-f-.r.*! !.i r-.^-Ufwl, '.r*.* 
■ • .k.'. K '.'i. rr-ii. r.. '.•■^i . 
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MoAnqneb on Ar^rv.«H !rvje*, 
74 

Miiii« Antonio And Per^<«». a'tA'S 
cm the CAT* «»f \i\^ 3A 

MoU, r«p»i. 2h*# 

MunOAdA. 1^ < • i.lirs; •>. ^' gni f 
of HeARie. 12. la t^ 
Ahip of \hm tmm to 
Miiiorrm. IX 14 : rt««kfid ia» 
Kuiff'* f'» JhATrln Pi^ IT . ufee 
u\ hAttl/-. 21 •. I Tirini -. 2: 

3iunr«dA, KAmon di^ 12. 1«^ «« 
bIaiii, ?• ; hM MHi ; eoAi af atk* 
CFAntcd, 36 ; i»*mdm <ie. f?%al 1^ 
S<>Uer toi. 41 ; OM of t^ 9^ 
M«;i»r«» fcodAtona^ 4^ 

MonrjidA, nfkportrr of FMr-^i* ti 

M< ilv, li^J ; A TKCVDJ of Ma;«M 

!'.■• 
M'Mij iirh Ukca by 

243 
Mimp*y, 167 
M'maemt. MArq»i d. 

1m Ui A SfAjorsA, I'M 
MontaJtA. Ihirb— of. 9il 
Si'Hii^ Ti'pt iii SLaare^ 21 1 
M<ml*-n«vr«\ <'«muiU 4 Am tW 

\'\'.»£ . ATf KaLA. 

M«<r.Trrpr. Kooaaa 'Sji— larf ?« 

Kr*T.fb At. 2»»» 

M'K.tf.iri. <<n'«i i^. ■ I rm lui 
\<*in4 jA%n.r. 4 

M'vitr.-lber.' Prifm II mAfTvrf i. 
!»rirrt« i»f. •( . Kis^ Jat?^ a k 
•K!|> 'if. 14 . RLAinA^ 4 Niftr> 
111. mtt'i • ^■.•lAAi'W ft*. ft* 

■I » vine II. i«f Si:»3«TiA •* fwmk t 
t*. .V\ W. A4. fV-^Lv / 
KrkU '«• nrtffT to gr-lwH f ■ vtti. 
•«i. li^V 1 37 . mt^ lo TTmMM H 
lATmelll. 147 
II .-•.•rrrml, 115 
M .".1 .?-. «*t«rYM B««4 ••. 4" 
M -ir« a««fTua ^^mir. ■ > lfe« 
iSrifiiM^ I . dn««« m^ ti 
lUr.«-k]QA A&d Zata^^a. t 
Majuva mAm, \ U\ II; ^ 
Ma;.«rrA litJAAlwl 1^ It » 
iKe m -iim^rM of UA^-tf*-^ ft. 
S'l . ■•ir«vr4rr *..» Jfti^ L. *^1 . 

in llin.«<i^ 22» m te A.« 
;:.rriA . lUrfvf^ IVfttoa 



INDEX 



MocMt» Ftvnoh pfinoipality id, 
128^ 129 ; LoQu, Prince o£» his 
lMiii,129 

Mofwr. noble family of Majorca, 

MsiaUd ibii al Amari, Amir of the 
Bakarioldea, 10 

MHitaner, his Chronicle, 54^ 55; 
tnaalations, 55 (m) ; his opinion 
of King Manfred, 58; a leader 
of the Catalan Company, 104 ; 
in eharoe at QalHpofi, 122; 
joined Prince Fernando at 
Thaaoa, 12S ; on the prowess of 
Prince Fernando, 129 ; Goremor 
olGcfbes, 129 ; came to Catania 
with wedding presents, 130; 
takes Fernando 8 duld home, 
1S1-U4; on the cold of the 
Majofoan winter, 232 ; on Prince 
Fenando's character, 192 

Mnr. See Aoarte de Mnr. 

Iforat Gsstle, P^dro IL killed in 
battle near. 

Ifarcia, conqnest by Jayme L, 49 

MoiTay, General, gallant defence 
oflfinocca, 280 

Miuiiedro^ 186 

Ifastapha, Tnrldsh leader who 
landed at Mmorca, 240 

Mnt, Don Vioente, historian of 
Majorca, 191 

Najaka, battle of, JsTme IV. at, 
153 

Naples oocopied by Charies of 
Anjoo, 58 ; naral rktOTT of 
Soger de Laoria, 79 ; Charies IL 
acknowledged as kinir by Jan-me 
n. of Aragoa, 98;' Qoeeo 
married to Jarme IV. of 
Majorca, 152, 153; takoa by 
Alfonao V.. 1€3, 1^ ; tooma- 
DMOt &U 164« 1G6 ; Prinoe of 
Viana eeoaped V3, 1^ ; Sir 
George Brxi^t fleet at, 255, 25% 

Xarboone, ^p trim, 13, 154 

NaosL See Prtiam/jax tJeeiuuut. 

Narazre lomid^jd br 0*ir*'iii 
Jimeoes, 2 : Juact IL of Angc'jti 
marrvwi bonsft. jf7 : L^jfjor 
married GaetOL de Fuiz, I^ 



Nayia de Snaia, 206 

Naya, Bertram de^ bron^t King 
Jayme's armour to him, 18 

Negropont, 123 

NcTers^ Comte de^ married a oo* 
heiress of the Moraa, 129 

Key, Marshal, 206 

Nicotera,68 

Nobility of Majorca, 45, 108, 109 
murders by the Comoneros, 183 
take refuge at Alcodia, 182 
services, 193 

Nona, besieged by the Company, 
121 

Noyet, captain al Ghidadela when 
besiesed by the Turim, 240 

Nuito de Sans at Las Navas de 
TokMa, 5 ; Count ol BoossiUoo, 
12, 14 ; landed at Majorca, 16 
defeated the Moors, 19, 20 
fight for the wster-supply, 27 
negotiations with the Amir, 
29, 30, 32; with Jayme L at 
the caves, 35, 36 ; with Jayme 
on his second visit to Majorca, 
40; one of the great leodalories 
of Majorca, 45 ; death, Jayme L 
his heir, 49 

^y^'Ofg ^ Fonen, Spsaish troops 
embarked at, 206, 208 



OcHAU, a renegade, 178 

Oleaa, noble family of Majorca, 
108; Bmiardo de, Mastsr of 
the Mint, 110; Jajrme served 
against Comuneros, 189 

Oltre cultiratioo, 110, 111, 213 

Om^rra KhiUtfahs, BaJesrie lekm 
under. iSee Umiyyah, 

OHord, H.M.H^ m battle off 
Cape Passaro, 237 

Oudenarde, 277 

Orksdo, Bomana at, 2M 



pAC^jro. iU«fcitimate soo of ^rnoc 
Femajudo of iUyvem. lU. 142, 
143 : manied to Hknoa. 
d<LUgbu« of Kaflw Baibsftwi, 
143 : niwavf fastikM to Urme 
UL, li(» 
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Fiftraiiilla» heiras of Azagon, 
nanfaigD with tlie CSmmt of 
Baiwlpn%2 

Fkilip. teFbKpe. 

phfl^leHudCKii 

of 

bkierwkfw with the Angoneee 
Vn^ 00 ; abiolTed by the Pope 
finnii keepiDg faith with Angoiit 
66; €une to Bordeaux, 67; 
dlMomfited. 74» 76 ; called npon 
bjr the Pope to dethrone the 
Xbg ol AngOD, 82 ; invadon, 
defeats and £ath, 88, 84» 90 

PUKppe^ eldest soa of I>Vaaoe: 
o ro oaed to the inTaaion of 
Aiagoo, 88, 84; remonstranoe 
to hie father, 84; flight from 
CSatahmia with hia ^Oher'a 

Phcemolaiia at IGnoroa, 225 

Piomw^ HJL&, 273, 274 

PfaMi (Aleppo), area covered with, 
in Majma, 218 

PIratea. Aee Barbary. 

nia» fleets of^ oppose pizMiy of 
Majonans, 11, 98 

Plogunans, Ramon de^ contractor 
for the Majorca invasion, 18; 
newsagmt^ 39 

PoDenza, Jayme L o£F, 14, 28; 
Moon land at, 176, relief ex- 
pedition arrived at, 184 ; desper- 
ate resistance of Comuneroe, 186 

Pont, Dr., Bishop of Palma, 185 

POrrasa, 15; cavalry landed at^ 
17,94 

Porreras founded, 109 

Pordand, H.M.a, 274 

Port Mahon, 225 ; founded, 227 ; 
Alfonso m. at^ 232 ; built by 
order of Alfonso IIL, 235; 
taken by Barbarossa, 237, 238 ; 
joyfully received the British, 
247 ; a base for the British fleet, 
263, 285; Sir George Byng's 
fleet at, 255 ; capital under the 
British, 263 ; description, 264 

Portolani. See Valseca. 

Porto Pi, Moorish army at, 17, 
28, 29 ; King Jayme landed at, 
42, 165 ; hotel at, 218 



Portugal: Infante Bon Pedro, 40 ; 

UaM, Queen, 96 
Amhistorio remains in Minorca: 

(1) towns ; (2) naus ; (8) UuUs 

or hilithons ; (4) talayuts^ 222- 

226 
Proctda, John o^ 78 
Provencal fleet, 66 
Provence^ Count of: daughters 

an Queens, 67 
PoebU, 164, 186 
Puig Gerdan, pass in the Pyrenees, 

PuigGaUtso^ 8 

Puig Mayor, 8, 41 

Puig de Mssssudls, 41 

Puig de rOfra^ 41 

Puigdorflla, noUe Majoroaa fttmily, 

109 ; Guillenno de, niend of King 

Jayme IL, 118 ; Juan de, 182 ; 

murdered by Comuneros, 183 
Pnh»246 
Pyrenees, 1; paths known to La 

Figuera, es ; crossed by Jayme 

1^,164 



QUADSDTLB AlUAVOl^ 264 

Quinotilius Varn^ 226 



IUmilliks, H.118., Byng*s flag- 
ships 274 

Ramiro L, flist King of Aragon, 2 

Ramis, Juan Rands y, Chrniider 
of Minorca, wrote the *Alon- 
siada,' 236 ; his list of * TaUyot*,' 
223 ; on the botany of Minorca* 
270(11) 

Randa,116 

Raxa, country seat of the Counts 
of Montenegro^ 196, 197 

Raymond, Berenger, Cousin of 
Jayme L, 6 ; Count of Barcelona 
2,4 

Reggio,64 

lUvenge, ILM.a, 274 

Richard IIL of England, 6 

Richelieu, Duo de^ oaptond 
Minorca, 273, 276 

Ricos Hombras, 4 




lasxi. 
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KohcrU Kinfc of Nrtpl<r«. 92, 1^2 : S*loa. fWt o( Jajtba I. %jm"s.\^< 

KtAFViMl Kooafort to iif.il }i. 123 ; *t. 13. i". '«4. IM. S2. >.'. 

(Ii-jiiirnB Hir^in^tt FiiUTi^s 127; SaIta, IViIm, airhr.**^* ..f fVtv^. 

hndiil At I\il.mi«i, 12S ; U-- lU 



nii'i^inl Tr.i|Kim, trini«, 12s 
HnlNTtMiri, Mr., ni»nt l»y Mr. Fn n? 

to f'iiniiii'mi'''itp with Konimi. 

2iH 
Koi-.ilieni, Jofn*, \'i«i 'iiinr, i:i; 

<oiitit nf ('ani|Nifr.ttii •!. I'r»; 

INflru, ArchliLihn|ii>f r.irr.i.'<iii.i. 

i:u 

Ko« .ifort, Ji Lrtii^ti; i i .»{ tf 'nilan-f 
o:i J.iyiiii* 1.. Is ; Ik-niik'iicr 
i\*\ .1 Ifiwif-r of th»» t'.»'.il.iTi 
*'nni)i.iny, Ii»3; tiii|iut4-o uit!, 
KiitfiiZ'i, iK't; iiitru'ii'-* .ik'uM^t 
I'riiiif Ki rii.tiiii'i. Ii'l, I'.'-. 
«!.'|-is..I. i:,:..T.i».|. .!■ .rh. IJ.I 

!:.. ifill. h..M<.uil!.Ti. .1.-. V.-.r-.v 
..f M..j-.r .».17l..iii.J.M.-...r. ..JH 

i'lMlri^rii* /. y ri'(i).ii<ii« 'I'l t?i»* 
l"ir.itiy iif Miiiona. 271 »» 

Il'iii.in 1. ^! .r . i- <!■■ 1 1 i •■■ • r . 
i ri-.i!|.i-., l'mI ; r-.lii « ,• I. 
MiT., i.. 1,1. iij'i.. 2«C. :•;. ! 
-Iiip wt'li ({•i-ikK 1*1) Kr« •^■. '-**•-*; 
■ '. i: 1 •■ ; \\i ivfcM r.\ *•■• .•.'■•.. 
2«'-'; - :.t t'l h. ■.••. irJk u;'f. 
>[ i.i-h tfii'-. J •-■{ . r ■ .•:. 
u .'li •!. ».!!■'. J*''i ; .•■ |. .I/-. .:■ 

'. i. I .. •.••••. : 1.1 '■ . < •:.•.'»! 
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Samnium. 2V» 

ni«m««1 t.i Kir.* R-**^ * 

SAii'h.i. KiT.ff .f M»i ifA, '"•. 1 * 
ir.;i.r;»«.-...! ^•. Al* -•■ IT: . ':> 

pij, .Mii.^i, IV.. =,4r-.'«: H*.-fc 

• if Na|>I>'m, 117. : ••— .-•.. r-.» 

.-.{.fci .•: K.rt ir** }*;kV-, 

(vllirr, 137. Aj>l .n ■ r- . .^• 

( .•!!■• Jkt V\M'r. .•^ .1* •• 
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I i». L.- »i;I, »♦■• . .- ..- k 
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111. r. »rn-*l l*i .--.4, !• ^"rv- 
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..Uk\« f.. •'.! ■ , r.i -.- r-- 
J.w:'.- 111. 1«« 
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SanU Cniz Abbey: Pedro IIL 

and Admiral Ro^er de Lauria 

buried at, 04 ; ^onso III. at 

his father's tomb, 96 
San Felipe Castle, Minorca, 233 ; 

siege and capture by Stanhope, 

248 ; description, 248 ; attacked 

by Uie French, 274 ; recovered, 

284 
San Francisco Abbey. See Palma. 
San Francisco at Port Mahon : 

Moorish atrocities, 239 
Santiago, 115 

St. JuUan Mount, in Sicily, 128 
Santa Maria de Formignera in 

Cerdafia, King Sancho died at, 

134 
San Miffuel Church at Palma, 32 
Sant Marti, noble family of 

Majorca, 109 
San Nicolas Church at Palma: 

meeting of Comuneros, 181, 

218 
Sania Row, ship (sixty- four guns), 

267 
St. Stephen's Cave, Minorca, 264, 

266 
San Vicente de Ferrer visited 

Majorca, 161, 163 
St. Vincent, Lord, resolved to 

recover Minorca, 282 ; resigned 

from ill health. 286 
Sardinia ceded to Ara^on by the 

Pope, 98, 118, 138, 143; 

secured to Archduke Charlon by 

Sir John Leake, 245 ; ueized by 

the Spamards, 254 
Saumarez, Admiral, in the Baltic. 

202,204 
Saunders, Admiral, 276 
Sciacca, 100 
Sdpio, 226 
Seckendorf, Count, to occupy the 

Lipari Isles, 259 
Serra, Ramon, at conquest of 

Minorca, 43 
Severe, Bishop of the Balearic 

Isles, at the Council of Toledo, 

228 
Seville, Central Junta at, Ro- 

mana on, 206, 207 ; Joveilanos 

on, 211 



Sicily, arms, 3 ; Manfred, King of, 
48; Sicilian Vespers, 60; de- 
livered from the French yoke, 
63 ; Parliament condemned 
Charles IL of Anjou, 81 ; 
abandoned to the Pope by Jayme 
II., defended by Federigo, 98 ; 
Spanish army landed, 266, 266. 
See Pedro IIL, Constance, 
Federigo. 

Silpia,226 

Sineu founded, 109 

Soller, King Javme L landed at, 
40 ; peaks visible from, 40, 41 ; 
Juan L landed at, 160; at- 
tacked by pirates, 178 ; hotel at, 
218 

Soria, Jayme IV. of Minorca 
buried at, 165 

Soult. Marshal, 206 

Spanish Succession (see Snooession): 
fleet chased by Byng, 267, 268 ; 
troops evacuated Sicily, 261. 
See Romana. 

Stanhope, GJeneral, account of, 
244; letter from Duke of 
Marlborouffh to, urging the 
capture of Minorca, 246; his 
Minorca expedition, 246, 246 ; 
captured the castle of San 
Felipe, 248. 249; letter of the 
Emperor Charles VI. to, on the 
abandonment of the Catalans, 
251, 252 

Stanho(M^, Captain Philip, H.M.8. 
Milford, 245 ; death at siege of 
San Felipe. 249 

Starembiirg, Baron, 244 

Stuart, General, 273 ; recovered 
Minorca, 283 

Succession to the crown of Aragon 
aft«r the death of King Martin, 
162 ; claimants. Count of Urgel, 
Fernando de Antiqucra, Louis 
of Calabria. Duke of Oandia, 
Count of Luna (whom see) ; 
Spanish War of, 192, 242 

Superbe, H.M.S., flagship of Sir 
G. Byng. 257. 273 

Sureda, noble familv of Majorca : 
Count of Desbrull, 109; Don 
Juan« 162 ; Salvador, equipped 
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viimrU Ai(iiiniit |4rat«'«, 1(13 : 

duel with V.ilsiH.t. KM. IfiA; 
mtvik] iif(.ijii«t ( uniuiirruii, IX*J ; 
Vi<x'r(iy of Majof .1. llHi, 214 
Syracu-M-, 1K», HH, Su 

Talayuts. AV 1*1011111 tone Rr- 

mninn. 
ToormiiiA, •)»', 2«i«' 
Turrntum, PriiM* of, Min of 

rhiirlm II. of Aiijou: wnt to 

Sirily ai;.iinHt Ki-vlt-rigo, takrn 

liriMOHiT. If.*, lim 
T.irrai(oiiu, Ari'hbi^hf>p of, 12 : 

('orti*N at, for I he iiiv«A«joij uf 

Miriorcrt, 231 
TntJa. Sff I'ri'hi^torii' Kcmaitvi. 
Ti'ix of Viilfi*<iuo>*.t, 41 
Ti'iiipUn, MiiuNT uf th*-, UncU. 

ItS; i^iint to. in 
T»'niiil«\ Lord, 277, 27k 
T«'riiifnji. Kii Olivrr de : hiii diiiiit-r 

to King JAynii' I.. 2*1 
TiTiiurii. Km, 2»;i 
TvrmiiiOK. udminintrfttivr diriflioiu 

of MiiKjr. ,1. 2»V3 
TlM((o<i, l'ruit.<* KVrriando i»nd 

Mniituiior lit, 12:1 
Tirknor *m .lovrlltiiot. 211 
To(;or«*ii, iiohlp fariidy of M-tjin^t, 

<'iiuutii uf AyatiMn«, pcj . IitIp 

irr.iiit«ii, lid; M i?i'-i. -^rvMl 

•it;.iiii!»7 till* < '<iiir.iiirr<>«. Ih'i. 

211. Srr Moil'iiU. 
T'll'^io. Coilliril .if. Itt.li •!• 'if 

l«ii.-.iri. M»- ..?. 22n 
Turf-lLi d" .M<i:u'>iwi, 13ii 
r>iri>.i(iiir.i. I(frrtit;u««r dt\ 2'l.l 
r.ir«», MiiMti*. Ill MiMort-.t. '2\*J 
r irr*-, Mtt(iiL«di in«'f I*: .. •!'.- . 

21 
r..rr. 111. »Ur:...!l-. d. -*.:.'. 

ru-.-T.ii d.'. \:. U'.i-d III 

^I I. *T I ■ki'h Kii.p ' ii ' '-. I*s 

Jl* . I:^'fi? Iir 'li. • .*. r -i; ; .S 
i'. < If.- ', .'7 . 1 r • ' • •*■ f'.:*t if 
Mi; .f. I. :i7 ; l.i- ♦ :■.•».. r rV- 
':< lii«?i ip, liT . » . 'r^ •• %' I* 
« i'l. ?. :«:. I'»« . ♦..« . '.'I- ! .. • • 
..J 'i .■.•!*. .{'». 1; . ■ :.? ! . 

:• ! .. y. '• . II . \»f..:i^.. 
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TomM VcdrM, 9C 
T'irtoM, r«iaUa fiorkyaT*! 

n^tn^t of ihr Frcock irj^ 24^ 
Tirdouiif, IM 
Tourn«iiif^t At N*fJr«. I*>4. 1^ . 

•t Bordraui. S^ iN«l;;> IIL 
Tnniii. 6, 57, 99. 1«4 
TrrhL*. Uiilr of. 23^ 
Tmni^>ra. aoot kelp t3 lliftar;« 

Mo.ri. SI 
Trrraiiaoo. r«|4«ia. RUr } jri, 

245 
TruyniLf^ noMr fAn-dy •!< Mv^«- 

Mar |Ui« dr U rjCTr. 1**«. ;i| 

Hrrnardo, riM-^stdr «< Ka^ 

S«iirh'»'a V1IL 1«U 
Tunia, Kuik 'iC. thrwtfk^ si mhs 

of MAjurx^ft, 3*.*. ¥* 
Tunis riMllC«<Jn of ' ^tr^ \ *.» 

17*1. 237 
Turk* 4ti«rk MiaoTTA. 24*' 
Tyravly, Uird.'S76 



M 



ri'vtonr iinlrr la M*.-^'*. 

rmiy.^Ah kh«iif«ik H«in*rk 
uiidrr. h*. 2:^ 

i'rfel l utw B.ArrM«i 1 
■•f PoriiiffAL 4** . >-'--3p 
J*ymr rV. l'»4 t .,. 
rf-{««<«mtMl m«lr Som ^ 
of Ar«tfian. P*«. KJ 

I'niU, !•'«> 

Irr*^ Um Mt^uri Sr. \< 

Tni .ll.'.. 1^1 1*:^ 
l'!rtvLl. rr»-i?i wf « J 
aLaimI mrd. J.' I 



\ »I!'B1I>'««. Itil oJ. II -^ttm 4t 

« if ,*, I* I •-Ts.--'-r *^«ii.«^>f« 
.•f Uk J.;*r; >.-*••«. :^ 
i»«««V^ Vat! fc:^ • ^.•;li »*^ 
I*i2 . «:rft.kf%l h% ;mr«ta«K. IT 

V ii< n -t«. • '-^ ^ « «1 ( « J • I •■■« 1 
4* . dok^h of J.«s^ 1 m\, «* 

> I'd «t. .v.*. JftiTa* Ul 





lOil im 214. 215 

oftkeoMliiafBiJi^SS 
• * ■ " 

«ff 
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of AngQB^ 

VUka^ of ^AiafOQ. 
»X,4» 

»8 



Waltov, CapUtn H.M.& Canier- 
hwnit his boaiiiem-lOEe report, 
257 

Wdledej, Lord, 207 

Wdiiigtofi* Dnke of, his appre- 
ciation of the Marquis of 
Romana, 207, 209 

West, Rear-admiral, attacked the 
Frmdh ships of Minorca, 276 ; 
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M^joraw 1081 214 { ktelMi «t 
Alia^ 106; Dm ^M Hw^ 

Za fnrt Mi, Mbo JoMW «iOMml lo 
Alondia. 18S» lao 

Zafortesa, Vioeroy of MaioNO 
190^ 19S 

Zaforteia Pdaoa al IHilm«« «|4» 
218 

Zaragoia taken fh>m Um MooMk 
2; coronation of INidrti III. nW 
56 ; PMlio HI. and his family al| 
09. 74; coronation of AlKmM 
ni.. 90 1 coronation of JnyiiMi 
IL, 97 
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DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

LESLIE STEPHEN and SimEY LEE 




TOIiUm I^ iDdadiiig A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT oT iKt 
Wofk with ANEW POSTSCRIPT, wu pnbUilMd on HWOh tOi 
1908, and aVolmne wfll be i»aed oidi ncceeding moMh UMN 
the completkm of the Edition in DeoambfP 1909, 



son PRESS oponoKS op trb ii-issui. 

The SPECTA TOR,—* We cordially hope that the succett of thU new vtnlHrf wUI 
he all chat iu menu entitle it to. The worlc k really InditpinMihle lo the MihImIi 
and every pnbUc library, not to speak of private porchaMra, ■bovhl ba Mippllail mm a 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.^'To those who have had occasion In usa iHa IMi. 
tkaary to anyjpeat extent It must have long appearad bvalnable, and lN»y mmv m|1 
be aaiased at fiodbg it now in volumes of close upon i.sou pagss Iss u e d si n mm ||h|| 
ssakes tt oneofthe cheapest works of the kind ever pnt before the p«<M|f- . t . IH wal 
oomiac this new and marvclkynsly cheap re-issue, which will oosi Mily tins llilnf hT II4 
origmal prke, and will occupy only ooa-third of the shelf spare, we may My ihiK h.i 
n^ reference library will, in future, be worthy of the name thai dues mif i-MHialM Ihs 
Dictkmary in one or other of its forms.' 



oaiversal honscboki possession. There is nocbiog lo compare wllh ll anya'UiB Nii 
greater ssrvice was ever rendered to Kngllsb literaiore than was f smlsfsil bv |u hmIiK 
cation. It u m short priceleas. . . . The re-lesue oagbt lo \m In evMy \MS¥ \m%\k, 
and in every prtvau Ubrary of any preteations. As ll stands If U nIi*mI ibn i-Usiih | 
book in the market.' 

ProfeseorMAX roasnta h the JAHRIiVCH PRH HftUt^M HhM Ml lA* 
SPEARE GESELLSCHAFT, iooff:-'lt Is an %\f^H%^^ lftdlifSit»U m%\ U 
aU engaged m btcxanrhtslory. and far a Vm% \\im %h tHtm wlH rsNtsIn hii* iJ Ihs 
proudest omamenu of Eoglaad's work b •rjMfarsWj^. 

London: SMITH, ELVHH, k Uh, %% W^ut\»0, |'^a^^ •• W 




'A vahiAbto and flttinc •ooeliiilOB lo ih« vnat work.'-ACA]>nT. 

In One Volume of 1,464 pagem. 

Royal 8vo. I'ricc a6> net in Cl«jCh, or S8/- net sn !!&:' M r <7« 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX and EPITOME 

Edited by BIDNET LEE. 



This volume Is latcnded to form a tammaor 
to tho vast and varied coatcnts of the EMctioaary aad 
Its Supplement. Every name, aboat wklcli sabstaatHv 
biocrapliic Information Is jclven In the siit>-ihff«e 
volumes In the Dictionary or In the three SnypU * 
mentary Volumes, finds mention here In dne aipha- 
hetical order. An Hpltome Is tlven of the Iradtoc 
tacts and dates that have been already r ec o rded ai 
lenjtth In the pages of the original work, aad there It 
added a precise reference to the volume aad 
where the full article appears. 



Nali>-'.a' l:i"i;ra; '■> |<.;> I'.r .m,4 ^ \t.*jm ■.;>... • *iak m^mi. • 4:^1 f v^k- a m 
ft (i:»ti :jtl |«..»r«iii^ V^r *■. • .■*♦.*. ^- •!•« •* • .-* # •«^-^ . . n r« 

1: 'If^larnu' .■ 1 J 1: '' w ;. .1 .' l.lr.-Ar . n.* I' r 1 .U ct* ■ &»'. !'• ••^*^..i«. 
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iii:.r- Mti.-.f « ' nr i>.r I rii«iM» .. • «-* > i-fl ; :• :i N\fci l^**^* 

7:V.' • "Th; ..r-% S^..' ..'r' lMl>\ \M' IIH "Wl flh*. ^r* • ■■« < 
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ii'f .rAf: \ ..' f s' < .' : : \ Jt-a* i i- . '^'—s .••.-. ^ ■■ 
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THE W^ORKS OF 

filizabetb Barrett Browning and of Robert Browning. 

THB POEM 8 of BLIZABBTH BARRBTT BROWMINO. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Complete in x volume, with Portrait and Facnmilt 
of the MS. of * A Sonnet from the Portuguese.' Lai^ crown 8vo. boood in doth, 
gilt top, 5f. UL 

THB POBTIGAIi WORKS of BUZABBTH BARRBTT 

BROWNING. Uniform Edition. Six Volumes in set binding, small crown 8vo. 
5X. each. 

MRS. BROWNINO*S WORKS. In Three Pocket Volumes. 

Printed upon India pa^^er, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each volonM. Fcpw 
8vo. M. td, each net m limp cloth, or 31. net in leather. 

AURORA LBIOH. With an Introduction b^ Algb&NON Charlbs 
SwiNBURNB, and a Frontispiece Crown Sva cloth, gilt top, 3/. 6d, 

A SBLBGTION FROM THE POBTRY OF BLIZABBTH 

BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8va y. 6d, Skono Sutiss, 
croMrn 8vo. 31. 6d. 

POBMS. Small fcp. 8vo. bound in ait-linen, with cut or uncut edges, is. 
(Also supplied in leather binding.) 

THB UBTTBRS OF BLIZABBTH BARRBTT BROWN- 
ING. Edited, with Bioeraphical Additions, by Fkbobxic G. Kxmyoii. In 
a vols. With Portraits. Fourth Editi<Mi. Cruwn 8vo. 151. neC 

THB LBTTBRS OF ROBBRT BROWNIITO AMD 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETf. Third Imprcinoii. With a Portrait! 
and a Facsimile Letters, a vols, crown 8vo. an. 

BLIZABBTH BARRBTT BROWHIHO IN HBR 

LETTERS. By Pbrct Lubbock. With a Photogravure Portrait of Mrs. 
Browniag from a Chalk Drawing by Mrs. Bridrll Fox. Crown 8va 7*. 6d. net. 

THB COMPLETB WORKS OF ROBBRT BROWHIHO. 

Edited a:iJ annotated by the Right Hon. Acgi'STINk Birrell. K.C, M.P., and 
FkfI'Kkic (i. Kt NYON. lu 2 vol^. large crown 6vo. bound m doth, gilt top, >»uh 
a Portrait- Frontispiece to each volume, 7t. 6*/. per volume. 
*•* An Edition has aivj been printed on Oxford India Paper. This can be obtained 
only through booksellers, who will furnish particulars as to price, &c 

UNIFORM EDITION OF THB WORKS OF ROBBRT 

BKuWNlNG. This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
diAcrent per.ods of life, and a few Illustrations. 17 voU. Small crown 8vo. lettered 
separately, or in Set binding, 5X. each. 

ROBBRT BROWNINO^S WORKS. In 8 Pocket Volumes. 

Printed upon India Pspcr, with a Portrait- Frontispiece to each volume. Fcpw 
Svo. 2S. td. each net, in limp doth ; or ji. net, in leather. Or the 8 volomat ia a 
gold-lettered case, aar. bd. net in cloth, or a&r. bd, net in leather. 

POGKBT YOLUMB OF SBLBCTIOHS FBOM THH 

POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Small fcp. 8va bound 
in Art linen, with cut or un«.ut edges, price O.nb Shilling. (Also supplied in 

leather binding.) 

THB LIFB AND LETTERS OF ROBBRT BROWNING. 

By MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR. New and Chkaper Edition. Edited, 
with a Preface and an Api^endix on the Portraits, by Frederic G. Kenyon, late 
Fellow of Magd.Ucn College, C>xrord. With a Portrait.s, one from a drawing by 
Lord Leighton, hitherto unpublished. Crown Svo. 7J. td. net. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, 6: CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 




WORKS BY ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER 



Seo"»ni» ImirkviION. Larf:c p»« h* •. ;.. 6/ k" 

The Altar Fire. 

ir<>/iV, />. — ' I:i . ■ 1. rptj<>r. An* n. €te-. uti.<a ihi* Uwlj r4 * ^^^ft * ■. "-l .m 
teratc ei:<nu, < onvertc'. t>j humi:il> a': t a lrut«:r. (.y t5« ti^i^.*'« ^ • '-rsa^ 
••:hic%«mcnt uf rare |»«wcr, |Mt.'i». ^'il tvAuiy. ar*J. ^ (u. iik. .ia^v i^ f a« 
(hini; (h»t iu auihjr hA> Kivrr. u.. 

iRit anil cloijue:!; ttuJi^^ r. hi.:-. 4-. u. ur^ , 4 ..1 j<..v -;k.irr b« fi.Aa t* > w iw i • t* ^ 



S£COM» iMI'kt^'klON. Laiilt puM Svuw 7;. 6X Mf. 

Beside Still Waters. 

tbre»-S «tiKh have been alrcaJy i tr>)»«i! iai.j Mnrra. «tf M« fMBna 1 »>«« iw— ■ 
fttui!ic« ; it convjlitUtr* L^i a:i.: j :r 1 . Ut. ^ad »-•*«* <•*' am|iv«Mh« l.^ feM — ' 1* fchi 
c-i;itei.te«J philj*upby. 

irt'^RLD. ■ ' Mr. Arthur Ben«i7a'% Utrvt wsrk i». la Uct. Iht drnmjk ^ » aMCwEt 
//m %.Mil. . . . The Kt^tory 4 W^iM Ncvil^r • 1 itcfkjr life fr.i« c^iVl^wJ fea !%• cr^.* 
4t wjik h thr authvir !••«%« him i* (lrv;>:y intcreoi^^ ' 
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NEW EDITION 



Of THE 



WORKS OF MRS. GASKELL 

IN EIGHT VOLUMES. Cmra 8«ow OH EdfC^ Clod^ 
Gilt Top. Pnoe 41. M. n 



THE *KNUTSFORD' EDITION. 



^Vitfa ftn IntroductioB to eocb Vohnne, 10 odditioo to ft Bio^riyihtqil 
latrDdactioo in die FinI Vofaaae bj Dr. A. W. WARD, 
of Peterliosie» Cai^iridge. wfao hos l e cet ted Cbe 1 
of die Mif ■ GASKELL. 



EAGH VOLUME CONTAiNS A FROiiTISPlECE IN PHOTOeRAVURE. 

one of theie bong the Portnitof Mis. Gaskell by Gw RiCHMOiii>, R.A., 

and another an onpablished Portiait from a dimwiiv by Samusl 

LAtTRBNCE. The Editioo will also contain other lUiiftntioot and 

a Facsimile MS. 

The Works are arranged as £tr as pooible in Chroodogical Order. 

They include Several hitherto Uxprinted Contributions 
TO Periodicals, together with Two New Poems, and Some 
Unpublished Fragments of Stories. 



CONTENTS OP 


TUB VOLUMES: 


MARY BARTON, and other 
Tales. 

CRANFORD, and other Tales. 

RUTH, and other Tales. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 


5. MY LADY LUDLOW, and 

other Tales. 

6. SYLVIA'S LOVERS, &C. 

7. COUSIN PHILLIS, A DARK 

NIGHT'S WORK, &c 

8. WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 



THE SPECTATOR.—' The " Kautsford " Editioo, w«U printed and b coowDttot* 
shaped volumes, will prove a real godsend both to those who have noc read their 
Mrs. Gaskell, and to the older generations who are anxious to rtrive their aeroorisi 
of her pure and admirable style.' 

Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, in ** THE SPHERE,** says :-' They are, in my judc. 
ment, model books. The type is good, the paper light, and the volume of a handy sin? 

London: S.MITH, ELDER, & CO., 1$ Waterloo Place, S.W. 



PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
'The bett jf. ttL Series oo 
the market. . . . TIm i»per is 
qatte excellent, and tbe print u 
bne and dear.' 
MORNING LEADER. 
'An attractive I 



ATHENjKUM, 

Crown 8vo. j * Well printed and neatly booad.' 

9 /ft ' -^^^AT/JVC STANDARD 

li/ W ^j\r/> ^r. JAMES'S 

EachVohune. i GAZETTE. 

; * Neat, well printed, and ch^p.' 



THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 

THIS SERIES COMPRISES SOME OF THE BEST WORKS OF MODERN 

AUTHORS. THE VOLUMES ARE WELL PRINTED AND ISSUED IN A 

NEAT CLOTH BINDING OF SPECIAL DESIGN. 



NEW VOLUMK. 



ADAM QRIQSON. 

By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— * Qaite a notable achievement in marry ways, there 
being at least three pictures <^ women contained in it which could not be improved opoa' 

VOLUMC8 PRKVIOUSLV MftUKO. 



THE ORUI8E OF THE 

■OAOHALOT.' By Frank T. 

BuLLBN. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions and a Chart. 
TIMES.— * A book which cannot but 
fmcinate all lovers of the sea.' 

THE WHITE COMPANY. 

By A. CoNAN DOYLB. With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. 
SPEAKER."* A noublc and very 
brilliant work of genius.' 

RODNEY 8TONE. By A. 

CoNAN DoYLB. With 8 Full-page 

Illustrations. 

PUNCH.—* There b not a dull pace u 

t from first to last. All b light, colour, 

movement, blended and in^ired by a 

master hand.' 

THE LOQ OP A8BAWAIF3 

Being the Recollections of the First 
Four Years of my Sea Life. ByFaAXK 
T. BuLLWf, F.R.G.S, With 8 Full- 
page Illnstrataoosby AkthukTwidlb. 
TIMES.—* Full of thrilling adventure, 
admirably told.' 

UNOLE BERNAO: a Memory 
of the Empire. By A. Conan Dovlb. 
With iaFuIl-pag«IUustratioos. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.- ***ViK!ie 
Bemac " b for a truth Dr. Dojrle's Napo- 
leon. . . . The fascination of it b extra- 
ordinary. It reaches everywhere a high 
literary level.' 

••• Other Voli 



DEBORAH OP TOD*8. By 

Mrs. Hbhkt db la Pastcke. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— * A Ttaltf 
clever and interesting book. . . . Every 
feminine figure, however slightly drawn, 
has about it some vivifying touch to 
render it memorable.' 

THE BRA88 BOTTLE. By 

F. Anstbt. With a Frontispiece. 
SPECTA TOR.—* Mr. Anstey has oocc 

more shown himself to be an sirtist and a 
humorist of uncommon and enviable meriL' 

THE GAMEKEEPER AT 

HOMKi or, Sketches of Natural 

Historyand Rural Life. By Richabo 

jBPrBBiBS. With IllnstratioQS. 

SA TURDA YREYIEW.—* The bw 

of the country can hardly fafl tobefiMO- 

nated whenever he may happen to opts 

the pages.' 

THE TRAGEDY OP THE 

•KOROSKO.' By A. Cokab 

Dovlb. With innstratsoos. 

DAILY NEWS.-* A fine story, the 

interest of which arrests the reader's attca- 

tioQ at tbe start and hokls it to the dost^' 

THE GREEN PLAG, and 

other Stories of War axKi Sport. By 

A. CoNAM Dotlb. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH — 'The 
battle picture b perfect of its kind. Ak»- 
gethcr tbe vofame b admirable.' 

JESS. l^H. Rider Haggakd. 

With IS Fun-page IllustratiaQS. 
PALL MALLGAZETTE.-'T^ 
ttOTf b a capital one, and the ialwHt 
never flags for a motneat.' 
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